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THE QUEEN AND THE ROYAL PARTY, ACCOMPANIED BY MR, GLADSTONE, PASSING UP THE GREAT HALL 


THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE BY THE QUEEN 


THE GRAPHIC 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE.——Almost all Frenchmen seem 
to be irritated by the position of their country in relation to 
Egypt, and it must be admitted that their irritation is not 
absolutely without excuse. Before the war Mr. Gladstone 
spoke in so lofty a tone about his disinterested motives, that 
France not unnaturally expected that she would gain rather 
than lose by our military operations. Now that she has 
been undeceived she is disposed to accuse us of selfishness 
and treachery. Fortunately the rest of the world does not 
take the French view of the matter. To almost every other 
Power it is self-evident that the situation could not be the 
same after recent events as it was before them. Nations do 
not make enormous sacrifices in order to benefit their 
neighbours, and we may be quite sure that if France alone 
had put down the rebellion, and if England had not been 
prepared afterwards to support her claims by force, there 
would not have been much enthusiasm on the southern side 
of the Channel for the re-establishment of the Dual Control. 
The truth, of course, is that if the Dual Control were revived 
in present circumstances there would be endless intrigue 
and misunderstanding, and England would be gradually 
deprived of every advantage which she has deemed it 
necessary to secure. France is too sensible, while 
retaining her original conception of her rights, not to 
recognise the inevitable ; and we may hope that the two 
countries will soon be able to arrive at a good working 
understanding. After all, the French will have solid com- 
pensation for the loss of political influence at Cairo. Their 
financial interests in Egypt will be more secure than they 
have ever been; and England will now have no occasion to 
interfere with the action of France in Tunis. 


Last MonpDAy’s CEREMONY.——A very low barometer, 
especially in winter, does not necessarily indicate rain and 
wind over the whole of the area where it prevails. On the 
contrary, in certain spots it seems to bring weather which for 
the season is exceptionally calm, mild, and bright. Such 
was last Monday. The weather was. an agreeable surprise 
to everybody, and ushered in a day which was a thorough 
success. The street-decorations were very pretty, and were 
all the more effective because they were the result of indi- 
vidual efforts, instead of being executed to order by some 
flag and festoon contractor. The immense crowd was 
excellently behaved, there was no dangerous hustling or 
shoving, and the soldiers and police kept the line with for- 
bearance and good-nature. But it must not be supposed 
that this vast multitude poured into the streets from any 
special interest about the New Law Courts. To the public 
at large it matters little whether the lawyers and the litigants 
transact their business in half-a-dozen scattered courts or in 
a single large and comparatively commodious edifice. And 
the spectacle within the new building, effective asit undoubt- 
edly was, was confined to the eyes and ears of a privileged 
few. Like the pussy-cat in the nursery ditty, the real aim of 
this vast multitude was to see the Queen. The fact is that 
the Queen is very popular—more popular than, perhaps, she 
herself imagines. Necessarily she is an object of attraction 
as being the chief personage in an empire which covers a 
large portion of the globe ; but, besides this, her conscientious 
performance of duties during a long reign, and, for many years 
under theshadowofan irreparable bereavement, arethoroughly 
appreciated, and by no class more than by hard-working 
artisans and labourers, their wives and families included. Her 
Majesty set a good example (which might have been advan- 
tageously imitated by other distinguished personages) in 
braving the December air in an open carriage. She had her 
reward in the complimentary remarks which were made on 
her personal appearance. “She looks like herself on the 
coins,” we heard a spectator say. Turning for a moment to 
another topic suggested by Monday’s function, we have con- 
solidated the Law Courts, but shall we ever consolidate the 
Law? Lawyers often tell us that “contentious business” 
forms but a small portion of theiremoluments. This is quite 
true, but is it not also true that many of us scarcely venture 
upon the simplest business transaction without calling in the 
aid of a solicitor? People do this to avoid the risk of “ con- 
tentious business,” and because they know the Law to be a 
labyrinthine maze beset with pitfalls and quagmires innu- 
merable. Such being the case, it can scarcely be expected 
that the men who make their money by the complexities of 
the Law will show much ardour in trying to simplify its 
mysteries, 


GRIEVANCES IN WATER COLOUR, The water-colour 
world is torn, we fear, by internal jealousies. As all the 
world knows, there used to be an “ Old Water-Colour 
Society” in Pall Mall East, and an Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colour in Pall Mall West. The Institute left its 
ancient seat some months ago, and has decreed for itself a 
stately pleasure dome, like Kubla Khan (not that it really is 
a dome), in Piccadilly. The white front and the busts in 
the niches are now, like Horatius in the Comitium, “ plain for 
all eyes to see.” The Old Water-Colour, in fact, trumped 
the Institute when, by “playing the Queen,” it became the 
Royal Water Colour; and quite recently the members have 
received diplomas from Her Majesty. We are glad to see 
the art thus recognised in the very highest circles, but yet 


the Institute is not happy. Could not its members be called 
the Queen’s Own Water-Colour Painters, or something of 
that sort? There were two rival Royal theatres in the reign 
of Louis XIV. One was called “ Troupe Royale,” the other 
“Troupe du Roy.” This subtle arrangement might be 
imitated. But at last Louis XIV. found it best to fuse the 
two ¢roupes into one, and a fusion of this sort, it appears, 
would have pleased the Institute. Now the Council of the 
Institute complain that they have all the duties, and their 
more ancient rival all the honours. We have already 
suggested the plan of “ honours easy,” but no doubt the 
Royal Water-Colour Society will not admit that it has no 


duties. > 


THE POSITION OF THE GovERNMENT.—Members of 
Parliament were delighted to be relieved from their irksome 
labours at St. Stephen’s, and certainly the prorogation was 
not regretted by the public. The New Rules of Procedure 
are,no doubt, very important ; but the subject was not 
exciting, and everything that could be said about it had been 
said again and again before it began to be discussed in the 
House of Commons. On the whole, the past Session is 
not one of which the Government have any reason to be 
proud. For England nothing of importance was done ; and 
if Mr. Gladstone expected that Ireland was to be finally 
pacified by the Arrears Act, he has already been bitterly 
disappointed. Notwithstanding his failures at home, how- 
ever, there is no sign that his popularity is diminishing. 
Recent elections have gone against him ; but it was 
shown clearly enough in Lord Beaconsfield’s time that 
by-elections are not a trustworthy test of the tendencies of 
public opinion. It is odd that a Minister who rose to power 
by his advocacy of the rights of nationalities should have 
maintained his influence by crushing a movement for 
national independence ; yet this is what Mr. Gladstone has 
done. Six months ago the Government were in serious 
difficulties ; they more than re-established their position by 
the vigour with which they acted in Egypt. So far as their 
foreign policy is concerned, they are not now likely to do 
anything that will tend to weaken their hold over the country ; 
and, if disorder in Ireland can be suppressed, they ought not 
to find it hard to improve their chances of a long tenure of 
office by domestic legislation. About most of the questions 
which remain to be considered by the present Parliament the 
Liberal party are virtually unanimous ; and the Con- 
servatives are placed at a disadvantage by having no very 
definite proposals of their own with which to confront those 


of their opponents. 


DISUNITED IRISHMEN.——It is doubtful if there ever was 
areally United Ireland, even in that long-ago Golden Age 
which Irish poets love to depict. But certainly there has 
been none since the days of Henry II.,and hence the 
constant vacillations in the policy with which the country 
has been governed, Nationalist Irishmen will of course 
strenuously deny the fact, but nevertheless it is a fact that 
ever since Strongbow’s invasion there has always been a 
more or less conscientious desire on the part of the English 
authorities to govern the country for the benefit of the 
people. The great difficulty has always been to discover 
what the people wanted, because they were so divided among 
themselves, and this difficulty has naturally been aggravated 
by successive plantations and immigrations. If Ireland were 
entirely discontented with the British connection, we should 
long since have decided either to give her independence, or 
to rule her as we rule India. But there has always been a 
large minority warmly attached to the British connection, 
and possessing, although numerically a minority, the greater 
portion of the brains, wealth, and respectability of the island. 
Difference of religion at one time constituted a dividing line, 
but this cause has ceased to operate since the disabilities of 
the Roman Catholics have been removed, and now numbers 
of Roman Catholics—especially of the moneyed classes— 
would quake to see Nationalism triumphant. The existence 
of the chasm which thus penetrates through the various 
strata of Irish society was forcibly shown the other day by 
the contradictory utterances of Judge O’Brien and of the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. The Judge said that Dublin was 
being ruined by the sense of insecurity which prevailed ; 
whereas Lord Mayor Dawson pooh-poohed the supposed 
panic, and hinted that the Judge was a better patriot when 
soliciting the votes of the Ennis electors than he now was. 
In England we should think it strange to find two such 
highly-placed officials differing on a matter of such import- 
ance; in Ireland the divergence is explained by the fact 
that while one man is a nominee of the Crown, the other 
owes his position to popular suffrage. , 


QUEEN’s WEATHER. It is a popular superstition, if it 
should not rather be called a well-grounded belief, that Her 
Majesty always brings fine weather on great public occasions. 
The Scotch Review, some two years ago, was an exccption, 
but the Scotch weather is “dour” and disloyal. At the 
review of the Egyptian forces, the appearance of Her 
“Majesty in all her glory,” like that of King James L., as 
described by the translators of the Bible, dispelled the fog, 
and was succeeded by brilliant sunshine. At the opening of 
the Law Courts the Queen was equally successful, securing 
a brilliant day in the midst of gloomy December weather. 
According to an old and widespread superstition, this good 
fortune is just what might be expected. Among the Eskimo, 
though they are a democratic people, the persons who most 
nearly approach to the rank of chiefs are said to control the 
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weather. The same holds good at the oppusiic end of the 
Continent, among the Fuegians ; African kings are clerks of 
the weather, though they keep professional rain-makers to 
aid them. The old Irish kings could make foul weather or 
fair; and so could the monarchs of Homer’s time. The 
Queen succeeds to these powers, unless we are to say with a 
playful writer in The Times, that the fine weather is due to 
the psychical force and general desire of the public. But if 
that be so, why are Bank Holidays so often wet? Wet weather 
is “ people’s weather.” 


CHURCH DEFENCE IN SCOTLAND.——lIn England the 
supporters of the National Church have never been content 
to listen in silence to the declamation of members of the 
Liberation Society. A persistent struggle has been kept up 
against militant Dissenters ; and the enthusiasm of “the 
Church party” has, no doubt, had some effect in preventing 
the question of Disestablishment from becoming an element 
of what is called practical politics. The supporters of the 
National Church of Scotland have hitherto been less energetic, 
but they are now beginning to see that if they are to maintain 
their ground they must bestir themselves. An attempt is 
about to be made to form an elaborate organisation which 
shall be represented in every parish in the country, and 
which shall fight with their own weapons the advocates of 
the separation of Church and State. Perhaps the proposed 
scheme is a little too, complicated ; but if Scottish Church- 
men can devise proper methods for influencing opinion, they 
certainly deserve the sympathy of those who are contending 
on this side of the Border for the principle of an Established 
Church. During the present generation the Scottish Church 
has made an extraordinary advance in zeal and liberality. 
Its Ministers are not better educated than those of the Free 
Church ; but they are as a rule far more tolerant, and in 
many parts of the country they reach classes of the com- 
munity which are apt to be neglected by “ voluntary” 
ecclesiastical bodies. Besides, since the abolition of 
patronage the Established Church has possessed a 
thoroughly popular constitution. Why should Parliament 
be asked to interfere with so excellent an institution? The 
only answer which readily suggests itself is that some leaders 
of the Free Church have become bitterly jealous of their 
prosperous rivals. Many influential Free Church Ministers 
who retain their old principles openly assert that this is the 
secret of the agitation for Disestablishment, and probably a 
large majority of the laity are of the same opinion. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR’S MESSAGE. The Democratic 
wave which recently swept over and partially submerged the 
Republican party will not make its effects felt in practical 
politics (thanks to the checks imposed by the Constitution) 
for some time to come. Meanwhile, the President’s Message 
is highly satisfactory in its tone. The Americans have the 
luck (if it is luck) to have no powerful neighbours, they are 
on friendly terms with all the world, and they can amuse 
themselves diplomatically by trying to reconcile those two 
snarling Republics of the South, Peru and Chili, Perhaps 
their most pressing anxiety just now is that their National 
Debt is being extinguished at an inconveniently rapid rate. 
“ Lucky beggars !” a European Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may enviously say. With a view to lessen the surplus 
revenue the President recommends the almost total abroga- 
tion of internal taxes, and a revision of the tariffs on imports. 
But we English must not expect too much from the latter 
portion of this suggestion, There is no sign at present that 
the Americans as a nation are converted to Free Trade 
views. On the one hand there are powerful industrial 
interests bound to Protection; on the other hand, the general 
public, while fully aware that Protection makes certain 
articles dearer, are by no means unwilling to contribute in 
this manner to the encouragement of native industries. The 
secret of the situation is that Europe cannot do without 
American food, whereas America can get on very fairly with 
an artificially limited supply of European manufactures. It 
is unlikely, therefore, that the Americans will raise the Free 
Trade banner until they feel sure that their industrial enter- 
prises are strong enough to stand on their own legs. 


Exir ARABI, Englishmen of all parties were relieved 
by the sudden intelligence that the difficulty about Arabi had 
been disposed of. It is generally agreed that he ought not 
to have been handed over to the Egyptian authorities, but as 
the mistake has not been permitted to lead to serious consc- 
quences, nobody is disposed to condemn the Government 
very severely for having committed it. Some French journals 
warn us that the commutation of the sentence on the leader 
of the rebellion is certain to produce formidable difficulties, 
since the Egyptians will assume that we did not dare to 
sanction his execution. Perhaps the Egyptians are not 
quite so foolish as they are said to be; bat if they really 
think that England is afraid of Arabi, there is sonic reason 
to belicve that their misapprehension will be corrected by 
the course of events, Arabi himself expresses much grati- 
tude for the manner in which he has been treated; and no 
doubt he is right in thinking that if his fate had depended on 
the decision of native judges they would have made short 
work of his claims to mercy. The part to be played by him 
henceforth will be obscure enough, but he will, at least, have 
the consolation of reflecting that during his brief period of 
apparent triumph he made a name for himself in history. 
Whether for good or for evil, Egypt has entered upon a 
wholly new stage of her development ; and this is due to 
Arabi far more than to any other individual influence. It 
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would be unfair to pretend that there was no justification for 
the movement he represented, whatever may be thought of 
the means by which he attempted to establish his ascend- 
ancy. The Egyptians had a perfect right to try to make 
themselves independent of foreign domination, and if 
England, while guarding her own interests, can succeed in 
giving them larger control over their domestic affairs, the 
time may come when it will be universally admitted that 
Arabi did genuine service to his country. 


LorD WOLSELEY ON THE CAMPAIGN.—A successful 
General, in returning thanks after dinner, will certainly not 
underrate the prowess of his soldiers, and therefore it was 
natural that Lord Wolseley, at the Civil Engineers’ dinner, 
should stand up for the military reputation of the foe with 
whom he had lately been contending. But, although in the 
recent campaign we were fighting with a more organised 
and civilised enemy than had been previously encountered 
in most of our “little wars,” in point of pluck and endurance 
the Egyptians certainly cannot be ranked with Maoris and 
Zulus. We may, however, be content to differ with Lord 
Wolseley on this point, inasmuch as the rest of his speech 
contained valuable food for reflection. That the Egyptians 
used the old-fashioned shell, and were worsted by our 
troops with the shrapnel shell, shows that our Government 
should always be abreast with the latest inventions. His 
contrast between the staff appointments of 1854 and 
1882 is instructive. For this improvement thanks are 
in no small degree due to the often-abused newspaper 
correspondent. It was he who, ferreting about in dark 
corners with his lantern, unearthed abuses whose exposure 
aroused the indignation of the public, and made them 
demand that efficiency should be the first consideration 
in every appointment. So much for the advantages of 
publicity. Nor have the army reforms—as zealously carried 
out, be it observed, by the Conservative Colonel Stanley as 
by the Liberal Mr. Childers—sent the service to the deuce, 
as croakers prophesied. That our modern soldiers can both 
march and fight has been amply justified by the experience 
of the late campaign, the conduct of which, we may say in 
conclusion, was creditable, not only to those who fought 
abroad, but to the officials, from Mr. Childers downwards, 
who planned and carried out all the arrangements. In few 
of our expeditions in the old French War, and certainly not 
in that of 1854, could such praise be allotted to the persons 
at home who were responsible for all the details of stores, 
transport, and so forth. 


THE PycmiEs. —— Benedick, in Much Ado About 
Nothing, was ready “to do you any embassage to the 
Pygmies.” But M. Alfred Marche “has done more, he has 
done it,” if we may borrow an odd figure of specch from'an 
old writer. M. Marcheis described as the first explorer who 
has visited the Obougo dwarfs. The Obougos are black ; 
but, after all, they are not so very short. The women think 
a lady of four feet six inches “tall and stately,” like Maud ; 
and the men are in proportion. ‘The chief, now well stricken 
in years, is the tallest extant Obougo. He towers over his 
subjects with his colossal height of five feet three. The 
folk-lore of all countries is well acquainted with people 
compared to whom the Obougos are giants. Homer is our 
carliest authority about the Pygmzan men. They fought 
with the Cranes in the lands of the south (Iliad, iii. 6). 
They were supposed to be but a cubit in height, and nearer 
the size of the Midgets than the stature of the Obougos. 
Hecatzeus, the old historian of whom Herodotus was jealous, 
adds some particulars about military operations among the 
Pygmies, and they excited the curiosity of Aristotle. Battles 
between the Pygmies and Cranes are not unknown in 
Japanese art, the Pygmies being represented as very tiny, 
harmless, and unsuspecting characters, over whom huge 
Cranes stoop ina very alarming manner. It would require 
much special knowledge to say whether the myth is ancient 
in Japan, or is borrowed through modern travellers, like the 
myths of the Syrens and of the Judgment of Paris, which we 
often see on “Jesuit china.” The latter seems the more 


likely theory. 


ay Selemoriia, 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, LORD ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, 


Obiit Advent Sunday, 1852. 


‘Tue silent shadow of twelve hundred years 
Falls deep upon the first Archbishop’s chair, 
‘There Becket bled and Langton bowed in prayer, 
And Cranmer preached new faith to wond’ring ears. 


Once more the Minster sounds of mourning hears, 
Once more Augustine’s seat is vacant there ; 
Forget not him whom Advent called, nor spare 


To honour him with empty meed of tears. 


Death was to him a joyous road whereby 
He passed to join his loved ones gone before 


To welcome him within the golden gate. 
Let votive flowers upon his tombstone lie, 

Fit symbol of the kindly soul that wore 
So modestly the crown of high estate. 
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THE GRAPHIC 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


We imagine that even our greatest living Painter could scarcely have anticipated 
the pleasure he would give to millions, when he painted for our Christmas Number 
“CHERRY RIPE.” F 

A Volume could be filled, showing the enthusiasm her appearance created. One 
amusing incident we must find space for here. . Ei 

‘An admirer of the child's face, who had evidently becn gazing at one of our 
Coloured Prints as figured at the Railway Stations, straightway telegraphed to the 
§*GrapHic OFFICE” the following suggestive message :— | 

“Ts the Mother of ‘CHERRY RIPE’a widow? Reply paid.” - 

Mr. Mittars has now Painted for us a yourfyer Sister of “Currey Rive.” This 
Picture has been pronounced by many of his, brother Artists to be one of his finest 
Works, and she is introduced to the Public by “THE GRAPHIC” as 


“LITTLE MRS. GAMP.” 


The following Artists have also ceinted Hictutes, which are all reproduced in 
MAMMA'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT: | THE CHRISTMAS DINNER IN 

A BOY AT LAST. By W. F. DANGER By J.C. DoLiman. 

YEaMES, R.A. MR. OAKBALL AT FLORENCE, Four 
HUNGRY BIRDS. By CARL _BAUERLE. Paces or WaATER-COLOUR SKETCHES 
NEW YEAR'S DAY IN OLD NEW by Re CaLvEcorTr, 

YORK. By G. H. Boucuton, A.R.A. | CHRISTMAS MORNINGaTMAMMA'S 
CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A BEDROOM DOOR. By A. Maris. 

YEAR; A SCENE AT THE EVELINA| PREPARING FOR THE CHILDREN'S 

Hospita. By C, J. STANILAND. PARTY: “NOW THEN, ONF, 
UGLY AUNTIE” AND  LOVELY| TWO, AND THREE.” By A. E. 


AUNTIE. By Miss Mary L. Gow. EMSLIE. 

AFTER THE BALL; COMPARING CHRISTMAS | MORNING: _DECO- 
PROGRAMMES, By ArTHUR| RATING THE SIGN BOARD, By 
Hopkins. YeEEND Kine. 


LIST OF TALES: 


DR. TODD'S CHRISTMAS BOX, By FRaNcES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. Illustrated 


by W.R. RALSTON. 
MILEY MELLACHIN'S BORROWED PLUMES. By. J. Hamitton, 


MR, WOOSEY’S TROUBLES. By F, W. Rosinson, Etc, 


Price ONE SHILLING, by post gd. extra. 


FMUsEMENT 


BITION 
ANIMAL PAINTINGS 


is NOW OPEN at the 


FINE ART SOCIETY’S, 148, NEw BonD STREET. 


The recent EXHIBITION of ‘TYPES OF FEMALE BEAUTY" by the leading 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS at THE GRAPHIC GALLERY was attended 
with such success that another Pictorial Collection has been organised, namely 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


BY THE 


PRINCIPAL BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANIMAL 
PAINTERS. 


Each Artist has chosen his own subject, and has told his story in as simple and as 
characteristic a manner as possible. The names of the following well-known Artists 
are among the Contributors :— 


BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
A. DE NEUVILLE. 

R. CALDECOTT, 

PAUL MEYERHEIM, 
BURTON BARBER. 
MADAME RONNER. 
CHARLES GREEN, 

H, W. B. DAVIS, R.A. 


HE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER- 

COLOUR DRAWINGS, by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools, is now 

OrEN at THOMAS McLEAN’S GALLERY, 7, Haymarket. Admission, including 
catalogue, 1s. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘*ECCE HOMO” (‘Full of 

4 Divine A tle et Times) and “THE ASCENSION,” with “CHRIST 

LEAVING THE PRETORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 

all his other great pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
10 to6. One Shilling. 


“THE ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of HIGH CLASS 
PICTURES by ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS is NOW OPEN 
at ARTHUR TOOTH and SONS' GALLERY, 5, Haymarket (Opposite Her 
Majesty's Theatre). Admission ONE SHILLING, including Catalogue. 


POMONA. By J. E. Mitzats, R.A.—This New Picture is now 
on view at ARTHUR TOOTH and SONS’ GALLERY, No. 5, Haymarket 
opposite Her Majesty's Theatre). 


ATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 53, Pall Mall, containing 
35, Muoraiby Well iea wn Artists in Water-Colours, three great works by 
JOHN MARTIN, K.L., and fifty others in oil, Now open. Admission 1s. 
ROBERT HOPKINS, Manager.’ 


UST PUBLISHED AND NOW ON VIEW. 


POMONA; “fioiht 
ainte ILLAIS, E d by S, Cousins. 
VIOLA, der eeae s 
Painted by Sir F. Lercuton. 
A few Artists’ Proofs only left. 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, LONDON. 


oe hee MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.”—Every 
NING, at 7.45. Benedick, Mr. HENRY IRVING; Beatrice, Miss ELLEN 
TERRY. MORNING PERFORMANCE TO-DAY, and Saturdays, Dec. 16, 
Dec. 23; and Jan. 6, at Two o'Clock. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open ro to 5. 


SS TERDAM INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL AND 
aie GENERAL EXHIBITION, 1883. 
All Applications from INTENDING EXHIBITORS in the UNITED KINGDOM 
must be sent in to the undersigned before the r5th of December. 
PL. SIMMONDS, British Commissioner, 35, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. For 
further information, address to Caygill’s Tourist Shice, 3713, Strand, London 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT, 

ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE.—(Managers: Messrs, ALFRED 

REED and CornEy Grain). The “TURQUOISE RING” (Last Two Nights), by 
G. W. Godfrey and Lionel Benson. Followed by an entirely New Musical Sketch 
by Mr. Corney Grain, entitled “EN ROUTE.” MORNING PERFORMANCES 
Thursday and Saturday at Three. Evenings, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Friday at Eight.—Adniission 1s. and 2s. Stalls, 3s. and ss. No fees. N,.B.— 
Wednesday Next, December 13, first time of the New Christmas Programme. See 
Daily Papers. 


HE BRIGHTON SEASON, 
Frequent, Trains from Victoria and London Bridge 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington and Liverpool Street 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton. available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets at Cheap Rates, 
Available to travel yall ‘Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 
Every saturday from Victoria and London Bridge, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m., and London Bridge at 10.35 a m 
Pullman Lrawing Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 
A Special Train for Horses, Carriages, and Servants, 
From Victoria to Brighton, at 11.15 a.m. every Weekday. 


PARIS.—SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND ROUEN, 
Cheap Express Service every Weeknight, rst, 2nd, and 3rd Class. 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—Single, 335., 24S., 178.3 Return, 558.) 19S.) 30S. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
‘Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c.— i 
Tourists’ ‘Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of 
interest. 
TICKETS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
West End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, ‘Trafalgar Square; City Office, Hay’s Agency, Cornhill; also at the Victoria 
and London Bridge Stations 
(By Order), 
J. P. KNIGHT, Genial Manager. 
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THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE 


Favourep by weather whose extraordinary fineness, even for a 
Queen’s day, was enhanced by contrast with the fogs of the pre- 
ceding week, the ceremony of Monday was carried out with a success 
which had no drawback. The day was kept as an informal holiday, 
and the crowds of loyal sight-seers whom it brought together were 
not the least interesting part of the spectacle. From an early hour 
the railway stations disgorged heavily-laden trains from the suburbs 
and the country, and cabs soon became difficult to find, and 
omnibuses were freighted with unusual loads, In the more distant 
streets along which the Royal cortége was to pass there were few 
preparations, but from Pall Mall eastwards. all was gay with 
streamers, festoons, and flags of every sort, while the Strand itself 
was a vista of Venetian masts and decorated houses, to which the 
unadorned exterior of Somerset House and of the great Law Courts 
themselves offere] a not ineffective contrast. 


= om 


THE JUDGES AT WESTMINSTER 


By ten o'clock a wondering throng very different from that 
usually seen within the precincts of our Courts of Justice had 
already begun to pour into Westminster Hall, through which the 
Judges, who had met at half-past nine to breakfast in the Peers’ 
Dining Room with the Lord Chancellor, were to pass in august 
procession to their carriages. The procession was formed in the 
Princes’ Chamber, headed by the Chancellor's mace-bearer and 
other officials, next to whom came singly the Chancellor himself in 
black and gold, the Lord Chief Justice in scarlet and ermine, the 
Master of the Rolls in black and gold, and then the other judges 
two and two, the rear being brought up by the Attorney and 
Solicitor General in their Court robes. In this order the procession 
took its way through the Peers’ Corridor and St. Stephen’s Hall to 
Westminster Hall, where, passing between rows of curious 
spectators on either hand, it entered the carriagcs which were to 
take it to the building in which henceforth its judicial work will be 
carried on. The crowd, decorously silent while it passed, broke up 
like schoolboys when all was over for a last look at the deserted 
Courts, where henceforth no Judge will sit, and no barrister be 
heard again. ; 


THE ARRIVALS AT THE NEW COURTS 


Tue Hall had been thrown‘open shortly after ten, and soon began 
to fill with invited guests. At the Grand Entrance was a guard of 
honour of the Grenadiers, and another in the Great Quadrangle of 
the Inns of Court. Volunteers, a corps d’elite whose physique and 
setting up might compare even with the picked men of the House- 
hold Regiments, while within the Hall the-coming arrival of Royalty 
was foreshadowed by half-a-dozen Yeomen of the Guard in the 
quaint dress which has remained unchanged since the far-off days of 
good Queen Bess, The Judges ia the closed carriages, which had 
afforded little view of the inmates to the spectators in the streets, were 
the first to arrive of those intended to bear a part in the ceremonies of 
the day, and were closely followed by the Civic dignitaries, who, after 
breakfasting with the Lord Mayor at the Mansion Mouse, had 
driven in procession from Walbrook, along the Thames Embank- 
ment to Palace Yard, where they had fallen in with the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s cortége. The Lord Mayor in his black satin robe embroidered 
with gold lace, the Aldermen and Sheriffs and other high officials in 
their full State dress, the Common Councilmen, whom fortune had 
favoured in the ballot for admission, in their mauve-coloured gowns, 
had scarcely taken their places when there entered from the north 
end of the Hall the still more imposing procession of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Judges, and the Law Officers; Mr. Gladstone, 
who had driven along the Strand with Mrs. Gladstone in an open 
Victoria, wearing above his Windsor uniform the official robes, 
which denote that he too takes rank among the Judges of the Realm. 
By this time the Grand Hall offered an impressive spectacle, the bril- 
liant sunshine streaming throigh the windews, and bringing out each 
architectural detail; on the right of the dais with its central mass of 
crimson and scarlet flecked with gold, the soberly-attired rows of 
legal dignitaries and other guests, famous in various walks of war and 
peace; on the left the gorgeous uniforms of the Diplomatic Corps, 
conspicuous among them the Austrian Ambassador in picturesque 
Hungarian dress, the Japanese Envoy in a suit which seemed all 
gold, the Chinese Ambassador in blue and mauve, with scarlet skull 
cap and peacock’s feather, and the American in the severity of strict 
evening costume, And now, amidst the echoes of distant cheering 
from the streets, the leading detachment of the Royal Escort trotted 
noisily into the square in front, and in another moment, as it 
seemed, so thoroughly had all the preparations been arranged, the 
Queen had entered the building, and the procession to receive her 
had been formed. 


ARRIVAL OF THE QUEEN AT PADDINGTON 


PUNCTUALITY is the motto of British Royalty, and punctually at 
10.55 the Queen left Windsor in the train which was to reach 
London at half-past eleven. A Field-Marshal’s Escort of the Blues, 
cn their coal-black horses, was in attendance at the station, and on 
the platform were the Duke of Westminster, Master of the Horse ; 
the Duchess of Bedford, Mistress of the Robes ; the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Earl of Kenmare; and Earl Sydney, the Lord Steward. 
Five Royal carriages, with the: well-known dun horses and 
postillions and outriders in scarlet and white, were waiting, and in 
the first of these the Queen took her seat, accompanied by the 
Princess Christian and the Princess Beatrice. Through Llyde Park, 
down Constitution Hill, past St. James’s Palace (where the Duchess 
of Cambridge -was at the window), through Pall Mall and the 
Strand, the carriages drove rapidly—the crowds growing denser and 
the cheering louder as they advanced. For the latter part of the 
way the road was kept by a thin red Jine of Guardsmen in addition 
to the police ; while at Waterloo Place and Trafalgar Square, and 
where the two great lines of traffic from north and south converge 
upon the Strand in Wellington Street—the point of greatest pressure 
along the route—detachments of the Household Cavalry were drawn 
up, and effectually, although in Wellington Street not without 
difficulty, prevented the cordon from being broken. The crowds 
on the pavements and at the windows, the always bright and often 
tasteful profusion of decorations, the gleam of steel as the troops 
along theline presentedarms, and the heartiness of the popular welcome 
were evidently much enjoyed by the Queen, who repeatedly bowed 
in acknowledgment. 


THE CEREMONY IN THE GREAT HALL 


THE reception at the doorway was, as we have said, so quickly 
over that it seemed to the spectators scarcely a moment before the 
procession was again moving towards the dais, while an invisible band 
played the March from A¢halie, and the whole great assemblage 
rose in homage. In the front of the procession came the architects 
and builders, the Law Officers of the Crown, the Judges, the Lord 
Chancellor, the First Commissioner of Works, and the Chancellor 
of tthe Exchequer, and then the Queen, attended right and left by 
the Lord Chamberlain and) the Lord High Steward, and followed 
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ecretary, the members of the Royal Family and of 
bree Howehoul ‘The Princes, who‘ had arrived before the 
Queen, and for whom a reception-room had been set apart, wore 
their Benchers’ gowns over military uniforms, and the Prin- 
cesses simple morning dresses. Arrived at the dais, the Home 
Secretary led the Queen to her Chair of State, while the Princes 
and Princesses ranged themselves behind, and the Judges sat in two 
half circles on either side. The key, a massive work in polished 
steel, with the monogram R.C.J. (Royal Courts of Justice) and the 
Royal standard on a shield, was now handed to Her Majesty by the 
Commissioner of Works, and by her entrusted to the Home 
Secretary, while she read 
in clear and distinct tones, 
amidst a death-like si- 
lence, the speech deliver- 
ing it into the charge of 
the Lord Chancellor. This 
done, she took the key 
once more, and gave it to 
Lord Selborne, who re- 
ceived it kneeling, and 
then delivered an address 
in reply. The Archbishop 
of York, the only prelate 
present who wore episcopal lawn and scarlet 
hood, now offered up a prayer ; and Sir W. 
Harcourt then announced that he had received 
Her Majesty’s commission to declare the build- 
ing open, a fanfare of trumpets accompanying 
the announcement. The Attorney-General next 
advanced to the steps of the dais, and prayed 
in the name of the Bar of England that Her 
Majesty would direct the proceedings of the day 
to be entered on the records of the Supreme 
Court, on which the Lord Chancellor signified 
it as the Royal will that ‘the thing should be 
done as prayed.” .Then came a loyal 
address on behalf of the four Inns of 
Court, presented by the Prince of Wales 
and the four treasurers, and another, pre- 
sented by the Chancellor, on behalf of 
the Incorporated Law Society, and with 
that the ceremony within the Hall was 
over, and Her Majesty bowed to the 
spectators and withdrew, while the band 
played the National Anthem. 


IN THE QUADRANGLE 


ON leaving the Hall the Queen was ushered 
into the Principal Courtyard or Quadrangle, 
in which had been waiting many members of 
the Junior Bar and other invited guests, for 
whom there had been no room within the hall, 
and where, on a tastefully-decorated 
scaffolding, were grouped the workmen 
who had been employed about the 

building. There the architect, Mr. 
Street, junior, and the contractors 
were introduced to ITer Majesty by 
the Commissioner of Works, and a 
loyal address was presented from 
a deputation of workmen, and 
graciously acknowledged. The 
Queen then resumed her seat in 
the Royal carriage, and the cortige sped swiftly back along 
the route it had traversed some two hours before. The Inns 
of Court did honour to the occasion with magnificent luncheon 
parties, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Princess 
Mary of Teck, the Premier, and numerous other magnates being the 
guests of the Middle Temple, the Prince Christian honouring the 
Inner Temple with his presence, the Duke of Connaught Gray’s Inn, 
and the Duke of Albany Lincoln’s Inn. At three the Courts were 
thrown open to the public, and up to an advanced hour in the 
evening continuous streams of visitors passed through the Hall, and 
out, as the Queen had done, by the Great Quadrangle, the interior 
being lighted up after dusk by five Crompton and five Swan lights. 


We have to thank Messrs. Simmonds Brothers, of Newton Street, 
Holborn, for affording seats to some of our artists in their stand 
erected at St. Clement Danes Church; and also the Directors of the 
Royal Courts of Justice Chambers Company for the same courtesy. 


THE KEY 


**COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE” 


Mr. J. MorGAN has made legal incidents a speciality of his brush ; 
and this picture, though less dramatic in its character than the 
Conclusion ef the Breach of Promise Case which we remember some 
time ago, possesses a decided interest of its own. The barrister is 
the typical barrister of the ‘‘Old Bailey” type—pugnacious, not 
disinclined to bully or browbeat if occasion serve ; altogether a very 
appropriate advocate fora client who runs some risk of visiting the 
misty heights of Dartmoor, or even of having a morning call from 
the redoubtable Mr. Marwood. This may, however, be merely a 
civil action, where money or, at the utmost, reputation are alone at 
stake, and not life or freedom. Anyhow the defendant, whom our 
British etiquette forbids from direct intercourse with his advocate, is 
pouring his instructions into the ear of his solicitor, who, as a kind of 
human filter, passes them on to the learned counsel. 


LADY STRANGFORD IN ARABI’S HOUSE, CAIRO 


Tus lady, whose name should now be almost a household 
word in the East in virtue of her untiring charity to suffering 
Mahomedan humanity, is once more devoting herself to alleviate the 
sufferings of the sick and wounded, this time in Egypt. Arabi’s 
house, conceded to her by the Khedive, is the scene of her good 
work. ‘The rebel’s late residence stands quite alone in a well-to-do 
and open part of the town, having a broad road on either side and 
a large square in front. The building consists of two blocks, joined 
by a narrow wing and balcony on the south side. Between the 
biocks is an extensive garden, and at the north-east corner isa yard 
about half as large; at the end of which is the laundry, all washing 
being done on the premises bynative women, who, from their extraor- 
dinary attitude while doing their work, look more like monkeys than 
human beings, In the west wing, on the ground-floor, there are three 
wards, a large entrance hall, kitchen, &c, Above, on the first-floor, 
are rooms for most of the staff; the officers’ wards are on the first- 
floor in the east block, which is much larger than the others, occu- 
pying the whole of the north side. On the same floor are the Arabs; 
who, however, are quite separate from the English. On the ground- 
tloor of the same block are fourteen rooms—three as wards for 
Arabs; the others for stores, baths, and carpenters’ shop. All 
splints, and most of the furniture, are made on the premises. 
Altogether it is a building well suited for the purpose of an hospital; 
and, with the improvements that have been made under the super- 
intendence of Lady Strangford and Dr. Sieveking, nothing is left to 
be desired. A striking proof of the influence Lady Strangford’s good 
work has already had over the natives, and the confidence they feel 
in the treatment gained at the English verses the Arab hospital is 
illustrated in the following :—A man who was brought in with a bad 
wound in his leg received at Tel-el-Kebir refused at first to have the 
limbamputated ; but was told that, if that was his resolution, he must 
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return to the native hospital. On being carried down to the vehicle 
ready to take him EN he cried piteously, and said, ‘‘¥ os nay 
take both my legs off as long as I am allowed to remain where t 
am.” The natives are fairly astonished at the kind ine 
received at the hands of the bright young English nurses, an hs & 
majority seem exceedingly grateful, especially when Lady Strangtor 
doles out to each patient his allowance of cigarettes. | nich 
Not only are sick and wounded Arabs cared for in this establis ‘ 
ment, but many sick British officers have been nursed and pore 
convalescence within its walls. When Lady Strangford an ‘ e 
staff first took possession of Arabi’s house it was ina es! 4 
state and entirely empty, with the exception of Arabi’s favourite 
white cat, which was in the same condition of dirt and emptiness as 
the building. Alterations, whitewashing, painting, and furnishing 
had to be done; and in less than a fortnight the first patients were 
admitted. Now there are over thirty native patients and four or five 
British officers. The establishment of this English ce ae 
hospital, which ought to be made a permanency 1n | Cairo, for the 
need of itis much felt, has been one of Lady Strangford’s most success- 
ful undertakings. F. V. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


TurRouGHOUT his life the late Archbishop was emphatically a 
hard worker, one who taxed his strength, both. bodily and mental, 
to the uttermost. Four years ago, moreover, his affectionate home- 
loving nature received a severe shock in the successive deaths of his 
wife and his only son. It was scarcely to be wondered at that, 
under such conditions, a naturally vigorous constitution should fail. 
Last winter his medical advisers wished him to stay abroad, but he 
insisted on returning in time to officiate at the marriage of Prince 
Leopold, and the same devotion to his duty impelled him to go to 
Osborne to confirm the sons of the Prince of Wales in August last. 
**Tt is the last thing I shall do for the Queen,” he said, in reply to 
the doctor’s remonstrances, ‘‘and I mean to do it.’ On his 
journey home he caught a cold, and the attack of inflammation of the 
lungs which followed was the beginning of his last illness. 

Archibald Campbell Tait was the youngest son of the late Mr. 
Craufurd Tait, Writer to the Signet, of Harvieston, county 
Clackmannan. His mother was a daughter of Sir John Campbell, 
of Succoth, Lord President of the Court of Session. He was born 
at Edinburgh, December 2end, 1811, and was educated at the 
Edinburgh High School, the Edinburgh Academy, and Glasgow 
University, Thence he went to Balliol College, Oxford. On his 
arrival, Dr. Jenkyns, the then Master of the College, said to him, 
‘© Well, Mr. Tait, what have you come to Oxford for?” ‘* To 
improve myself, sir, and to make friends,” replied the young Scotch- 
man, and future Archbishop. He became successively Scholar, 
Fellow, and Tutor of his College, and in 1833 graduated B.A. in 
first-class honours. During this period he was strongly opposed to 
the Tractarian movement, and was one of the four tutors who drew 
the attention of the University authorities to the celebrated ‘* Tract 
No. XC.” This led to the formal censure of the Tract, to the avowal 
of its authorship by. Mr. J. H. Newman, and in the end to his 
secession to the Church of Rome. It is doubtful whether Dr. Tait’s 
mature judgment approved this act of his enthusiastic youth. He 
became so tolerant (not from indifference, but because he regarded 
the essence of Christianity as infinitely more important than its 
manifold outward manifestations) that he probably wished that 
Newman had been let alone. Jad he been Ict alone he might have 
stayed in the Church as Pusey stayed in it, and the Church might 
have been spared that: blow under which, as Disraeli said, she reeled 
thirty years after. 

Dr. Tait took Holy Orders in 1836, and in 1842, on the death of 
Dr. Arnold, he was appointed Head Master of Rugby School. It 
was no easy task to follow a pedagogue so admired and beloved as 
Arnold, but Tait possessed great administrative capacities and 
excellent common sense. His Rugby career, therefore, was 
decidedly successful. It may be mentioned that two of his pupils 
were the present Lord Derby and M. Waddington, late Prime 
Minister of France. 

While Head Master of Rugby (in 1843) Dr. Tait married Miss 
Catherine Spooner, daughter of Archdeacon Spooner. This proved 
a most happy and harmonious union, though its happiness was 
chequered with very bitter trials. 

Dr. Tait overworked himself at Rugby, his health suffered, and 
consequently he was glad to accept in 1850 the Deanery of Carlisle, 
as a post of comparative rest and_ retirement. But he did not 
become the typical sinecure dean, On the contrary, aided zealously 
in every good work by his admirable wile, he provided additional 
pulpit services, visited the poor, stimulated education, organised 
charities. While thus engaged a terrible blow {in 1856) fell on 
himself and his affectionate partner. Within a few days’ time five 
of their children were carried off by an attack of malignant scarlet 
fever. The pathetic record of that sorrowful period is fully 
set forth in the well-known volume published soon after Mrs. Tait’s 
death in 1878, and entitled ‘‘ Catherine and Craufurd Tait.” 

Shortly after these sad bereavements Dr. Blomfield resigned the 
Bishopric of London, and Dr. Tait was nominated to the vacant 
see. In this elevated post he displayed the same practical piety as 
at Carlisle. Noting how much faster the population of London 
grew than the spiritual provision made for it, he courageously 
established the Bishop of London’s Fund, and met with such a 
hearty response to his appeal that in ten years he had raised 
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appointed his successor by Mr. Disraeli. The wisdom of the 
appointment has been justified by results, for Dr. Tait, by his 
moderation and his good sense, was eminently fitted to guide the 
Church through a troublous and difficult period. He was always 
the consistent advocate of all necessary toleration in lesser matters, 
the same censurer of harsh and irritating measures, whether against 
Roman Catholics or Nonconformists, and the constant counsellor of 
charity and peace. As he himself said, in words which deserve to 
be remembered : ‘‘ The truths of a living Christian faith can never 
be made to find their way into reluctant minds through mere 
protests and negations, far less by the mere attempt to inflict pains 
and penalties on those whom we think to be in error.” 

During his last illness the Archbishop’s sufferings were less severe 
than those which fall to the lot of many mortals. Still the daily- 
increasing weakness made him very weary of life, and he more than 
once expressed his desire to depart. The end came painlessly at 
last on the morning of Advent Sunday, December 3rd, just four 
years after his wife’s death. All the members of his family were 
present. 

The family declined the offer made by Dean Bradley of a tombin 
Westminster Abbey, and the mortal remains of the Archbishop were 
to be laid yesterday (Friday) beside those of his wife and son at 
Addington. 

Our portrait is from a photograph. 


THE GUARDS AT CAIRO 


Our engraving is from a photograph by M. P. Sébah, of Cairo 
and depicts a group of officers belonging to the Grenadier Guards, 
which formed a portion of the late Expeditionary Force to Egypt. 
The Guards had not taken part in active warfare since the Crimean 
War, when the good service they rendered is historical, and the 
general interest felt in the share they have taken in the late 
campaign has been enhanced by their commander being a son of 
Her Majesty, who, like most of his men, here saw real warfare for 
the first time, How well the Duke of Connaught acquitted himself 
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In 1868 Archbishop Longley died, and the Bishop of London was _ 
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of his duties has been told by Lord Wolseley, while, though kept 
in the second or reserve line, the rank and file showed themselves in 
no way behind their leader, and completely falsified the croaking 
prophecies that they were mere feather-bed soldiers—splendid 
adjuncts to a pageant, but useless in the field, On the contrary, 
they showed themselves quite equal to their more experienced 
comrades in the toilsome marches across the desert, and stood the 
main brunt of the firing at Tel-el-Kebir as unflinchingly as they 
would a Royal salute. Indeed, if the post of danger be that of 
honour, they were certainly accorded it on September 13th. 
Arabi had gained an inkling of the proposed attack, but, never 
dreaming that the British could advance so near his lines unper- 
ceived, had pointed his guns for a range of some distance, so that 
when his gunners discovered that the foe was upon them, they fired 
over the Heads of the first line into the second column, where the 
Guards were stationed. 


“KIT—A MEMORY” 


Mr. Payn’s New Story, illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, is 
continued on page 653. 


Tue ImposinG STATE CEREMONY of the opening of the New 
Courts of Justice, particulars of which will be found under “Our 
Illustrations,” and the deplored but not unexpected death of the good 
Primate, have dwarfed most other features of the week.—An 
Autumn Session, besides results which our Parliamentary column 
has recorded, has done, we fancy, further service in curbing the rage 
for ‘‘extra-Parliamentary utterances.” Mr. Forster, M.P., has 
has indeed made a neat speech at Bradford (where he distributed the 
prizes to the students of the Technical School) on the necessity of 
meeting foreign competition by improved industrial training. We 
must, he said, do one of two things—make cheaper articles or 
produce better work; and Mr. Stanhope in South Durham has 
been making merry over the condition of the British taxpayer, 
who may now say that if the Conservatives chastised him with whips 
the Liberals are chastising him with scorpions,—Ministers, all 
at least who can, are fleeing to the country for brief repose—Mr. 
Gladstone to spend a few days at Sir W. Harcourt’s residence in 
the New Forest, Lord Granville for Walmer Castle, Lord Kim- 
berley for Kimberley Hall, Norfolk. | The Premier’s visit to 
Midlothian, where he will be the guest of Lord Rosebery, is not to 
be made until the 15th of January, As at present arranged, he is 
to make three speeches only, at the Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, at 
Dalkeith, and at West Calder. The Scotch Liberal Club will 
prepare a banquet for him in the Corn Exchange.—The by-election 
at Wigan went against the Radical candidate by a majority of 624 
votes. The result was a gain of one for the Opposition, since 
though the former member was a Conservative, the seat had really 
been vacant for two years.—The poll for Liverpool was taken yester- 
day (Friday). The Licensed Victuallers’ Association will support Mr. 
Forwood—a most pliant personage, to judge from his speeches, who 
calls himself a Democratic Tory—on the sufficient but hardly com- 
plimentary ground of being the least objectionable candidate of the 
two.—At a dinner in honour of his return from the United States at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, where Mr. Parnell took the chair, 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan avowed his belief that America would some day 
invite England to a friendly conference over the Irish difficulty. It 
was becoming a domestic question in America, and could scarcely 
cease to be so until England conceded to her sister island such rights 
as are enjoyed by individual States within the Union.—Sir S. 
Northcote, who was for some time storm-bound at Dartmouth, on 
board Mr. W. W. H. Smith’s yacht, has at last been able to make 
sail for the Mediterranean. [His health even in these few days has 
decidedly amended. —Mr. Fawcett, on the other hand, to the great 
grief of friends and opponents, has been struck down with an attack 
of diphtheria, accompanied by fever, which quickly assumeda typhoid 
character, The bulletins admit considerable danger, though much 
trust is reasonably placed in the vigorous constitution of the patient. 


In IRELAND, Mr. Dawson, M.P., whose re-election to the 
Mayoralty of Dublin has caused some displeasure to the Conserva- 
tives as a breach of the tacit compact between the two parties that 
Mayors should be chosen from each alternately, has already signalised 
himself by rising hastily from the Court, where Mr. Justice 
O’Brien had been opening the New Commission, and hurrying off to 
the Corporation to deliver a speech which is generally considered as 
a sort of counterblast to the Judge’s Charge. Mr. Justice O’Brien 
had, it seems, been deploring the lawlessnese of the city, and had 
attributed to it the dulness of trade and the scarcity of remunerative 
employment. The Judge’s conclusion Mr. Dawson could not allow. 
Trade might be dull, he freely owned, but it was absurd to suppose 
that this was brought about by the chance murder of a policeman in 
an affray.—True bills have been returned against James Dowling, 
T. Devine, and Joseph Poole for the murder of Police Constable 
Cox in Abbey Street, and against three men, Patrick Higgins, T. 
Higgins, and Michael Flynn, for the murder of Lord Ardilaun’s two 
bailiffs. The trials of these last, who have been arraigned separately, 
were to commence on Thursday.—Mr. Field, the other victim of last 
week, is doing well, and hopes are confidently entertained of his 
recovery.—Proceedings in the Queen’s Bench on Tuesday against 
Messrs. Davitt, Healy, and Quin for their recent speeches, were 
characterised on both sides by an easy good-humour—not to say 
mirthfulness—which almost suggested wonder that any steps had 
been taken at all, Ultimately the hearing of the summons was 
adjourned for ten days, and Mr. Davitt, who alone of the three 
defendants seemed sufficiently interested in the matter to inquire into 
the legal nature of his offence, was blandly informed by the Attorney 
General that the proceedings were taken under the toth and 11th of 
Charles I., cap. 10, and a corresponding English statute, temp. 
James I.—The enforcement of the Curfew Clause in Dublin has had 
the gratifying effect of reducing drunken charges for the week from 
79 to 47, and the aggregate of morning charges in the police-courts 
from 119 to 73.—On Thursday last, the time for lodging applica- 
tions under the Arrears Act expired. Nearly 60,000 of these have 
been received at the head offices of the Land Commission.—A 
detachment of seventy men and two officers left the Curragh this 
week for Galway, for duty at the execution of the Maamtrasna 
murderers, The five who pleaded guilty have not yet been respited. 
—A man has been arrested in Limerick on suspicion of being the 
Kelly alluded to at the trial as the real instigator of the crime, in 
conjunction with another man named Nee. 

On Monpay Eveninc Lorp WOLSELEY and the Naval and 
Military Commanders of the Egyptian Campaign were entertained 
at dinner by Sir W. G. Armstrong, President of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. In acknowledging the honour done to him, Lord 
Wolseley took occasion to assure home critics that it was a mistake 
to run down the Egyptian Army. The infantry were well drilled 
and armed, and the artillery was very good. But the infantry was 
badly officered, and it was opposed to splendid soldiers commanded 
by splendid officers, and the artillery had dropped so far behind the 
time that they used the old-fashioned common shell, whereas we used 
the shrapnell. In the Crimea there had not been a single officer of 
the scientific corps in command of either a brigade or a division. In 
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Egypt out of twenty-five on the Headquarter Staff twelve were 
Engineers or Artillery men. 

STRONG SOUTH-EASTERLY GALES with snow have visited this 
week the coast of Scotland, greatly impeding traffic and blocking 
the tramway lines at Leith and Edinburgh, Off Tynemouth Pier 
a vessel foundered with all hands, and there have been heavy falls of 
snow in Northumberland and Durham.—At Aberdeen the blusterous 
weather has been turned to account to renew upon a larger scale the 
experiments of the effect of oil upon the waters. The results so far 
go to show that the oil may be useful for small craft entering the 
harbour, but will not have the effect anticipated in the case of larger 
vessels. Seal oil is about twice as powerful for the purpose as 
mineral oil. 

AT A NUMEROUSLY-ATTENDED AND INFLUENTIAL MEETING 
of City Solicitors, at the Guildhall, on Tuesday, held at the invita- 
tion of the Law and City Courts Committee of the Corporation to 
consider the suggestion of the Lord Chancellor that the immemorial 
sittings at Guildhalt should be transferred to the New Law Courts, 
it was resolved, wif&only one dissentient, to ‘‘ signify respectfully 
to Her Majesty’s Government that they would desire to have a year’s 
experience of the New Courts before deciding whether to ask for 
the removal dr not.” The Council of the Incorporated Law Society 
unanimously approve the removal, 

‘THe SKYE CROFTERS have not yet accepted ‘terms of peace. In 
the Braes district a compromise has at last been arrived at; but 
at Glendale, out of 500 tenants, five only have paid the rent 
demanded of them; and on the adjoining estate of Dr. Nicol 
Martin payments have been universally refused. The authorities, 
who have only 160 policemen to dispose of in the whole of Inver- 
nessshire, are powerless, and must apply to Government for 
assistance. 

Tue Price OF Coat has again gone down all over the North of 
England, and the South Yorkshire owners are completely beaten 
out of the London market by the supplies from the Durham districts. 
The masters, it is said, contemplate taking back the 10 per cent. 
advance of wages. 

THE Matacasy Envoys, now staying at the Alexandra Hotel, 
visited the House of Commons on Friday, when they were shown 
over the Library and other principal ¢partments by Dr. Cameron. 
On Saturday they. called on Lord Granville, at the Foreign Office, 
and asked for an interview with the Queen, in order to present 
their credentials to Her Majesty, and for an opportunity to lay 
before the British Government their complaints of recent aggressions 
onthe part of France. On Monday they received a deputation 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society. One of the two envoys 
speaks excellent English, 


MANORIAL RIGHTS over 347 acres Of common land in the neigh- 
bourhood .of Croydon and Caterham have been acquired by the 
Corporation of London, at an outlay of 7,000/, The lands in 
question are open, breezy spaces, easy of access, and commanding 
extensive views. The action of the Corporation has saved them 
from imminent peril of being built over. 

AT A MEETING AT HALESOWEN it was resolved to memorialise 
the Government for an inquiry into the employment of women in 
nail and chain making. The heavy labour, it was asserted, causes 
many deaths among the workwomen. The state of the female 
nailers was graphically described some time since in the Daily 
Lelegraph. 

STANFORD COURT, WORCESTERSHIRE, the seat of Sir F. 
Winnington, was burned to the ground on Tuesday night. The 
family pictures and some of the furniture were saved, but a valuable 
library and MSS, were lost. Stanford Court was an Elizabethan 
mansion, and had been in the Winnington family for four centuries, 

At a SPECIAL MEETING OF THE MANCHESTER CITY COUNCIL 
it was determined to support the scheme for a ship canal by a 
majority of forty-six votes to six. 

PROVINCIAL ART AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS continue to 
flourish. The Exhibition at the Bradford Technical School, opened 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales last June, closed on Saturday 
after having been visited by over 300,000 persons, while the receipts 
amounted to 16,000/., leaving a net profit of 9,000/, 

THE BURNING OF THE ALHAMBRA THEATRE, Leicester Square, 
ha; added yet another to the list of theatres destroyed this year by 
fire. The fire was discovered at 1 A.M. on Thursday, and in a short 
time the flames were shooting high in the air, lighting up the distant 
IlIouses of Parliament and the entire southern bank of the Thames 
as with an angry sunset. The well-known minarets remained 
untouched for nearly an hour, 

Tur DEATH OF Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE at6 P.M. on Wednesday 
evening, though not unexpected, will cause deep regret wherever 
English novels are known and read. Mr, Trollope was still, up to 
his brief illness, in the full vigour of his days, having been born on 
the 24th of April in the famous Waterloo year, An indefatigable 
worker, writer of travels, biographer, and novelist, he will be best 
remembered in this last capacity. Though not so great a master of 
fiction as Thackeray and Dickens, there has been no one since they 
passed away who has created more characters that seem destined to 
survive than the author of ‘‘ Barchester Towers” and the ‘‘ Three 
Clerks.” ‘The attack which gaused his death was of the nature of a 
paralytic stroke. i 

2 a 


THE AUTUMN SESSION 


Tue hero of the Autumn Session which closed so abruptly and 
unexpectedly during the dinner hour of Friday last week is undoubt- 
edly Lord Randolph Churchill..: Whatever fineness of distinction 
may sometime be established between his actual lead of the House and 
the titular position of others, it cannot be disputed that in the debates 
on the Closure Resolutions he was the actual leader of the Opposi- 
tion. **When the House met in October it was reasonable to sup- 

- pose that—obstruction or unforeseen incidents apart—it might 
complete its labours within a fortnight. The question at issue was 
not one of policy but strictly of procedure. The subject was one 
with which Members were intimately and practically acquainted. It 
was for the common good that the House should be delivered from 
the thraldom in which it has languished for some years, and that its 
Rules, made for other times and other manners, should be amended. 
This view of the situation was openly and formally accepted by Sir 
Stafford Northcote. He had on more than one occasion declared 
that, with the exception of the First Resolution dealing with the 
Closure, there was nothing which a and his friends were inclined 

© oppose in the Government scheme. 
aes pervect to the First Resolution, Sir Stafford and others 
sitting on the front Opposition Bench were too shrewd and 
too familiar with the usages of Parliament to take seriously 
to heart the prophecies of evil which authorities like Mr. 
Chaplin indulged in. They knew to what extent the Closure 
Rules, if passed, would be used, or rather disused. But the 
cry of the ‘‘gag ” was a convenient one, and it has always 
been the first duty of an Opposition to oppose. Sir Stafford 
accordingly moved the rejection of the First Resolution, his 
objections being supported in an orderly but somewhat dull debate. 
This concluded and the division taken, Leaders on the Front Bench, 
acting in accordance with the traditions of political warfare in the 
Commons, were ready enough to accept the inevitable, and to yield 
to the decision of the majority deliberately arrived at after prolonged 
debate. It was then that Lord Randolph Churchill appeared on the 
scene, and gavea fresh turn to most things. Whatever others might 
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do, the Fourth Party would hoist the flag of “ No surrender,” and, 
if necessary, die under it. At the omtset Sir Stafford Northcote 
made a stand for his position. Lord Randolph moved an amend- 
ment, which Sir Stafford Northcote was obliged to admit was 
‘confusing and impracticable,” and he advised its withdrawal. 
This was a gage of battle which Lord Randolph Churchill accepted 
with great alacrity. Sooner or later the struggle must come, and it 
seemed well to him that it should be at once. He scornfully refused 
the proffered advice, insisted upon dividing, and left Sir Stafford in 
the awkward position of having to decide whether he would vote 
against a member of his own party who was still fighting against the 
obnoxious Resolution, whether he would vote with him, or whether 
he would leave the House without voting. Sir Stafford Northcote 
characteristically adopted the middle course, and in a memorable 
scene the Leaders of the Opposition one by one slipped out of the 
House. Mr. W. H. Smith not being able to make up his mind till 
it was too late, the question was put when he had slid some feet 
down the bench in the direction of the doorway, 

Lord Randolph Churchill did not induce many members of the 
Conservative party to remain to vote with him, and those who did 
were not of the weightiest class. But he settled, for the Autumn 
Session at least, the personal question at issue between himself and 
Sir Stafford Northcote. From that day forth he was Leader de facto. 
Night after night he covered the paper with amendments, and up to 
the eve of the collapse of Friday argued with a tireless courage and 
a lightness of heart that excited admiration even in quarters where 
the consequence of prolonging the Session was deplored. Harassed 
by these lively tactics, and failing in bodily health, Sir Stafford 
Northcote withdrew more and more into the background, till 
finally, with general good wishes for his return to health, he faded 
away in Mr, Smith’s yacht for more peaceful scenes in the 
Mediterranean. 

Lord Randolph’s personality has filled the Session only in 

secondary degree to Mr. Gladstone. The Premier’s endurance and 
unfailing activity have been marvellous. There have been times 
when Lord Randolph Churchill has taken his rest. The Speaker 
being in the chair, the Rules of the House happily precluded the 
delivery of more than one speech on an.amendment. Thus Lord 
“Randolph, having attacked Mr. Gladstone on a particular amend- 
ment, might go his way to dinner or elsewhere to recruit himself for 
the next opportunity. But Mr. Gladstone had to answer not only 
Lord Randolph, but Members in other parts of the House. The 
whole debate was focussed upon him. If he were absent for more 
than an hour a hitch was sure to arise; aud, as happened on the 
last Wednesday afternoon of the Session, when the Premier was 
temporarily indisposed, the debate came to a standstill. This effort 
prolonged over six weeks, in supplement to an unusually long and 
laborious Session, would have been hard on a man in the prime of 
life, On one already past three score years and ten, when an 
ordinary man’s strength is but labour and sorrow, it seemed sufficient 
to kill, Mr. Gladstone, however, bore up against it, with few signs 
of exhaustion, till the end was actually within sight, when he was 
compelled by failing health to stand aside, and heard in his sick 
chamber on Friday night that all was over, and the Rules passed. 

As to what will be the practical issue of the Segiion it would be 
rash, with the experience already gained of the working of the 
Second Rule, to make a confident forecast, That Rule, dealing with 
motions for adjournment at Question-time, struck at the most 
common, and not the least serious, cause of obstruction. When the 
Rules were introduced they proposed that such motion should not 
be made except by leave of the House. This was protested against 
as being too drastic, and the result of discussion was the important 
Order that now stands upon the books, It was shown in practice 
that whenever a member got thirty-nine to agree with him as to the 
urgency of a specific question, he can interpose between the House 
and its ordered business, and can do so with an authority that was 
altogether lacking in former circumstances when a similar power 
was exercised by: individual members. It is true the Rule renders 
impossible the tyranny of individual members at this stage of a 
night’s proceedings. But it places in the hands of a regular Oppo- 
sition, whether it chances to be Liberal or Conservative, a 
tremendous weapon of legalised obstruction, For example, the 
chances of early passing a Bill for the Assimilation of the Borough 
and County Franchise are greatly limited by the existence of the 
new Standing Order. ‘he First Resolution, girt about as it is with 
safeguards on behalf of the minority, is not likely, by the measure of 
its practical use, to justify the prolonged and virulent opposition 
with which its introduction was met. It was too ponderous to be 
easily moved in the form in which it was passed. But when the 
Speaker intimated that he would construe the phrase ‘“ the evident 
sense of the House,” as meaning the general sense of the House, it 
was still more heavily weighted. A suggestion was made that the 
Closure should be brought into operation to defeat the tactics of 
members who successfully moved the adjournment after questions. 
But it was clear on a moment’s consideration that this could not be 
done. Mr. Yorke and Mr, Gibson, in their application for leave 
to move the adjournment, were backed by the whole force of 
the Conservative party, in face of which fact the Speaker could not 
declare it the evident sense of the House that the question be 
now put. 

Itis upon other and humbler Rules that the House must rely for 
relief. ‘This has been given in several ways. For example, by the 
Third Rule, which requires that when a motion for adjournment is made 
during debate the debate thereupon shall be confined to the question 
of adjournment ; by the Fourth Rule, giving the Speaker power to 
call upon Members to rise in their places when divisions are chal- 
lenged ; and, in larger measure, by the Twelfth Rule, which places 
at the disposal of the Government Mondays and Thursdays for 
dealing with Supply. But, as many think, it is in the scheme of 
Grand Committees, to be partially tried next Session, that the true 
means will be found of permanently relieving Parliament of the 
almost fatal congestion under which it has recently laboured. 

Henry W. Lucy 


——————— 


Dramatic ArT ACROSS THE ATLANTIC does not appear to be 
of the highest class, if we are to credit the San Francisco News 
Letter, which complains that the American stage of to-day isin a 
rather pitiful condition. It is a circus, and nothing else. Stock 
companies have been abolished, circuits for travelling combinations 
established, and the theatrical business has fallen into the hands of 
a lot of uneducated, ignorant, vulgar showmen, men without 
knowledge of dramatic art, but shrewd, sharp at bargains, and of 
purely commercial instincts. And, unfortunately, these men are 
successful. There are a few theatres still managed on old principles, 
and in which art and refinement still reign, but the rest arc all run 
on the clap-trap, humbug system. Excessive advertising of all 
kinds, brazen falsehoods, flashy posters, brag and bombast, &c., all 
the tricks and deceits of human ingenuity are used to attract the 
public, and the public is attracted. Humbug for ever! Our 
authors are quacks, our managers charlatans, What is the average 
entertainment offered on the stage to-day? Melodrama, in which 
brutality is represented as proper, scenes of misery that excite 
amusement instead of sympathy, absurd representations of human 
suffering that harden huiman hearts to the reality. Melodrama, ze. 
misrepresentation. Comedy that is pointless, witless, ridiculously 
improbable and idiotic. Cheap and ignorant actors, who cannot 
speak their own language, who are coarse in manner, vulgar in 
habits and dress, and who lack sufficient intelligence to grasp 
even the slightest phase of human character. And ¢hds is the 
American stage of to-day ! 
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THE FATE OF THE RUINED PARIS TUILERIES has at last been 
definitively sealed, after the question of their restoration or demoli- 
tion has been constantly argued since the Communists set them ablaze 
over eleven years since. The Government claims any parts of the 
buildings likely to be of use or of historical interest, and sold the bare 
materials on Monday for 1,280/., with the stipulation that the ruins 
must be removed within six months. M. Garnier, the architect, is 
to examine each portion as it is taken down. So vanishes the home 
of the Sovereigns of France for over three centuries. 


A FresH ARcTIC EXPEDITION is to be undertaken by the 
Danes, who intend to send out a search party to relieve the crew of 
the Djimphna, reported to be either lost or in great danger in the 
Kara Sea. The Djimphna started early this year on‘ a surveying 
expedition, and in September was caught in the ice off Waigatz 
Island, whence she appears to have drifted into the Kara Sea, 
south of Nova Zembla. The French Geographical Society have 
received a letter announcing that the vessel, though imprisoned by 
the ice, is uninjured, and will be able to continue her voyage in the 
spring, but nevertheless a relief party of ten or fifteen sledges and 
150 reindeer will leave Archangel in the spring under Captain 
Normann’s command, to explore the coasts of the peninsula of 
Yalmat. : 

A Livinc DEATH Is ENDURED BY THE WOULD-BE ASSASSIN 
or Kinc Humbert oF Iraty, Passanante, who failed to shoot 
the King soon after his accession, and was reprieved from death to 
life-long imprisonment. He is kept in the Prison of Portoferrario, 
the Italian correspondent of the American Register tells us, in a cell 
nine feet square, Baxaly lit by a tiny window, and is so heavily and 
closely chained by the ankle that he can only lie on his bed or stand 
upright by the wall, Occasionally the chain is loosened slightly, 
but usually he lies all day coiled up in a blanket on his bed. He is 
worse off than those condemned to hard labour, as he cannot earn 
anything to buy any luxuries, and none of his relatives ever send 
him a farthing, while the perpetual idleness must be fearful. He is 
not even allowed a Bible to read. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL TOILETTES are the latest novelties of the 
Parisian winter season—dresses smothered in feathers of different 
kinds to suit all complexions. Thereis the ‘‘ canary ” costume for 
piquante brunettes ; the ‘* humming birds” of ruby brocade covered 
with deep red feathers sown with jewels; the ‘‘ blue swan ” in palest 
turquoise plumes, adopted by blondes; the ‘‘ wood pigeon” of 
soft grey for those no longer in their first youth; and the ‘‘ white 
dove” for bashful @utantes, ‘whose pure snowy feathers inspire 
sonnets to the stars or the lilies,” declares that romantic chronicler 
of “high life,” ‘ Etincelle,” in the Paris Figaro. Another fashionable 
craze is for old coins of all countries, which are made into artistic 
medallions, bracelets, and brooches. Monograms on note paper 
are arranged to imitate coins bearing the initials, arms, or favourite 
device of the writer, this fashion being adopted by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Queen of Spain, and the Grand 
Duchess Vladimir of Russia. 


Lonpon Morra.iry decreased last week, and 1,605 deaths were 
registered, against 1,681 during the previous week, a fall of 76, 
being 142 below the average, and at the rate of 21°5 per 1,000. 
These deaths included 5 from small-pox (a rise of 3), 76 from measles 
(an increase of 12), 52 from scarlet fever (a decrease of 7), 18 
from diphtheria (a fall of 2), 14 from whooping-cough (a decrease 
of 7), 2 from typhus fever, 29 from enteric fever, 4 from ill- 
defined forms of continued fever, 14 from diarrhoea and dysentery (a 
fall of 3), and none from cholera, Deaths referred to diseases of 
the respiratory organs numbered 424, a rise of 13, but being 69 
below the average. Different forms of violence caused 75 deaths, 
68 of which were the result of negligence or accident ; there were 
54 cases of suicide. There were 2,535 births registered, against 
2,503 during the previous week,, being 76 below the average. The 
mean temperature of the air was 37°4 deg., and 3°7 deg. below.the 
average ; the lowest night temperature was on Saturday, when 27°3 
deg. were registered. 


Diaries AND CHristrmas CARns.——lIt is safe to count upon 
Messrs. De La Rue and Co. for pretty and useful diaries and almanacks 
for the New Year, and this season their productions are fully up to the 
high level of merit the public are accustomed to expect from this 
firm. The wall almanacks and revolving calendars are of fresh 
design, and are excellent specimens of colour-printing. The 
leather almanacks for the table are solid in make, and the figures 
are so clearly printed that they can be seen at a glance. Of pocket 
diaries there are all varieties ; from the small finger diary in a nickel 
or leather case to fit the waistcoat pocket, to the dainty productions 
in delicate Russia leather containing scissors, compartments for 
stamps, cards, and papers. One of these pocket diaries in blue 
leather with gold ornamentation is as dainty a thing of its kind 
as we have seen. Another of dark leather bound with metal is 
more serviceable, if less pretty to look at. Mention must also be 
made of the very useful table diaries, containing a mass of informa- 
tion for the service of business men.—Being rather old-fashioned, 
and as our ideas do not flow so fast as to make the delay caused by 
dipping our pen into the inkstand a nuisance, we are not very fond 
of these new inventions of the stylographic kind. Hearson’s 
** Anti-Stylograph,” issued by Messrs. De La Rue, is a_neat- 
looking affair, and the specimen we are writing this notice with 
does its work very creditably. Perhaps, after a while, we shall get 
so attached to it as to throw our inkstand out of window, but at 
present we prefer to suspend our judgment.—Messrs. Letts, Son, 
and Co. send us a selection of very ingenious diaries, designed to 
facilitate the transaction of business and professional affairs. 
Among these we notice the Medical Diary, with spaces ruled for the 
entry of all possible details connected with the daily routine of a 
doctor’s practice ; the Housekeeper’s Diary with printed headings, 
and ruled spaces for the entry of each day’s dealings with trades- 
men, and other household expenses, such as gas and water rates, 
&c. ; the Clerical Diary, with the proper lessons for each day, and 
much other information. Besides these special diaries there are 
serviceable scribbling diaries for office use, wal] calendars of various 
kinds, and pocket diaries of all shapes and sizes.—Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co. send us several specimens of their calendars with 
daily quotations from the Bible, Shakespeare, and celebrated 
authors. Some of the smaller almanacks issued by this firm are of 
much beauty.—A set of Christmas cards which should be very 
popular are those by Mr. Alfred Gray, of Albert Street, N.W. 
These are in black and white, and they display considerable origi- 
nality of conception, and in many cases not a little humour. The 
drawings are on all sorts of subjects, including some humorous 
sketches relating to the recent campaign in Egypt. Many of these 
cards differ somewhat from the usual type, as they have a comical 
and satiric flavour.—Messrs. J. F. Schipper and Co. send us a set 
of Christmas cards of much merit. While departing but little from 
the conventional Christmas idea, they yet succeed in imparting some 
freshness to their designs, many of which are exceedingly graceful. 
The colouring, too, is good.—Messrs. George Falkner and Sons, of 
Manchester, have published some novel Christmas and New Year 
cards, printed in Old English type. They bear mottoes from 
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IN THE GREAT HALL 
OPENING OF THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE BY THE QUEEN—THE CEREMONY 
THE 
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Tire is plenty of news from Ecypr this week. After weeks of 
preparation and procrastination Arabi has been brought to trial, 
sentenced to death, reprieved by order of the Khédive, and finally 
condemned to perpetual exile—the actual proceedings taking less 
thanan hour. This remarkably prompt settlement was effected by 
the Commission of Inquiry consenting to abandon the charges of 
incendiarism and of misusing the white flag, and by the consequent 
agreement of Arabi to plead guilty to the charge of simple rebellion. 
Both sides having thus come to an understanding, the Comimission re- 
ported to Raouf Pasha, the President of the Court-martial appointed to 
try the prisoner, that sufficient evidence having been obtained, Arabi 
was formally sent to trial for the crime of rebellion. The Court duly 
assembled on Sunday, and Arabi having been formally arraigned by 
the President, handed a written plea of guilty to his senior counsel, 
Mr. Broadley. The Court then adjourned in order to consider its 
judgment, and submit it to the Khédive. On re-assembling the 
President pronounced that the Court unanimously condemned Arabi 
to death, the sentence, however, being immediately followed by the 
reading of a decree from the Khédive in which ‘‘for reasons of our 
own” it was announced that the penalty of death pronounced 
against Ahmed Arabi is commuted to perpetual exile from Egypt 
and its dependencies, Should, however, he enter Egyptian terri- 
tory he will be punished with death. What place of exile will be 
definitively allotted to Arabi is not as yet known beyond that it will 
be to some portion of British territory. The Cape, Gibraltar, and 
Guernsey have each been named as likely points where he will be 
allowed to reside on giving his parole to make no attempt to escape. 
He will be deprived of his title of Pasha, but will retain his sword, 
and will receive a certain income. As for his colleagues in the 
late rebellion, it is expected that the Khédive will pardon them 
without trial, except Suleiman Daoud, who is charged with the 


firing of Alexandria. 


This sudden collapse of what it was universally expected would 
prove a protracted State trial, fraught with curious and startling 
revelations, has caused a general feeling of relief, as the ground has 
now been cleared for a definitive settlement of the actual affairs of 
Egypt. That so difficult a question should have been so speedily 
solved is undoubtedly due to the energy, tact, and diplomatic skill 
of Lord Dufferin and Sir E, Malet, and probably in no small measure 
to the various degrees in which the Sultan and even the Khédive 
himself would be implicated in the revelations which would ensue had 
the trial been permitted to take place. Arabi himself has written a 
long and characteristic letter to Zhe Times, declaring that by the 
advice of his counsel, Messrs. Broadley and Napier, he has pleaded 
guilty to the charge of rebellion, and that he will ‘cheerfully 
proceed to any place which England may be pleased to appoint for 
my residence ; and remain there until the day comes when it may 
be possible for England to modify her opinion concerning me,” 
After expressing his satisfaction that the sentence at least established 
his innocence of the charges of massacre and incendiarism, ‘‘ crimes 
in which I have never taken the slightest part,” he goes on to say 
that he leaves Egypt with perfect tranquillity and confidence in the 
future, ‘ because I know that England cannot any longer delay the 
refurms which we have struggled for.” He then proceeds to 
enumerate the various reforms which are to be carried out, and 
which when effected will enable the English people to “ realise the 
fact that my rebellion had a very strong justification.” Then also 
he feels assured that ‘‘in her humanity and high sense of justice 
England will permit me to return to my beloved country, and see 
with my own eyes: the result of her humane and civilising work 
before I die.” He professes the utmost gratitude to his counsel and 
to Lord Dufferin and Sir E. Malet, and thanks the British people 
and the great English Press, ‘‘ which was unanimous in demanding 
that I should have a fair trial.” 


As might have been expected, the sudden termination of Arabi’s 
trial has created considerable surprise throughout Europe, though 
as a rule England’s action in the matter has been generally approved. 
This is especially the case in Germany, where the Berlin Post 
declares that it is now the universal opinion that England has 
established a firm and indefeasible footing in Egypt, and that the 
only thing left for France to do is ‘‘to submit to circumstances with 
as much grace and good humour as possible.” France very 
naturally does not take the same view of the case, and the French 
journals have been somewhat bitterly sarcastic over the whole 
matter. Thus the Dédats remarks that ‘‘the unbounded respect 
which our neighbours show at home for judicial formalities is not 
one of their exports,” while the Adpudbligue Francaise is very 
virtuously indignant, declaring that ‘‘there is not a country in the 
world where a Minister who had committed one-tenth of his con- 
fessed acts would have escaped with his life.” Through this 
‘scandalous acquittal” the crimes committed against the 
Christians have found absolution, and the departure of the English 
troops would be the signal for further massacres, unless, indeed, 
it is Lord Dufferin’s object to create a state of things which shall 
compel the definitive occupation of the country by Queen Victoria’s 
troops. There is a certain proverb about the danger of playing with 
fire, and if this surmise should prove true, Mr. Gladstone is assuming 
a responsibility from which ‘‘Mr, Disraeli, the great novelist, 
would have shrunk.” Meanwhile the negotiations between the 
French and British Cabinets with regard to the definitive settlement 
of the Egyptian question seem to be progressing far from favourably, 
and, according to the Adfudbligue Francaise, are not unlikely to be 
broken off. The proposal for the abolition of the Dual Control has 
by no means been accepted, notwithstanding the offers by the 
British Government. By these France was offered the permanent 
Presidency of the Debt Commission, and practically the manage- 
ment of the whole of the Egyptian revenues. Moreover, the 
abolition of the capitulation in Tunis would be sanctioned, while 
doubtless certain assistance would be accorded in the Madagascar 
difficulty. The French are learning the truth of one of the charac- 
teristically trite sayings of M. Thiers: ‘‘If ever we quarrel with 
England we shall meet her in every quarter of the globe.” 


In fact, the Press in FRANCE has teemed with angry articles about 
England and English policy abroad, and the report of the reception 
in England of the Malagasy Ambassadors, and an unfounded rumour 
that England had decided to despatch a gunboat to Madagascar, has 
excited journalists to a hysterical point. The Congo and Tonquin 
questions are also fertile themes of discussion, while French suscepti- 
bilities have been still further aroused by a report that the Govern- 
ment of the United States contemplates making a claim for the 
murder of two American citizens in Madagascar—a rumour which 
brought forth from the A/ondteur Universel a threatening comparison 
between the navies of the United States and of France—the latter 
of which is declared to possess ships enough “ to blow up every 
portin America.” The feeling in England against the Channel Tunnel 
is yet another grievance, and Mr. Shipton and his fellow-members 
of the English deputation have been sympathised with, and praised 
and petted to the highest extent. They have interviewed MM. Léon 
Say and de Freycinet, who praised the “ sagacity and patience ” of 
English workmen, and warmly advocated the Tunnel as an enterprise 
beneficial to both nations. M, Grévy, to whom they were presented 


ae 


according to custom by Lord Lyons, was more cautious, and — 
terming the Channel Tunnel a magnificent enterprise, anc one 
involving the happiest results, and declaring that no obstacles — 
to be apprehended to the scheme in France, he plainly told the 
delegates that they must exercise their influence upon et a 
countrymen, for whom it was to reflect and decide. If Englan 
thought isolation and separation best for her, she was the best 
judge.” 

To turn to the home politics of France, there is very little to 
record. There has been a brisk discussion respecting the educa- 
tional estimates in the Chamber, the chief question in the Senate 
being the abolition of the Judicial Oath Bill, which a Protestant 
Senator warmly advocated, on the plea that to make an Atheist 
swear by God was to make him a hypocrite, while to coerce him to 
do so by threat of fine was to make himadastard. The chief topic of 
the day has been the long-expected trial of the Chairman and Manager 
of the ill-fated Union Générale, MM. Bontoux and Féder, who are 
charged with inducing persons to take shares, by representing appli- 
cations which never existed, and by publishing records of equally 
non-existent applications, For instance, when the capital was 
raised in 187g, and 2,653 shares remained unallotted, a certain M. 
Balensi was put down as an apparent applicant. Again, when the 
capital was once more doubled in 1880, a similar offence is stated to 
have been committed; and on a third occasion, last year a 
M. Izoard was paid a franc for every signature he afforded. 
Fictitious dividends are also stated to have been declared, while 
undertakings which were resulting in loss to the company were 
figured as yielding large profits. The trial began on Tuesday, when 
Bontoux’s counsel asked for the proceedings to be quashed, owing to 
the Judge who had made the preliminary inquiry having been ill 
and incompetent. This request was promptly refused. The Judge, 
in the course of the proceedings, stated the company’s losses to have 
exceeded 16,000,000/, . 


In Paris, the Bontoux trial apart, the chief interest has centred 
in M. Andrieux’s duel with M. Laurent, the editor of the Paris, who 
was wounded in the face; in M. Gambetta’s wound, which now is 
nearly healed, the patient being convalescent ; in the sale of the ruins 
of the Tuileries, which have at last been disposed of by auction for 
1,240/.; in the continued decrease of the typhoid epidemic ; and in 
two theatrical novelties, a ‘lyric symphony,” Savdanapale, at the 
Chateau d’Eau, by M. Alphonse Duvernoy, and a five-act drama in 
verse, by M. Grageneuve, at the Odéon, entitled 4mhva—the title 
signifies the old name of the Gallic race transformed into a war cry, 
and the plot deals with the doughty deeds of the Old Gaul warriors. 
The inundations, which have increased this week, have caused serious 
damage on the left bank of the Seine, and the printing-offices of 
many of the newspapers have been compelled to cease work,—M. 
Louis Blanc died on Wednesday, at the age of sixty-nine. 


In GERMANY, also, there have been the most serious floods. 
Both the Rhine and the Moselle have overflowed their banks to a 
terrible extent, while the Metz district has been visited by water- 
spouts. Coblentz has suffered severely, while the height of the river 
below has been greater than for several centuries past. In Neuwied, 
Dusseldorf, Deutz, and Mulheim, boats jaden with charitable 
folk have conveyed provisions to the inmates of the houses surrounded 
by water, while numerous houses have crumbled down, and large num- 
bers have been completely evacuated. The Goverment has granted an 
immediate sum of 25,000/. for the relief of the sufferers, and further 
sums will be voted by the Prussian Diet. Of political matter there 
is little to record, save that the German Parliament has refused to 
allow the optional use of the French language in the debates of the 
Provincial Committee of Alsace-Lorraine, while Prince Bismarck 
has arrived at Berlin in readiness to personally defend his financial 
projects in the Prussian Parliament. 


In TurKEY the Ministerial Crisis has finally resolved itself into 
the restoration of the Grand Vizierate, and the reappointment of Said 
Pasha as Grand Vizier. For twenty-four hours Ahmed Vefik was 
appointed Prime Minister, to every one’s astonishment and regret, 
but the Sultan speedily changed his mind, and Said Pasha was 
restored to his post with the increased resize which the rank of 
Grand. Vizier affords him. Moreover, Fuad Pasha has been 
acquitted of the absurd charges of conspiracy which had been 
brought against him, and has been set at liberty. Ghazi Osman 
Pasha, who likewise had suffered dismissal, has been reinstated as 
Minister of War, with the old title of Seraskier. 


Congress has assembled in the UNITED STATES, and the Presi- 
dent has sent the usual lengthy Message. With regard to 
England, we are told that the arrest of American citizens in Ire- 
land, and the recent laws which owe their origin to the disturbed 
state of that country, led to an extended correspondence, and a dis- 
position to respect the rights of America was practically manifested 
by the release of the prisoners. Passing to the Inter-Oceanic Canal 
question, he states that the American claim to control such a 
thoroughfare continues to form the subject of conference. Turning 
to the contest between Chili and Peru, he deplores that Chili exacts 
such rigorous conditions, and declines to resort to arbitration, but 
announces that it is “‘not in accordance with the temper of our 
people and the spirit of our institutions to forcibly intervene,” 
Passing to home affairs, he renews his objection to the excessive 
coinage of silver, and endorses the Finance Secretary’s recommenda- 
tion for a speedy and extensive reduction of revenue. Only such 
taxes ought to be levied as are necessary for a wise and econo- 
mical administration.” He urges the revision of the tariff, calls 
attention to the continued decadence of the American mercantile 
marine, and once more advocates Civil Service reform, winding up 
with insisting upon the importance of prompt legislation relating 
to the ascertainment of the Presidential vote and “the regulation of 
the Constitutional provision arranging for the executive functions to 
devolve upon the Vice-President during the inability of the President 
to discharge his duties.” The financial report for the year was, as 
usual, most flourishing, the revenue having amounted to 80,600, 0007. 
and the expenditure to 51,600,000/,, thus showing a surplus of 
29,000,000/. Mr. Folger, in his report, urges the limitation of the 
coinage of silver, and recommends the remission of internal taxes on 
everything except spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors, anda 
reduction of the tariff both on certain raw materials and some manu- 
factured articles. ; 


Of MisceLLANEous News we hear from ITALy that M. de Giers, 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is staying at Rome, 
has asked for an audience of the Pope, much to the alarm of Liberal 
quidnuncs. In Parliament a Radical member, Signor Fallerieni 
has refused to_take the Oath of Allegiance, and was expelled by 
order of the President.—In Austria the Winter Session of the 
Reichsrath was opened on Tuesday, when the financial estimates 
were presented, showing a considerable deficit for the present year, 
but more satisfactory hopes for 1883. A ‘monster ” Socialist trial 
of fifty members of the Socialist Democratic Society at Prague is 
exciting much attention.—In Spain the Cortes was opened 
unobtrusively on Monday, The Cabinet, to judge from the general 
dissensions in the Liberal Party, has a decided majority. On 
Wednesday Marshal Serrano explained to the Senate the programme 
of his New Monarchical Democratic party, and was followed by the 
Premier, Sefior Sagasta, who maintained that he had carried out a 
better programme than that put forth by the new faction.—In INDIA 
the Viceroy has been continuing his tour, and has visited Lucknow. 
where he was present at a review, and addressed the troops par- 
ticularly those regiments which had recently served in Egypt, "Lord 
Ripon also received the Talookdars of Oude in Durbar, 
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THe QUEEN will spend Christmas in the Isle of Wight this year, 
as usual, and wili probably leave Windsor for Osborne about 
Monday week. The customary baron of beef, boar’s head, &c., 
will ornament the Royal sideboard on Christmas Day, and the beet 
is to be cut from an ox fed on the Queen’s farm at Windsor ; and, 
after being roasted at the Castle, will be sent cold to Osborne. Her 
Majesty on Saturday held a Council for the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, at which Lords Carlingford and Kimberley, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr, Chamberlain were present; while subsequently the Queen 
gave audiences to Lord Carlingford and Mr. Gladstone. Prince 
Augustus of Saxe Coburg lunched with Her Majesty; and in the 
evening the Queen gave a small dinner party, where the Rev. J. St. 
John and Lady Florence Blunt, Lieutenant-General Whitmore, 
Colonels Lambton and Carington, and Sir J. M‘Neill were the chief 
guests. Next morning Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice attended 
Divine Service in the private chapel, where the Rev. J. St. John 
Blunt officiated. Princess Christian visited the Queen in the after- 
noon ; while, in the evening, Lady Biddulph and Lady Florence 
Blunt joined the Royal party at dinner. On Monday Her Majesty 
came up to London to open the Royal Courts of Justice ; but, as the 

roceedings are fully described elsewhere, we need only mention 
here that the Princesses Christian and Beatrice accompanied the 
Queen, and that the Royal party returned to Windsor immediately 
after the ceremony. Later the ex-Empress Eugénie arrived ona 
avisitto Her Majesty, Princess Beatrice meeting her at the railway 
station ; while Sir Evelyn and Lady Wood and Captain Slade also 
arrived at the Castle. The ex-Empress and her suite, Sir Evelyn 
and Lady Wood, the Earl of Dalhousie, Sir J. M‘Neill, and Captain 
Slade dined with the Queen in the evening, and while most of 
the guests left on Tuesday, the ex-Empress remained until Wednes- 
day morning. Her Majesty will receive the Malagasy Envoys at 
Windsor on Tuesday. Next week, also, there will be the usual 
family gathering at the Castle to commemorate the anniversaries of 
the deaths of the Prince Consort and Princess Alice on the 14th, 
when the customary services will be held in the Frogmore 
Mausoleum. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales on Saturday went to the meet 
ofthe West Norfolk Hounds, and followed the hunt. Most of their 
visitors, who had been spending the week at Sandringham, left in the 
morning, and the Bishop of Bath and Wells arrived, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone being prevented from coming as promised, owing to 
the former’s Parliamentary duties. The Prince and Princess and 
their daughters and guests attended Divine Service on Sunday at 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, where the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
preached, and next morning the Prince came to town to attend the 
opening of the Courts of Justice, subsequently lunching with the 
Treasurer and Benchers of the Middle Temple. In the afternoon 
the Prince went to the Cattle Show, where, like the Queen, heis an 
exhibitor. On Tuesday the Prince presided at a meeting of his 
Council, and afterwards left town for Orwell Park, Suffolk, on a 
shooting visit to Colonel Tomline. He rejoins his wife and 
daughters at Sandringham to-day (Saturday), and next week the 
Prince and Princess come to town to open the City of London 
Schools, and to attend the Memorial Services at Windsor. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has entirely recovered from his recent 

illness, and visited the Cattle Show on Monday. He has been 
promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral. Both the Dukes of Con- 
naught and Albany attended the opening of the Courts of Justice 
on Monday, and subsequently the Duke of Connaught lunched with 
the members of Gray’s Inn, and the Duke of Albany with those of 
Lincoln’s Inn. In the evening the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
went to the Savoy Theatre. The Duke and Duchess of Albany 
returned to Claremont at the end of last week from spending a few 
days with the Queen, and gave a dance at Claremont House. On 
Tuesday night the Duke was present at the half-yearly communi- 
cation of Grand Lodge of Mark Masons, when the Masons presented 
the Duke with their wedding gift of massive silver vases and a silver 
ewer. On Wednesday the Duke visited Salisbury. 
- The Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne have concluded 
their visit to British Columbia, the change having done the Princess 
much good. On their way home they stopped at San Francisco for 
the festivities of St. Andrew’s Day, meeting with a brilliant 
reception, and afterwards left for Portland, on their road to Ottawa. 
The Princess contributes to the Winter Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, now open, a sketch of 
** Canoeing on the Cascapedie River, Canada.” 


AFTER A STRUGGLE WITH DEATH protracted over many months, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury passed peacefully and painlessly away 
at a quarter after seven on Sunday morning, in the presence of his 
three daughters, his son-in-law the Rev. R. T. Davidson, Canon 
Knollys, and Dr. Alfred Carpenter. The immediate cause of death 
was embolism of the kidneys, causing cysts which affected the spinal 
column. The funeral was to take place at 12. 30 on Friday, in the little 
Church of Addington, where Mrs. Tait now rests, about a third of 
a mile from the Palace on the outskirts of the estate. So numerous 
have been the applications for permission to be present that the wall 
separating the churchyard from the park has been partly taken 
down to give more space. The clergy who will attend have been 
asked to come in their ordinary dress, and all the arrangements will 
be of the simplest kind. The death of the Primate does not deprive 
his Suffragan, the Bishop of Dover, of his title, though Dr. Parry’s 
commission for the performance of episcopal and other commissarial 
functions in the diocese of Canterbury lapsed at the moment of 
Archbishop Tait’s demise. The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
are the guardians of the spiritualities of the see during the vacancy. 

AN ASSOCIATION, of which the Duke of Marlborough is Pre- 
sident, and the Bishop of Lincoln, Earl Shaftesbury, and Lord 
Coleridge Vice-Presidents, has been formed under the title of ‘‘ The 
Marriage Law Defence Union,” for the purpose of uniting all wha 
are opposed to the legalisation of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. Mr. Beresford Hope is the Chairman of the Committee. 

Dr. BacsHawe, Roman Catholic Bishop of Nottingham, has 
startled his flock by an Advent pastoral, in which he forbids, under 
pain of refusal of absolution, the attendance of Roman Catholics at 
the University College or at the High School. The People’s 
College, which is under the School Board, is also prohibited, 
without express permission. All these institutions are denounced as 
tending to the increase of irreligion in the country. 

Ar Cardiff, on Friday last, the venerable Bishop of Llandafi was 
presented by Lord Aberdare, on behalf of the subscribers, with a 
picture of himself, by Mr. Ouless, executed at a cost of 500/, The 
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Bishop, who was appointed to the see in 1849, is now the oldest 
prelate on the Bench. 

Six Tarron AND Lapy Sykes, of Sledmere, have followed 
the example of their neighbour, Lord Ripon, and joined the 
Communion of the Church of Rome. Sir Tatton had long been 
known as a strong High Churchman, and had. restored or rebuilt 
every parish church on his estate, near Malton. -. * 

Two OFFICERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY, Ball and Morley, 
were charged at Worship Street with assaulting a man named 
Hebden at the Grecian. Hebden, it appears, had interfered on 
behalf of a boy, whom the officers were turning out for mis- 
tehaviour, and who had been ‘* punched ” and had his eye blackened 
by the defendants. On the other hand, the officers (who declared 
they did their own ‘‘chucking-out”), brought a counter-summons 
against Hebden for bad language. For this the magistrate fined 
Jiebden 5s., and Morley 20s. for the assault, The strong men who 
do their own ‘‘chucking-out” savour rather of the Grecian in its 
unregenerate days than in its new phase as a place of worship. 
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PopuLAR CONCERTS, Monday was a busy day, busy enough, 
in fact, to absorb not merely unanimous, but undivided, attention. 
The ‘Popular Concert,” in the evening, nevertheless brought a 
dense throng of music-lovers to St. James’s Hall, attracted bya 
name which, year after year, since Mr. Arthur Chappell’s scheme 
for making the public at large acquainted with the ‘*chamber- 
music” of the great masters was set on foot, has exercised the same 
potent spell. [t was the first appearance of the Hungarian violinist, 
Joseph Joachim, whose exceptional qualities were never, perhaps, 
more convincingly exhibited than on Monday night, when 
he led the superb quartet in C major, last of the set of 
three dedicated by Beethoven to Count (afterwards Prince) Rasou- 
mowsky, and the Ottet in E flat, that astonishing effort of Mendels- 
sohn’s carly youth, He played, moreover, J. S. Bach’s always- 
welcome violin concerto in A minor, with accompaniment of stringed 
instruments. The Beethoven quartet, received with enthusiasm, set 
the seal upon a thoroughly enjoyable evening. Herr Joachim could 
not have found abler associates than Herr Ries, Herr Straus, and 
Signor Piatti. In the adanze con mofo in A minor Signor Piatti’s 
tone and expression were alone something to remember. In 
addition to the three executants already named, Herr Joachim 
was supported by MM. Pollitzer, Wiener, Zerbini, and 
Yezze, with whom in Bach’s concerto were further associated 
Messrs. Zerbini the younger and Reynolds. The pianist on 
Monday was Miss Dora Shirmacher, whose choice of Mendels- 
sohn’s Presto Schersando showed as much good taste as her rendering 
of it showed talent. The same young lady was also pianist on the 
Saturday afternoon, when, with no less success, she undertook a 
still more difficult piece—viz., Beethoven’s ‘‘ Waldstein ” sonata, 
besides joining Madame Norman Neéruda and Signor Piatti in the 
sixth and perhaps most charming of Mozart’s eight trios for piano- 
forte and strings. At this concert the opening piece was Schubert’s 
fine quintet in C (with two violoncellos), led by Madame Néruda, 
who is never more at home than in music so thoroughly in sympathy 
with her refined artistic nature as that of the Viennese composer, 
Beethoven’s most illustrions contemporary. Signor Piatti, too, 
charmed the audience with some of his favourite examples of Italian 
masters who flourished about the middle of last century—viz., the 
Sonatain D minor of Francesco Maria Veracini, in which he has so 
often been heard at St. James's Hall. The vocalist on Saturday was 
Miss de Fonblanque, on Monday, Miss Carlotta Elliott. 


BERLIOz.——The monument to Berlioz will shortly be ‘*inaugu- 
rated.” The tomb is to be surmounted by a bust of the now 
honoured, once (by his compatriots) neglected, musician, with the 
subjoined inscription above : ‘‘ Monument erected to the glory of 
the composer, Berlioz (Louis Hector), born at Céte-Saint André 
(Istre), December 11th, 1803 ; died a Member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, March 8th, 1869.—Harold en Italie—Romeo et Julrette 
—Benvenuto Cellini—La Fuite en Egypte—Les Troyens—Beatrix et 
Benedict—Grande Messe des Morts, &c.” Referring to the Mass 
(performed in the Church of the Invalides, on the 5th of December, 
1837, at the Funeral service for General Damrément, and the 
officers and soldiers whose lives were sacrificed at the taking of 
Constantine), it may be added that an arrangement for voices, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, has just been issued by the eminent Paris 
firm of Brandus and Co. In a letter, to his friend, Humbert Fer- 
rand, Berlioz thus writes about his avowed most ambitious effort :— 
“+ Tf it were decided to commit to the flames all the scores I have 
produced with a single exception, the Messe des Aorts is the one I 
should most desire to have spared.” Some may agree, others not, 
with this opinion coming directly from the author of the Requiem ; 
but words so earnestly spoken merit, on the part of those now 
inclined to rate Berlioz as a sort of ‘* phenomenon,” no less earnest 
consideration. It remains for Mr. August Manns to persuade the 
audience at the Crystal Palace, where the Afesse is to be given 
on a Saturday in Lent, next year; and if he succeeds his example 
will, in all likelihood, be followed by musical societies with resources 
in hand to pay for a chorus and orchestra able to realise in its full 
significance the effect contemplated by the musician. Had Berlioz 
lived to witness the singular enthusiasm excited of late by his works 
among the Parisians, for whom he so often and emphatically 
expressed his contempt, he would have been lost in amazement. 
How much of this newly-born rapture is attributable to the events of 
1870 has frequently, and not unreasonably, formed a topic for dis- 
cussion. The Germans had created a Richard Wagner, who 
mercilessly (and in anything but good taste) ridiculed the French, 
after their reverses; and so, to retaliate, the Parisians conjured 
up a formidable rival in the shape of their own erewhile un- 
appreciated Hector Berlioz, who, though Wagner had gathered 
much from him, in the way of extraordinary orchestral combina- 


tions, was a staunch opponent of the principles laid down by the 


Bayreuth Orator in his elucidation of ‘* Art-work of the Future,” 


as exemplified in that elaborate and very original treatise, ** Oper 
und Drama.” Berlioz, in short, paid Wagner back in his own coin, 
by publicly repudiating all connection, or sympathy, with the newly- 
promulgated doctrines. “Pe 
Walrs. Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra has been well received in 
Vienna. Dr. Hanslick, of the MWeue Freie Presse, gives, with 
certain reservations, a favourable account of it—more especially 
with regard to the first, and—as he esteems it—by far the best act. 
The part of the heroine (Amalva) was sustained by the great 
Wagnerian songstress, Madame Materna, well known among us, 
the other leading characters being assigned to Rokitansky (Fiescho), 
Beck (Simon), Boulik (Adorno), and Herwitz (Paolo—the 
Nemesis of a libretto by no means to be reckoned among the 
happiest with which Piave has supplied his renowned collaborateur). 
The performance, however, under the direction of Herr Jahn, was 
applauded throughout. Sov Boccanegra, which but lately was 
revived at the Scala, Milan, is now to be revived at the San Carlo, 
Naples. It will probably take the round of Italy, and then, in all 
probability, go from city to city wherever Italian opera is not (as 
the ‘advanced people” insist) a thing no longer to be tolerated by 


cultured amateurs.—An unpublished opera by Pacini, composer of 
Saffo, and many other operas, has been discovered. Its title is 
Elmava. Pacini must not be confounded with Piccinni, composer 
of La Buona Figlia (the libretto of which is founded upon our 
Richardson’s Pamela, or rather Goldoni’s comedy derived from the 
same source).—The new Teatro Bellini, at Catania, will be opened 
next spring, 
—_—_—__>—_———- 


THE MEMORIES OF WESTMINSTER HALL 


Now that the Law Courts are removed from Westminster, a 
notable change will come over the daily aspect of their old historic 
home. No longer will the stately Hall of Rufus witness the curious 
throng who for centuries, either from curiosity or more suggestive 
motives, have gathered before the judges at that ancient seat of 
justice, The familiar scene must still, however, remain associated 
for centuries to come with the memory of many famous trials and 
with national events of undying interest. In its foundation, the 
building takes us back to the remote time when Westminster itself 
was not only, like Charing, a separate and distinct village—about a 
mile distant from London—but when it was cut off by a branch of 
the Thames, and called Thorney Island, because of being over- 
grown with thorns and brambles. The old Hall formed part of the 
original Palace built in 1097, but was partly reconstructed in 1398. 
This was done by Richard II., who himself was soon afterwards 
deposed by the two Houses of Parliament in the same hall, where 
stood the empty throne covered with cloth of gold. Previous to 
the aforesaid reconstruction the Courts, particularly the Common 
Pleas, which before 1225 had been held wherever the King 
happened to be, were established permanently at Westminster, 
Ever since that period the Great Hall has been closely associated 
with a wonderful variety of memorable doings, which it would take 
many long chapters to recount. The coronation banquets were for ages 
held here, and it has often been used as the Court for State Trials, 
such as those of the Bishops in 1688, and that of Warren Hastings, 
Describing the latter occasion, Macaulay says: ‘The place was 
worthy of such a trial. It was the Great Hall of William Rufus, 
the Hall which had resounded with acclamations at the enthronment 
of thirty kings ; the Hall which had witnessed the just sentence of 
Bacon, and the just absolution of Somers; the Hall where the 
eloquence of Strafford had for a moment awed and melted a 
victorious party inflamed with just resentment; the Hall where 
Charles had confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame.” It was here, too, that 
Cromwell was installed as Lord Protector. Concerning this event, 
the late Dean Stanley relates that the Royal Chair of Scotland was 
brought out of the Abbey for that one and only time, so that upon 
it, under a Prince-like canopy of State, and arrayed in Royal purple, 
Oliver Cromwell might be solemnly enthroned. Afterthe Restoration, 
the Lord Protector’s body was taken out of its grave, and his 
head put up—like that of other real or supposed traitors— 
at the further end of Westminster Hall, ‘‘near which place,” adds an 
old chronicler, ‘tis a house of entertainment, commonly known by 
the name of Heaven.” About a century later there also was, on the 
west side of Westminster Hall, a fish-yard, and a house in which the 
King’s fishmonger resided ; but this and the old hostelry had after- 
wards to make way for Committee Rooms and more dignified 
accommodation. 

Most persons are aware that, although the Houses of Parliament 
are ingeniously dovetailed into it, the large hall is really a distinct 
building, and it was within its walls that justice was originally 
administered. The series of now disused law courts which rest on 
its northern side are of later.construction, and cannot be regarded as 
otherwise than an excrescence upon the main building. They mar 
the eastern front, but will ere long be demolished, when the 
picturesque outline of the palace seen from the north-east will at last 
have a chance of being admired. From a merely architectural point 
of view, and apart from its long train of historical memories, the 
vast hall can never fail to excite the special interest of visitors ; but 
there is no lack of guide-books to detail its handsome proportions. 
With the exception of the Palace of Justice at Padua, it has the 
largest roof in Europe unsupported by pillars, As a triumph of 
massive carved timber work, this roof is said to be nowhere sur- 
passed. One minor peculiarity is that no cobwebs are ever formed 
upsn its great ribs and beams. Readers may be left to guess whether 
this is owing to some quality in the wood, or because spiders cannot 
climb so high! Even to visitors not familiar with the history of the 
place, its Royal associations are recalled by the armorial bearings of 
every English sovereign since the Conquest—brilliantly shown in the 
great stained glass window—or by the fine series of statues 
of English monarchs, ranging from Queen Anne to William IV., 
-which adorn the left-hand side of the hall, opposite the row of doors 
leading into the Old Law Courts. Strange, indeed, and full of 
living interest, was the scene upon which these sculptured images of 
bygone sovereigns have looked down for so many years, Theirs were 
the only unmoved features amid all that eager and ever-changing 
throng. If the poet be right in saying that ‘the proper study of 
mankind is man,” surely it would be hard to find any better school 
than this was for the student of character. In the groups which here 
assembled it was of course easy, not only by wig and gown, but also by 
their ‘‘ quite at home” air, to recognise the irrepressible barristers— 
busy or briefless, wearers of silk or humbler stuff-gownsmen—most of 
whom hope some day to achieve judicial dignity or senatorial 
honours.- "In the interval of lawsuits for which they were retained, 
several of them consulted with anxious clients, whilst others, for 
want of more profitable occupation, beguiled the tedium of over- 
abundant leisure~ by story-telling or friendly chat with equally idle 
brethren ofthe Bar. The fraternity of solicitors could also be readily 
identified, and so might their fussy clerks, hastening to and fro with 
parchment deeds and documents, or telegraphing the result of cases 
just decided in one or other of the crowded Courts. Mingling with 
these legal elements might be seen a few sharp reporters, ever on 
the ouilvok for news, shorthand writers never weary of note-taking, 
and many others—litigants, witnesses, and idlers—whom it is more 
difficult to classify or describe. Sometimes the motley crowd 
included a crew of weather-beaten mariners, who—feeling like fish 
out of water—waited in this unaccustomed haunt to give evidence 
before the Wreck Commissioners or in the Admiralty Court. 
Next the casual visitor might notice more domestic groups, with a 
due proportion of the fair sex, in attendance for the Probate and 
Divorce Courts, or perhaps a sprinkling of impatient business men, 
more or less deeply concerned in important commercial suits which 
occupy other departments of jurisprudence. Considering how gravely 
the judgments given affect the fate and fortune of individuals, it is 
scarcely surprising that the place should be haunted by some forlorn 
spirits whose mental balance has been disturbed by the proverbial 
vicissitudes of the lav. Among those familiar to frequenters of the 
hall were one or two ladies who have a craze for conducting their own 
imaginary cases, and sometimes appeared suddenly in court with a 
parcel of documentary evidence which never got entered upon the 
official records, Another familiar figure is that of an elderly man 
who comes to Westminster almost daily to keep an imaginary 
appointment with Lord Derby, whom he expects to champion his 
case in the House of Lords. ‘Not finding the noble Earl, this harm- 
less creature writes and posts a letter to himself in the name of his 
Lordship expressing regret at having been unable to keep his appoint- 
ment, and promising to meet him next day. This letter is delivered 
to the poor old man at his house in due course, and so he makes for 
himself, and punctually keeps each day, the same ineffectual engage- 
ment at the old vexdezvous, So far as its law business is concerned, 


Westminster Hall will henceforth be deserted. Similar scenes will 
no doubt repeat themselves in the new Courts of Justice. The 
present generation, however, will long have passed away before that 
magnificent edifice can gather round itself the rich historic associa- 
tions and venerable antiquity of the old home of the haw eos 
. dD. S. 
EO — 


TRANSITS OF VENUS 


ON Wednesday afternoon, December 6, the planet Venus transited 
over the sun’s disc. The sky was overcast at Greenwich Obser- 
vatory and in Paris, but in South-Western England, in South Wales, 
at Fort William, and in South Africa the Transit was successfully 
observed. These phenomena are of rare occurrence, the number 
of years between consecutive Transits being 8, 105, 8, 122 years. 
These Transits take place when the planet is at that part 
of its orbit between the sun and earth, and its latitude is less than 
half the sun’s diameter. Since the time Halley pointed out that this 
phenomenon was a means of obtaining the distance of the earth 
from the sun, Transits of Venus have been regarded as, perhaps, 
the most important of astronomical phenomena, for the sun’s 
distance is the astronomer’s unit of measurement. This being 
understood, the xaison d étre of expeditions such as were sent to various 
places abroad at the best sites for observing the coming Transit, is at 
once apparent. In 1627 Kepler predicted, within five hours, the 
Transit of Mercury on November 7, 1631, and he also predicted 
that of Venus on December 6 of the same year, Gassendi at 
Paris observed the Transit of Mercury, and his success stimulated 
his desire to observe that of Venus, He intended to com- 
mence his watch on December 4, but that day and the next 
were cloudy; on the 6th and 7th he obtained occasional 
glimpses of the sun, but could see no traces of Venus on its disc. 
It is now known that the Transit occurred on the night of the 6th. 
Kepler had stated that the next Transit would not occur till June, 
1761, but Lansberg (a Belgian) found that one would take place on 
December 4, 1639, when Venus would cross the northern portion of 
the solar disc. Jeremiah Horrox, a minister at Hoole, near Preston, 
wasengaged in computing the positions of Venus, and was attracted by 
“the remarkable conjunction of Venus with the sun ;” he then, from 


‘tables just published by Kepler, calculated the positions of the sun 


and Venus, and found that a Transit would take place, Venus 
entering on the solar disc about 3 P.M. on November 24 (0..S.). 
This news he communicated to his brother at Liverpool, and a 
friend, Mr. Crabtree, residing near Manchester, ‘‘in order to pre- 
vent the chance of a disappointment,” and ‘‘that the testimony of 
several persons, if it should so happen, might the more effectually 
promote the attainment of truth, and because, by observing 
in different places, our purpose would be less likely to be 
defeated by clouds or any fortuitous impediments.” Horrox 
began his watch on the 23rd, and continued it till 1 P.M. on the 
24th, when business called him away; on returning at 3.15, his 
vigilance was rewarded by seeing ‘the object of his most sanguine 
wishes.” In the half hour between his first glimpse of the 
phenomenon and sunset, he took three measures of the distance 
between the centres of the sun and Venus; observed the inclination 
of the path of the Transit, and measured the diameter of Venus. 
At 3h. 50m. the sun sank below the horizon, and thus terminated 
the work of the first observer of a Transit of Venus, Crabtree also 
saw the phenomenon about 3h. 35m. ; he made a rough sketch of 
the position of the planet which confirmed the observations of 
Horrox. At Liverpool the sky was cloudy. 

From the writings of Horrox it is evident that, had he lived, he 
would have discovered the use of Transits of Venus for determining 
the distance of the earth from the sun. As it was, this discovery 
was reserved for the illustrious Halley, who, while observing the 
transit of Mercury, November 7th, 1677, conceived the idea of 
obtaining the solar parallax from observations of a Transit of Venus, 
and from it deducing the distance between the sun and_ earth. 
In 1716 he communicated his idea to the Royal Society, 
and proposed a method of observing, which is now known 
as ‘Halley's method.” In August, 1760, Delisle pointed 
out that the Transit of 1761 was not favourable to the 
application of Halley’s method, which required the observation of 
the beginning and ending of the Transit; he proposed to use 
“ Delisle’s method,” which requires only observation of a single 
contact at ingress or egress at a station whose longitude is accurately 
known. The Transit began before the sun was above the horizon in 
England, but about half of the Transit and the egress were visible, 
and were observed by Dr. Bliss (the Astronomer Royal) at 
Greenwich, and several other persons in various parts of the country. 
An expedition was sent to Sumatra, but the vessel was attacked by 
a Spanish war-ship, and compelled to put in at the Cape, where 
observations were obtained. This Transit was observed by about 
two hundred persons stationed at various parts of the earth, among 
them being several sent out by several European Powers. 

For the next Transit, that of 1769, June 3, an expedition com- 
manded by Captain Cook was sent to the Sandwich Islands by our 
Government. The party sailed from Deptford on July 30, 1768, 
and arrived at the Sandwich Islands on April 11, 1769. Captain 
Cook sent parties to two stations, and at both places ‘‘not a cloud 
was to be seen the whole day,” so observations were obtained. 

The ingress was observed at the principal European observ 2turies, 
and the whole transit at many foreign stations. 

At the Transit of 1761 many observers saw a black ligament 
joining the limbs of the planet and sun, and others saw the planet 
assume somewhat the shape of a pear. In 1769 Captain Cook saw 
a dusky shade surrounding the body of the planet, which he believed 
to be its atmosphere. These points doubtless to some extent 
explain the disagreement in the results obtained from the observa- 
tions of different observers. 

The solar parallax from the observations of 1769 was, according 
to Lalande, 850, Encke, 8°38, Hornsby, 3”°78, and Pingré, 8’°88 ; 
these correspond to a distance between the sun and earth ranging 
from about 96% to 92 million miles. The value 8’°5776 (Encke) 
was thought accurate for many years, but in 1857 it was proved to be 
too small. 

The Transit of 1769 was followed by a long transitless period, 
during which astronomical science had advanced considerably, but 
though the solar parallax had been determined from other sources, 
its real value was an open question, when the time of the next transit 


arrived, December 8, 1874. Several Governments fitted out 
expeditions, the English occupying three stations in the 
Sandwich Islands, three in Egypt, three at Kerguelen, three 


at Rodrigues, and two in New Zealand, in addition to our 
Colonial observatories. The results of the expeditions sent out 
have been lately published, the official value of the parallax being 
8-81, corresponding to a distance from the sun of 92,750,000 miles. 


— 


Tut DUKE OF RICHMOND’s New Farm Lease has just been 
placed before his grace’s tenantry, and proves to be of a very 
acceptable character. It is of fourteen years’ duration, and allows 
entire freedom of cultivation for the first ten. The tenants on the 
Goodwood estate have always had good reason for looking on the 
Duke as a friend as well as a landlord. ‘They have suffered less 
than most of their brother-farmers from agricultural depression, and 
they certainly will have no reason for complaint with respect to this 
new farm lease, the terms of which may not impossibly be incorpo- 


rated in a Bill to be brought forward next Session in the Hox ¢ 
of Lords, 
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THE FESTIVAL IN MIDDLE-TEMPLE HALL 


at Hall of the ‘ Middle Temple,” in which the Prince of 
wales. ee canned after the inauguration of the Royal Courts of 
Justice, is such a very interesting building that a few words about it 
may not be out of the way. The earliest mention made of this hall 
is dated November, 1562; but after this date frequent entries are to 
be found of taxes imposed upon members of the Middle Temple for 
the purpose of completing the hall, The latest is dated ‘‘ 17th May, 


19th Elizabeth ;” that is to say, 15773; so that we may assume that 


ildi i fteen 
the building was erected between 1562 and 1577, a period of fi 
years, which was rather quick work for those days. Our ya oe 
did not hurry themselves when they were pe: les at 
structures, and this is probably one reason of the Ke ee - 
durability of their buildings. The celebrated Plowden Sage sh o 
the work, and his arms appear in several places, wit i e oi 
1570 and 1573 beneath them. ‘The hall has been, frequen y 
repaired ; but still, internally at least, it quite retains its origina 
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character. The principal repairs and additions appear to have been 
executed in the following years: 1730, when the present oak floor 
was laid down, and the tables and benches, still in use, were 
provided; in 1745, when the entrance-porch and towers were 
rebuilt ; but these were again rebuilt about forty-five years back + 
in 1759, when the whole exterior of the building was “ restored.” 
and the ugly pinnacles at the west end added; notwithstanding these 
repairs the interior of the hall has escaped modernisation, and is one 
of the most characteristic examples of Elizabethan architecture in 


THE OPENING OF TIIE ROYAL 


this country. The roof is particularly interesting, as showing a 
purely Gothic form and construction combined with the revived 
Classical detail. The windows are quite Gothic in character. but 
the splendid carved oak screen at the east end is thoroughly 


Renaissance, The dimensions of the hall are as follows :— 
Length, including gallery . . » 100 feet 
Breadth , , ’ . . + 40 feet 
Height . ’ ’ + 50 feet 


The dimensions are nearly the same as "those of Trinity College 


OF 
THE 


COURTS 
LORD CHANCELLOR 


Hall, Cambridge, and the two buildings are very similat. Middle 
Temple Hall has, however, the advantage over the Cambridge Hall 
on account of the fine old glass in its windows and the superior 
richness of its details, especially the magnificent screen, or 


** Minstrel Gallery.” This elaborate example of carved 
oak was commenced in the year 1975. It is very 
similar in design to the Minstrels’ Gallery at Hatfield, 


and the organ screen in the Cathedral of Bois-le-Duc (North 
Brabant); so similar are the upper portions of these three screens 


JUSTICE BY THE QUEEN—THE QUEEN 


HANDING THE KEY TO 


that they are very probably the work of the same master. They are 
evidently Flemish ; we believe that the name of the carver of the 
screen at Hatfield is preserved in the Library at Hatfield House. 
The old armour hung in the Middle Temple is that of various dates, 
but none of it appears to be of an earlier date than the seventeenth 
century, There are some fine portraits hung against the walls, anda 
marble bust of Plowden, There is no more picturesque interior to 


be seen in Tondon than that of Middle Temple Hall. 
H. W. BREWER 
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Edgar Bruce and Mr. 


theatres which Mr. 2 ; 
Wyndham are puilding—the one in Oxenden Street, the other in 
Northumberland Avenue—two new houses are now upon the point 


BEsIDES the new 


ening ; which will, to some extent, filll the gap caused by the 
Seeeaned of the ALHAMBRA. The first of these is the NOVELTY 
in Long Acre, which opens its doors for the first time this evening, 
unless we reckon the full-dressre hearsal to which the critics and other 
favoured persons were invited on Thursday last. The PANDORA, 
which is on the north side of Leicester Square, partly on the site of 
Savile House, the residence of Frederick Prince of Wales, father of 
George III., was to have opened at Christmas, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Alfred Thompson. It is found, however, impracticable 
to complete it before the latter part of January. The Novelty, it 
appears, will devote itself, for the present at least, to comic opera. 
Any way, the chief item in its programme this evening is a new 
and original ‘opera comique,” entitled A€elita ; 07, the Parsee’s 
Daughter, the libretto of which is by Captain Juba Kennerly, and 
the music by Mr. Henry Pontet. A ballet of Indian Nautch girls 
is one of the promised attractions in this piece. 

Great Queen Street, which is best known to Londoners as the 
locale of the Freemasons’ Tavern, is a somewhat out-of-the-way 
spot for a fashionable theatre, yet it is, nevertheless, not a stone’s 
throw from the eastern walls of Drury Lane Theatre, and it can 
boast of many theatrical associations. As the management in their 
programme remind us, the illustrious author of 7 he School for 
‘Scandal lived for some years at the house which is now numbered 
55 and 56 in this street. This dwelling was afterwards occupied by 
Mr. Chippendale, the actor. The “ beautiful Perdita,” Mrs. 
Robinson, of Della Cruscan renown, also seems to have lived in 
this house shortly after her marriage in 1773. The old Duke S 
Theatre, where Gay’s Beggar's Opera was first performed, is also 
claimed among the associations of the neighbourhood, but that was 
on the other side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at some little distance. 

An absurd piece in four acts, by a Miss Archer, brought out at 
the GAIETY on Wednesday afternoon with the title of Aty Life, 
hardly deserves more than a passing mention. It sets forth the 
wicked behaviour of a certain lord in carrying off a clergyman’s 
daughter, partly by persuasive arts, and partly as would appear by 
the aid of chloroform ; and then having contracted with this lady a 
bigamous marriage, leaving his victim to get her living on the stage. 
There is no touch of truth in the portrait of this rascal; nor is the 
heroine, who is represented by the authoress herself with many 
strange airs, much whining and moaning, and numerous eccentric 
attitudes, easily referable to any known type of womanhood. The 
dialogue being thoroughly in keeping with these unhappy charac- 
teristics, the play caused much laughter ; but it was laughter of a 
sort which is painful to the sensitive spectator, since it was directed 
at the performers who were doing no doubt their best to amuse. 

While the builders and decorators are adding the finishing touches 
to the PANDORA Theatre, Mr. Alfred Thompson will fora brief 
space take upon himself the management of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Here, on the 3oth instant, the company engaged for the 
new house will appear in a grand spectacular fairy piece called The 
Yellow Dwarf, written by Mr. Thompson in collaboration with 
Mr. Robert Reece. 

Mr. Irving is,” according to the Daily News, going to publish in 
pamphlet form the great French tragedian Talma’s essay on the art 
of acting, with a preface written by Mr. Irving himself, which 
cannot fail to be read with interest. 

Miss Marie de Grey was to appear at the OLYMPIC on Thursday 
evening (too late for notice this week) as Adrienne, in H. Herman’s 
adaptation of the French play, Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

Money, which had been played (up to the 7th inst.) 150 times at 
the VAUDEVILLE, will be replaced by Zhe Aiva/s this day (Satur- 
day), when it will be performed both in the afternoon and that and 
every subsequent evening till further notice. 
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THE SMITHFIELD CLUB SHow opened on Monday with unwonted 
quietude, owing to the counter-attraction of the Royal visit to the 
New Law Courts. The Show itself was distinguished by 526 entries, 
as compared with 503 last year, the number of cattle being 249, of 
sheep 189, and pigs 88. There was also a large increase in the 
number of implements. The Devon steers were exceedingly good, 
and the first prize was taken by Mr. T. II. Risdon, of Taunton. 
Mr. Stratton carried off the Champion Prize of the Show 
with his shorthorn cow Lilian, Coloncl Sir R. Loyd-Lindsay, 
Sir John Swinburne, and Sir Hugh Gorringe carried off 
the other principal prizes for shorthorns. In the class for 
Hereford steers, Mr. John Price carried off the first honours. 
The Prince of Wales’s ‘‘ Promise,” a handsome Devon cow, and 
Mr. W. Rk. Fryer’s Devons also took prizes. Mr. Lewis Lloyd was 
very successful with his Herefords. Some very fine Sussex cattle 
were exhibited by Mr. Alfred Agate and by Mr. Charles Child. 
The best Norfolk cattle were adjudged to be those exhibited by Mr. 
Alfred Taylor, Mr. John Wortley, and Mr. Colman. Mr. Drummond 
Moray took the first prize for Highland steers and oxen. For 
Scotch Highland heifers and cows, the Hon, W. S. Martin, of 
Blantyre, and Sir Joseph Pease, M.P., took the first and second 
prizes. There was a fine show of polled Scotch cattle, the principal 
prize winners being the Queen, Sir W. Gordon-Cumming, Mr. I 
Lowthian Bell, Mr. John Cridlan, and Lord Tweedmouth. The 
sheep shown by Lord Walsingham and by Mr. Colman were of 
extraordinary excellence, and of the whole Show it may be said that 
its distinguishing feature has been the remarkable triumph of Norfolk 
breeders and the stock of Norfolk farms. H.R.UI. the Prince of 
Wales succeeds Mr, Walter, M.P., as President of the Club for 
1883, and on Tucsday the Earl of Jersey was elected to succeed the 
Prince of Wales. 

THE SEASON. During last autumn, favoured by suitable 
weather, somewhat over an average breadth was seeded with wheat, 
but the acreage as yet sown this season is much below the average. 
The wheat sown some five weeks or more ago is looking well where 
it has come up at all, but November-sown wheat has often been 
washed out of the ground. Harrows have failed to do their work 
in a satisfactory manner, and in many over-damp fields the wheat 
kernel has burst prematurely through saturation. The grain washed 
out of the soil has afforded a rare feed for crows and rooks, and the 
absence of crowboys is much complained of by farmers. The root 
crops are some compensation for troubles. Mangels swelled out in 
the month before pulling them, so as to reach an average crop. A 
large proportion of this crop is now securely damped up. Swedes 
are a fine and bulky crop. ‘The dull, cool, damp weather in which 
they rejoice has given them a weight beyond the average of seasons. 


The price of these roots has already gone down considerably, and in 
nani country districts 4@. per bushel is being sae for ee 
The good prices now obtainable for English beans an ee ne 
the fair demand for oats and grinding barley, compensate yee - 
at least to some degree—for the depression 1n the price 0 ea 
and malting barley, The rainfall this autumn has been ae yor 
the average all over Western Europe, and in certain parts t Fi ‘a0 
water has stopped the mills. In_France, field mice i rae a 
large amount of damage, but in England birds and slugs have been 
the chief enemies of the agriculturist. 

Frome November Fair attracted a very large show of cattle. 
The day, for the first time for fifteen years, wa® fine. The stock 
exhibited was of very ordinary quality. The pitch of cheese 
very large, and the quality showed improvement, softy, angels ots 
being the exception, The demand was not fast, but a good propor- 
tion of the cheese offered was finally sold. ; 

SHEEP AND CATTLE,——Last Marlborough Sheep Fair-was one 
of the most extraordinary on record. The animals mainly consisted 
of poor lambs, the refuse of the flocks of the district, but so great 
was the demand that the prices rose higher than the best rates 
obtained in 1881. The worst hundred of 400 lambs averaged 585. 
per head, and it was calculated that some lambs, if reckoned by 
weight, fetched between 3s. and 4s. per Ib.—Cattle remain decidedly 
dear, though in proportion they are not so dear as sheep. At 
Ashford and other recent markets demand showed no signs of abate- 
ment, but rather the contrary. : 

Privy Counci, ORDERS.——We regret to announce that in 
consequence of the increase of foot-and-mouth disease in Southern 
and Eastern England, the Privy Council have felt constrained to 
schedule as proscribed districts the county of Essex, with the 
boroughs of Colchester, [arwich, Maldon, and Saffron Walden ; 
the county of Norfolk, with the boroughs of King’s Lynn, Thetford, 
and Yarmouth, and the.city of Norwich ; and the county of Suffolk, 
with the boroughs of Beccles, Bury St. Edmund, Eye, Ipswich, 
Southwold, and Sudbury. 

NaturaL Hisrory Nores.——A peregrine falcon was shot on 
17th November at Scarborough.—A great grey shrike has been 
taken near Inverness.—A little auk was killed at Turvey, in 
Bedfordshire, on the 22nd November.—Some eider ducks have been 
seen on Lough Neagh.—The pectoral sandpiper, an American bird, 
has been taken in Perthshire.—A gray jackdaw has been shot at 
Wolverton. 

ForTHcominc SHows.—On the r9th and 2oth December there 
is to be a grand Show of poultry, pigeons, rabbits, and dogs at 
Hull.—On the following day a fancy exhibition opens at Pembroke. 
—On the 26th the Cambridge Ornithological Society have an 
exhibition which includes radddts and terriers |—The Suffolk 
Fat Cattle Club have their Show at Ipswich on the 11th and 12th 
December. 

MISCELLANEOUS.———The proposed Oxford and Aylesbury Rail- 
way was warmly approved by a meeting of Oxford and Bucking- 
hamshire landholders held at Aylesbury last week.—Mr. T. F. 
Plowman is the new Secretary of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society. He has been well known in the soutftern 
uplands for many years.—Lancashire at last is free from foot-and- 
mouth disease, and Kelso and Ednam are also among the places 
where disease has now been exterminated.—On 27th November a 
brilliant meteor was seen at Oxford, It did not explode, but 
dissipated itself with scintillations. — The Shropshire Sheep- 
breeders’ Association have just held their first annual meeting. We 
are glad to hear that this body has obtained such cordial supporters 
‘¢alf round the Wrekin,” that its success appears practically assured. 
—We are sorry to hear that cattle disease has spread to East Kent.— 
Wool at Ashford has gone down to 10d, per lb., a truly miserable 
price.x—Prime meadow hay is now making 85s. to 95s. a load ; 
straw, 305. to 44s., these prices being rathes under the currencies of 
last autumn,—Langton Manor, the seat of the Gore-Langtons for 
seven generations, has just been sold by Mr. Gore-Langton, M.P., 
to a Bristol merchant.—Wages at the Lincolnshire November 
hirings have ranged between similar figures to those which prevailed 
last year. 


In COMMEMORATION of the opening of the new Courts of Justice 
the Queen has been pleased to confer the dignity of an Earldom 
upon the Lord High Chancellor, and the honour of Knighthood 
upon the treasurers of the four Inns of Courts—Mr. J. P. de Gex, 
Q.C., of Lincoln’s Inn, Mr. J. B. Maule, Q.C., of the Inner Temple, 
Mr. F. Roxburgh, Q.C., of the Middle Temple, and Mr. W. St. 
James Wheelhouse, Q.C., of Gray’s Inn, and on Mr. Thomas Paine, 
President of the Incorporated Law Society. 

Sir R. PHILLIMORE intends, says the Solécitors’ Journal, to 
resign his office of Judge of the Court of Admiralty at Christmas 
after fifteen years’ service. Sir Robert has been longest on the 
Bench of all the Judges, and is the oldest of all in years, with the 
exception of Vice-Chancellor Bacon. On his retirement the business 
of the Court will probably undergo some rearrangements. 

IN THE QUEEN’s BENCH Division of the High Courts of Justice 
the decision of the Revising Barrister for Chelsea that in the case of 
a house let out in rooms the landlord’s right of entry for the purpose 
of re-letting a room which has been vacant duriug the period 
qualifying for a vote bars the claim of the other occupiers to be 
Spe om the list = es has been upheld on appeal. The 

evising Barrister’s decision had been based 
the Court of Appeal last year. eaten Nee Dee 

SENTENCE OF FIVE YrArs’ PENAL SERVITUDE wa! 
the Central Criminal Court last week on Benjamin Miller, oe 
trator of the ingeniousrobbery of diamonds at Messrs. Attenborough’s 
Kelly, the dealer, who was tried with him on the charge of receiving 
some of the diamonds, but who bore a good character, and- was 
declared by Miller to have been ignorant of the way in which the 
diamonds were obtained, was acquitted. 

Verpicr oF “ WILFUL MuRDER” was returned last Thur: 
against Charles Henderson and William Clarke at the ooee 
inquest in the County Hall, Gravesend, and on Friday both were 
formally committed for trial at the ensuing assizes. Clarke still 
maintains a defiant bearing, but Henderson is much depressed, and 
has scarcely eaten anything since he has been in prison. : 

ANOTHER STRUGGLE WITH A BuRGLAR i 
has terminated at Dalston in the death of a ae 
Thomas Cole. A woman saw the two struggling together in 
Ashwin Street, a quiet retired neighbourhood, and heard shots fired 
four times, and the policeman calling out three times for help. On 
receiving the fourth shot, which passed through his brain he fell 
dead in the street near a Baptist Chapel. The night was foggy and 
only two women were about, and before other policemen could reach 
the spot the murderer had disappeared, leaving behind him his hat 
and some of his burglars’ tools. A reward of 200/. has been offered 
for his apprehension, and there are hopes that he may be identified 
by a member of the choir in the Baptist Chapel, who saw a man 
answering the description lurking about the building on the night of 
the murder.—-At Birmingham two armed burglars fired repeatedly at 


two policemen who endeavoured to arrest them, and eventually 
made their escape, keeping the officers at bay with their revolvers, 

At Bow STREET, on Monday, a wretched man, John Crunder 
who gave as his address, 19, Wilson Street, Gray’s ‘Inn Lane, was 
charged before Mr. Flowers with sending a letter to Mr. Gladstone 
‘6 Professed Head of Liberalism,” threatening ‘‘a rough time to 
him, or the Prince of Wales, or any such,” it he (John Crunder) 
came across them. The prisoner, who admitted that he had written 
this precious letter, was remanded. The address he gave was a 
lodging-house. 

Tue Bett Triat, this week, has been chiefly remarkable for 
the evidence of Mr. Brock for the defence—the further cross. 
examination of Mr. Lawes having been postponed to suit the 
convenience of Sir H. Giffard. The evidence was directed to show 
that the busts exhibited in Court were by different hands, and 
that Mr. Belt’s deficiency of skill had compelled him to seek the 
assistance of other sculptors—Mr. Brock himself among the number 
—to give his works ‘‘artistic merit.” 

Tue GUILDHALL SITTINGS commenced on Thursday. There is 
a list of 253 causes entered, of which 92 are marked for special 
juries. The list, it is expected, will be got through by the time the 
Courts rise for the Christmas vacation. 


‘Tue TurF.——Country visitors to the Islington Cattle Show, 
and a large metropolitan contingent, braved the cold and ungenia! 
weather, and gathered ‘‘in their thousands” at Sandown Park this 
week to witness what may be called the conclusion of the pre- 
Christmas ‘‘ cross-country” work this week. The meeting wasa 
fair success, and it is satisfactory to find that the experience of 
Croydon was confirmed, and that the enlarged fences in accordance 
with the new rules of the Grand National Hunt authorities are most 
fairly negotiable by animals which have any pretensions to be 
steeplechasers. —The Prince of Wales’s Steeplechase was won 
by the Duke of Hamilton’s Munster; Candahar took the Eim- 
bridge Hurdle Race; and the Irish horse Chancery, ridden by 
Mr. T. Beasly, the Great Maiden Hurdle Race. Quadroon and 
Valahaka made a dead-heat for the Stewards’ Steeplechase, but in 
the run-off the former won easily by three-quarters of a length. 
The Grand Annual Hurdle Race created some little interest, and 
was won by the favourite, Lord Rosebery’s Prudhomme.—The 
death is announced of the famous Danebury trainer, John Day. 
From the time that he rode as a jockey his career covers a very 
considerable period of modern Turf history, and he will be specially 
remembered by the present generation as having trained for the 
Marquis of Hastings and the Duke of Beaufort during the 
‘* plunging era.” His daughter is the wife of T. Cannon. 

FOOTBALL, For the Association Challenge Cup Windsor has 
beaten the United Hospitals ; and Aston Unity, St. George's 5 but 
Upton Park and Swifts were obliged to ‘‘draw,” each having 
scored two goals.—At Eton, on St. Andrew’s Day, according to 
olden custom, the ‘‘Oppidans” played the ‘*Collegers” at ‘‘the 
Wall,” and were beaten by seven ‘‘shies” to none. In ‘‘ the field,” 
the same afternoon, the Old Etonians of Oxford and Cambridge 
played a drawn game.—The Pilgrims have beaten Woolwich 
Academy by nine goals to nothing. . 

PEDESTRIANISM. After all, the three-quarters’-mile race 
between George and Myers has come off at New York, and was 
won easily by our champion, George, in 3 min. 10} sec. 

CRICKET.——From Australia we hear that the Honourable Ivo 
Bligh’s Eleven has beaten a representative Eleven of New South 
Wales ina three days’ match by an innings and 144 runs. The 
first innings of the Englishmen was 461, of which Mr. Leslie, the 
old Etonian, made 144. 

LaAcRosse.—The Friar Park (Henley) Club has been beaten by 
the London L.C. ; and Clapton and Dulwich had to put up with 
‘‘an undecided,” as the umpires could not agree to a claim for one 
of the goals, and there was no referee present.—It is arranged that 
the New York team will leave America for this country on the 26th 
of June. 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
FRoM NOvEMBER 30 TO DECEMBER 6 (INCLUSIVE). 
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ExpranaTion.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum apa 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

: ReMARKS.——The weather of the past weck has been dull and foggy, with no 
signs of improvement at the close of the period. Rainfall has been very slight. 
At the commencement of the time pressure was increasing steadily, with light 
northerly winds, depressions of light character passing away to the eastward, 
whilst on Friday (zst inst.) a small depression forming near Scilly occasioned the 
barometer to fall somewhat, and was attended by a thick fog. A slight recovery 
of the mercury set in during the evening, and Saturday (end inst.) founda 
depression in the north-west of Scotland, pressure giving way quickly. Another 
thick fog attended the disturbance, but during Sunday (3rd inst.) the mercury 
fell very quickly, which was occasioned by the disturbance becoming much 
deeper ; strong south-westerly winds and some rain was in attendance on this 
depression. Throughout Monday and Tuesday (4th andJsth inst.) the barometer 
remained steady at a low level, the depression having moved south-eastwardly, 
light westerly winds and cloudy skies prevailing. Wednesday (6th inst.) found the 
depression more to the eastward, light westerly winds being experienced, and an 
overcast sky. Temperature, which was very low on Friday (rst inst.), improved 
throughout Saturday and Sunday (end and 3rd inst.), butsince then has gradually 
fallen away again. A grass temperature of 19° was registered on Friday evening 
(:st inst). The barometer was highest (30°13 inches) on Thursday (30th ult.); 
lowest (2907 inches) on Tuesday (sth inst.); range, 1°06 inches. ‘Temperature 
was highest (51°) on Sunday (3rd inst.); lowest (28°), on Friday and Saturday 
(ast and end inst,).; range, 23°, Rain fell on three days. Total amount, 
0°39 inches. Greatest fall on any one day, 0°34 inches, on Saturday and Sunday 
(end and 3rd inst.). 
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HEALTH! STRENGTH !! 
COMFORT !!! 
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FoR INFANTS, . 
3ATISFYING-STRENGTHENING—SOOTHING 


FOR INVALIDS’ FOOD IT IS 
AGREEABLE—DIGESTIBLE—NOURISHING. 


ey 
R. RIDGE’S FOOD possesses 
the FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES over all 
other articles of a similar character, viz. :— 
Having been cooked, it goes further. Being in 
a compressed form, it is cheaper. Is made with- 
out trouble intwo minutes. Requires no cooking. 
Does not cause acidity or wind. Guaranteed 
purity. Gives quiet nights to Mothers, Nurses, 
and Invalids. Health! strength! and comfort to 
all! As professionally certified, it has saved the 
lives of thousands when all other diet had failed. 
Will support life single-handed, either with or 
without milk, being a Milk Food. Is put up in 
sizes to suit all classes, and sold everywhere. 


R. RIDGE’S FOOD. 
W. DOMETT STONE, M.D., in a_ letter 
which appeared in The Times, April rst, writes:— 
“Tt cannot be too widely known that ‘corn 
flour’ ger se is not food, but pure starch, as was 
abundantly proved by Dr. Bartlett before the 
. Adulteration Committee of the House of 
Commons last autumn, Numerous instances of 
children reduced to skin and bone from being fed 
on one or other of the ‘corn flours’ now before 
the public have come under my notice. It may 
be of some use to your readers to have a ‘rough 
and ready’ test to distinguish those farinaceous 
foods which are innutritious. Whenever the 
powder is beautifully white and of extreme 
fineness, the article should be rejected, as being 
almost certainly composed of starch alone. 
When, however, the nutrition has not been 
sacrified to appearance, and they present their 
natural brownish colour, some of these foods 
may contain even more nourishment than meat. 


DE. RIDGE’S FOOD. 
ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., writes:— 


“Dr. Ridge’s Food is a very nutritious article 
of dict, well adapted for the use of infants, 
children, and invalids.” 


R. RIDGE’S FOOD. 

SAMUEL BARKER, M.D., Hon. Physician 
to Brighton Hospital for Children, says :— 

“'Ridge’s Food for Infants is an excellent 
compound, on which infants grow and fatten 
who previously seemed as though they would 
not or could not thrive on anything. So closely 
does it resemble healthy mother’s milk that many 
infants are reared, and well reared, exclusively 
upon it.” 


R. RIDGE’S FOOD. 

Mr. W. J. HARKER, of Clearmount, Wey- 
mouth, writes :— 

‘My last six children, aged respectively, six, 
five, four, three, two, and one year old, are such 
pete? of health, even for this proverbially 

ealthy town, that each and all of them having. 
been brought up by hand on DR. RIDGE's 
FOOD from the age of 2 up to 18 months, | 
think it only right to send you this spontaneous 
acknowledgment of its great merit. » My name 
being well-known amongst the grocers and 
chemists throughout the country, this personal 
attestation to its proved worth as the best 
article of diet for young children may be ol 
service to them when consulted as to the best 
food by anxious mothers.—Oct. 14, 1878.” 


R. RIDGE’S FOOD. 

GEORGE B. MEAD, 
the London College of Physicians, Newmarket, 
says !— 

“] have great pleasure in stating that Dr. Ridge’s 
Food is a very valuable preparation, especially in 
cases where the digestive powers are unusually 
feeble. I first tried it in the case ofan infant, 
who was apparently dying from exhaustion and ex- 
cessive vomiting, all kinds of dict having been 
tried in vain; as a last resource some of Dr. 
Ridge's Food was given mixed with water, which 
was retained, the child rapidly improved, and 
now, after a lapse of some months (during which 
it has lived on Dr. Ridge’s Food) it is quite well 


and strong.” 


R. RIDGE’S FOOD, 


It will be seen by the testimonials, is a tho- 
roughly genuine article of diet. Scores of equally 
valuable documents might be quoted if necessary. 
Read the following: 

“ Liverpool.—Gentlemen, I cannot speak too 
highly of Dr. Ridge's Food for children. I have 
been a nurse more than twenty years, and have 
never found any equal to it; and for delicate 
infants it is invaluable. I have known a gieit 
many that have been brought up by it, and every 
one have grown strong, healthy children, Ihave 
had the care of several infants that could not 
digest milk, but I have always found Dr. Ridge's 
Food to suit them, and many ladies that I hive 
recommended it to have told me that it had given 
great satisfaction. I shall always strongly recom- 
mend it for children.—I am, Sirs, yours obe- 


diently, A, NELSON.—You can make what use 
you like of this testimonial. I have enclosed my 
address.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
D® RIDGE was the first to intro- 


duce a perfect food for infants, children, anil 


invalids, the success of which has brought into 
the market a number of imitators and vendors of 
worthless, Innutritious preparations, some of 
w re put forward as being the invention of 
™ men, alithongh Dr. Ridge wa 


origing and only professional man who revly | 
invented, patented, and manufactured under his 
own personal supervision such a preparation. 
Dr, Ridge’s Patent Cooked Food is enclosed in 
white wrappers, whether supplied in packets or 
in canisters, and the words, “ Dr. Ridge's Patent 
Cooked Food,” are printed boldly thereon, so 
that none need be deceived or mistaken. 


R. RIDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 
ALMANACK, DIARY, AND HOME COM- 
PANION FOR 1883. “ Every Motherand Nurse 
iu the Kingdom should read Hints on Household 
4fa.agement, New and Economical Cooker: 
Receints, Articles an the Subject of the Sic 
Koom.” Post free, 14d., of Dr. RIDGE and 


M.D., Licentiate of 


e¢,, RuyaL Foop MILLs, Lonvon, N., and all 
Hook.lle.4 ard Chemists. 


ISL ACKING 


NO BRUSHES Required 


#, The ORIGINAL water- 
proof Blacking; applied 
with sponge attached 
to cork; needs only 
one application a week; 
gives an elastic polish 
which rain, mudorsnow 
will not affect; never 
g|soils the clothing. 


|. NUBIAN. 
Oil Paste Blacking 
In 1d., 2d., & 3d. tins. 
As we now supply Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Nubian Liquid 
Japan Blacking. 
In 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. 
stone bottles. 
j|Polish equal to patent 

leather. 


Now READY 


At ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS, 


LAPY BLOOMFIELD’S NEW 
WORK, 


REMINISCENCES OF 


Ciemee AND _ DIPLOMATIC 
LIFE. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, 


TRENCH, AND CO. 


Now ready, price 2d., post free three stamps. 


FAMILY HERALD 
HRISTMAS DOUBLE 
NUMBER, containing 
BETWEEN 


Two Gins, 


A complete Story, by the Author of ‘Dora Thorne,” 
© A Broken Wedding Ring,” ‘‘ The Love that Lives,” 
“A Dead Heart,” '*A Bridge of Love,’ ‘*A Queen 
Amongst Women,” “The Fatal Lilies,” ‘Like No 
Other Love,” ‘'A Bride from the Sea,” &c. 


PoAMILYHERALD CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER. 
Price 2d., post free three stamps. 
London: W. STEVENS, qoz, Strand, and all News- 
vendors. 


Tenth Year.—Just Published. 
Price—Sewed, 1s. ; Half-bound, 1s. 6d. 


ASON’S ALMANAC for the 


YEAR 1883, contains the following new matter: 
Results of the Census of 188: for every county and 
town of Ireland: Working of the Irish Land Act; 
Reductions of Rent on [150 estates ; How to Choose a 
Life Insurance Office. 

Dublin: W. H. SMITH and SON. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


With Photographs and Wood Engravings; cloth, gilt, 
§5., post free. 


free. 
OUMANIAN FAIRY TALES 


and LEGENDS. Dedicated by permission to the 
Queen of Roumania. By Mrs. E. B. Mawer. “As 
delightful a book as we have scen for many a long day.” 


— 


BIE BEN. By Henry Pontet. In 

3 keys, D, E flat, and F, for Bass, Baritone, or 
Tenor. Nothing to equal it published. It has gained 
its popularity entirely on its merits. Ladies can sing 
it. Nor asong to tireof. ‘Big Ben,” the best bari- 
tone song of the day, 2s.—MOUTRIE and SON, 55, 
Baker Street, London, W. 


F [ °O LOVE! TO LOVE! 
SONG OF SHIPS. 
By Lord HENRY SOMERSET, 
Are now published, and may be obtained from 
MOUTRIE and SON, 55, Baker Street, London, W. 


and A 


BR? OF NIGHT. New Ballad. 
Words and music by FeticiA. ‘This ballad 
(composed expressly for her) will be sung by Miss 
Eva Farbstein at allher engagements. 2s. net. 
EULALIE GAVOTTE. As played by the Military 


Bands. _1s, 6d. net. 

BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. Sung by Epwarp 

LLoyp. 2s. net. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER 
ROW, 


192 demy octavo. tt Illustrations. 
03 PP ES DICKENS'S NOVELS. 


ARNABY RUDGE. : 
NOW READY, fd. 
4yLD CURIOSITY 


SHOP. 
= NOW READY, 6d. 
ARNABY serra 6d. 
LD CURI babe READY, 64. 


London: JOHN DICKS, 313; Strand. 


GTEAM YACHT ‘‘CEYLON.” 


Alexandria 


Winter Cruise ut he Med nea ii 
Cyprus, Piraeus thens), aples, Malta, A 
a Tut. ree the time required for fitting the 
‘eylon” with new engines and boilers, redecorating, 
&c., being much longer than at first anticipated, it has 
been found necessary to postpone the date of departure 
froin that originally advertised until January. Exact 
day will be duly notified.—Apply at the Offices of the 
Company, Palace Chambers, 9, Bridge St., Westminster. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Canon FARRAR ON GUCCESS AND PAILURE. 
PART 1 WILL APPEAR DECEMBER 7th IN 


Every family that desires to provide for its young people wholesome and 
instructive reading matter should send for Specimen copies of the YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


Its co!umns give more than two hundred stories yearly, 


by the most noted authors, beside one thousand articles on topics of interest, 


anecdotes, sketches of travel, poems, puzzles, incidents, 
It comes every week, is handsomely illustrated, and is emphatically 


pathetic. 
a paper for the whole family. 


humorous and 


THE VOUTH'S COMPANION is published every week simultaneously in BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 


and LONDON, ENGLAND. Price One Penny. 


volume, and the weekly issue of the American Edition is now over 260,000 copies. 
ordered from all newsagents and at the railwa: 
send Stamp and Address direct to the LONDON OFFICE, 44, 


PANION may be 


he COMPANION ‘has but recently begun its fifty-fifth 


THE YOUTHS’ COM- 
bookstalls. If it cannot there be obtained, 
LEET STREET. 


Nes og REGENT STREET. 


MOURNING for FAMILIES.— 
Messrs. JAY'S experienced Dressmakers and 
Milliners travel to any part of the Kingdom free of ex- 
pense to purchasers. They take with them Dresses 
and Millinery, besides Patterns of Materials, at ts. per 
yard and upwards, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse in 
Regent Street. Reasonable estimates are also given 
for household Mourning, at a great saving to large or 
small families. Funerals, at stated charges, conducted 


in London or country. 
JAY'S, Regent Street. 


PIVEAND A-HALP GUINEA 

BLACK DAMASK SILK COSTUMES (with 
sufficient silk for bodice included). Engraving of Messrs. 
JAY’S Five-and-a-Half Guinea Costumes forwarded on 
application gratis, Also a pattern of the quatity of silk 
from which these costumes aie made. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, REGENT STREET, W. 


Fames Pearsall && C'o,’s 


Filo-Floss and 
Rope Silk 


(FOR EMBROIDERING), 


Bae dyed with Eastern dye-stuffs and by Eastern 

methods. Every Colour is Permanent, and 
will bear continued Exposure to Light without 
fading. The greater number will also bear 
washing. 


JAMES PEARSALL & CO. are also Manu- 
facturers of FILOSELLES (in 7oo shades), CREWEL 
Sinks, Wasninc Srtxs, Kyirrinc Sicxs, &c., 
and of all Makes formerly sold by Apams & Co. 


Their Silks may be obtained Retail from Berlin 
Wool dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 
Wholesale only, 134, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


N.B.—A ticket bearing Yames Pearsall & Co.'s 
name is on every skeBe or bail of their Silks. 


The name“ Filo-Floss” is @ Registered Trade 
Mark. 


ae 


Algiers. | 


MIENER'S 
Gates 


i For Jewellery, 
For Diamonds, 
For Deeds, 
For Plate, 
&e., &c. 


BlLious and LIVER COM- 
YLAINTS CURED AT ONCE BY 
R. SCOTT’S BILIOUS 

LIVER PILLS. 

Also INDIGESTION, ° 
FLATULENCY, 

SICK HEADACHES, 
And GIDDINESS. 


REPARED BY W. LAMBERT, 
173, SEYMOUR PLACE, LONDON, W. 


and 


(CHRISTMAS is : 
NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 


ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS. 


The SOUTH KENSINGTON FINE ART ASSO- 
CIATION have much pleasure in announcing that 
they have made extensive preparations for supplying 
the readers of this paper with a large and choice 
variety of 


(CBSISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
‘ CARDS. 

i These magnificent Cards, which may all be termed 

Perfection,” are executed from the original designs 
of eminent English artists, and embrace the most 
chaste and elegant embellishments of modern art. 
They are also illustrated by appropriate prose or verse, 
written expressly by writers of great talent. The ori- 
ginal paintings alone, which were selected from the 
Grand Exhibition of Original Designs, held at the 
Suffolk Street Galleries, cost Five Hundred Pounds. 
We have, therefore, no hesitation in assuming that 
these Cards are the most unique and valuable collec- 
tions ever offered. Our series consists of Fifty-two 
Cards, each Card bearing different seasonable verses or 
mottoes, which we have decided to make into four dis- 
tinct packets, lettered A, B, C, and D. Each packet 
will consist of Thirteen Ma nificent Cards bearing 
Christmas and New Year Wishes. The actual trade 
value of each packet is about three shillings, but we 
will forward a packet carriage free, securely packed, on 
receipt of receipt of Post Office Order for 1s., or fifteen 
stamps, or the four packets for Post Office Order for 
3S. gd., or forty-eight stamps. 

VALTER H. BACON, Manager. 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON FINE ART 
ASSOCIATION, 
The Mall, Kensington, London, W. 


Vices “LOUIS” VELVETEEN, 


IN BLACK AND 
ALL NEW WINTER SHADES. 


These Clebrated Velveteens are recommended this 
season in proference to those usually sold. 


They have a more Velvety appearance, and the 
name ‘ Louis” being stamped on the back of every 
yard is a guarantee of wear. 


(CHARLES GASK & CO. (Limited) 


Have secured a beautiful assortment in black and all 
colours, which are supplied at most moderate prices at 
122, 124, 126, 128, 130, & 132, Oxford 
Street ; and 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, Wells 
Street, London. 
PATTERNS POST FREE, 


N ONE NIGHT, CHILBLAINS, 
CHAPS, and all light CUTANEOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS are CURED by LA CREME SIMON, recom- 
mended by all the celebrated Doctors of Paris, and 
adopted by every lady who is anxious to preserve her 
complexion. Inventor, J. Simon. 36, Rue de Provence, 
Paris. London: V, GIVRY (late Melnotte), 23, Old 
Bond Street, W. 


F CATER and CO., 


133 to 139, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
SUPPLY ALL QUALITIES OF THE CELEBRATED 
Les VELVETEEN 
In Black and all Colours at most moderate prices 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
The Wear of every Yard Guaranteed. 


LIQUEUR OF THE 
GFEAaNDE CHARTREUSE. 


‘This delicious Liqueur, and the only 
known remedy for dyspepsia, heretofore 
so difficult to procure genuine, can now 
be had of all Wine and Spirit Merchants, 

Consignee for the Unitad Kingdom and 
the Colonies, 

W. DOYLE, 
2, New London Street, E.C. 


T, Upholsterers and Won 


PPLON--Comparison CHALLENGED WITH ANY CHAK 


Furnishers, 273 and 27() High Uolborn, London. 


Combining SOFA, LOUNGE, 
EASY CHAIR, COUCH, and BED. 
Changed instantly to either use. 
Costs but 17s. 6d. complete. Novel 
and Ornamental as a piece of furni- 
ture. Its practical utility has not 
been equalled in the Cabinet or 
Upholsterer’s craft. For LIBRARY- 
DRAWING- 
or 


strength and portability renders its 
use practical for the LAWN, SEA- 
BEACH, SIIP’S DECK, or CAMP. 
It weighs only 8 lbs., and folds into 
the compass of a Butler's Tray. 
HOUSEKEEPERS, STUDENTS, 
INVALIDS, TRAVELLERS, SOL- 
DIERS, pronounce it the CHAIR 
OF CHAIRS. Packed and sent to 
any partof the world. rice 17s. 6d. 


in solid oak frame, Our Special Pre- 
sentation Chair in Ebony, with Silk 
and Wool ‘Tapestry, | 258.—SOLF 
MANUFACTURERS: STURM and 


‘stablished 1817.— 
UbLFERED IN IMifATION OF OUR PATTERNS. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT ! 


By this marvellous Camera any one can take 
an instantaneous true Photograph of a person, 
either in a room or the garden. NO TROUBLE OR 
INCONVENIENCE OF ANY KIND. Will last for 
years ; any quantity of portraits may be taken by it. 

Camera, Lens and Cap, Focussing Glass, Dark 
HW Slide, Instantaneous D: Plates, Che als, 
Printing Paper, Fixing Solution, all in Box com- 
plete, with full instructions that even a child 
could understand, for 4s. 3d.; carriage paid 3d. 
d oxtra. The money will be returned if the Camera 
dues not do all that is advertised. 


WM. HARRISON, Dr. Johnson's House, Gough Square, Fleet Street, London 
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HRISTMAS CARDS, at CHAP. 
MAN’S.—NOW ON VIEW all the new and ori- 
the most eminent publishers. Descrip- 


ginal designs, CHAPMAN, Stationer, 


tive cataloguesfree by post.—T. 
54, Leicester Square, w.c. 


54, Leicester Square, Wi, _______— 
HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP- 


MAN'S. — No. 
TULIPS, PEONY, 
lovely specimens of { 1 
green background, with symbolical 
gious preeting, on back. 
ts. 6d.—T. CHAPMAN, 54y 
Square, W.C. 

HRISTMAS CARDS, at CHAP- 

MAN'S. —- PRIZE EXHIBITION CARDS, 
elaborately reproduced from the designs exhibited at 
the Suffolk Street Gallery; which gained £5,000 in prizes. 
Descriptive catalogue free by post.—T. CHAPMAN, 
Stationer, 54, Leicester Square, W.C. 


HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP- 
MAN’S.—No. 4,704-—RIVER LANDSCAPES. 
Three delightful peeps of river scenery, with rushes 
and water lilies in the foreground, rich masses © 
foliage in the background, and reflections of cloud and 
tree in the clear blue water. 475. prize Size, 6 by 4. 
The set of three, gd.—T. CHAPMAN, Stationer, 54, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, at CHAP- 
MAN’S.—PRIZE EXHIBITION CARDS, faith- 
fully reproduced from the best designs exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccad uy. Descriptive catalogue free 
by’ post.—T. CHAPMAN, Stationer, 54 Leicester 
Square, W.C. 


HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP- 
MAN'S.—No. 4,788.—M INIATURE LAND- 
SCAPES.—Surrounded by choice arrangements ot rich 
flowers; tinted background. 450 prize. Size 5 by 6. 
The set of four, 1s. 6d.—T. © APMAN, Stationer, 
54, Leicester Square, W.C. 


HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP- 
MAN’S,—ROYAL ACADEMY CARDS, mos 
elaborately reproduced from paintings yy eminentartists 
Descriptive catalogue free By post.—T’, CHAPMAN 
Stationer, 54, Leicester Square, W.C. 


HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP- 
MAN'S._No, 4,713—DOULTON WARE.— 

d ware, filled with rich 
Prize 
HAP- 


Stationer, Leicester 


Magnificent vases of celebrate 
flowers ; dark-tinted backgrounds and mottoes. 
design, Size, 4 by 5%. The set of four, 15.—T. 
MAN, Stationer, 54, Leicester Square, W.Cc. ; 


( ‘HRISTMAS CARDS, at CHAP- 

MAN’S.—THIS YEAR'S CHOICE and COM: 
PLETE COLLECTION of PRIZE and MOST 
ARTISTIC CARDS, NUMBERING OVER 
NINETY SETS, SENT CARRIAGE PAID for £5. 
Any required to be exchanged, the postage must be 
aid both ways.—T. CHAPMAN, Stationer, 54s 
Teicester Square. 


First CLASS AWARD, INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL AND 
SANITARY EXHIBITION, 1881, FOR PORTABLE TPURKISH 
Hot-Aik AND VAPOUR BATH, BRONCHITIS AND CrRouP 


KETTLES, 
"T ORKISH B4ét# 


IN YOUR OWN ROOM 
WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 


TO THE 
INVALID 
A NECESSITY 


STALWART 


ALUXURY 


- 

AFTER FOR 
HUNTING, RHEUMA> 
DRIVING, TISM, GOUT, 
SHOOTING, LUMBAGO, 
FISHING, SCIATICA, 

RIDING, ECZEMA, & 

OR ANY SKIN, LIVER, 
EXCESSIVE & KIDNEY 
FATIGUE, AFFECTIONS 


CAN ALSO BE 

APPLIED TO BED. 
CAN BE USED For Hor Air oR Varour. 

Apparatus for use under Chair, with Hest Cloak, 
Tinned Iron Supports, in Box, 50s. Apparatus only, 
from 15s. 

The Lancet says:— This instrument is very com- 
plete. It is portable, it is cheap, and acts promptly.” 

Sanitary Record says :—‘' Will be found a luxury, as 
well as a valuable remedial resource.” 


SoLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


AMES ALLEN and SON, 
22& 23, MARYLEBONE LANE, LONDON, W 


‘Also Makers of Bronchitis Kettles, Invalids' Baths, &c 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


a a ee 
Q 
BP <3 ok 2 SG 
° & fae ‘ & w 
DEAcF:NeE:S:S 
(=) 
Book sent2stamps. 17, St. Bride Street, London 
ee 


TAGG and MANTLE, 
2, 3, and 4, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., 


Recommend Special attention to that Fashionable 


rticle, 
"THE 


Louis 
ELVETEEN, 
V 


Which they are now showing in all qualities in Blacks, 
and a Splendid Assortment of the most Fashionable 
Shades, at Special Prices. 

The Wear of every yard is guaranteed by the Manu- 
facturer, and the name ‘‘ LOUIS” is also found on the 
back of every yard. 

PATTERNS POST FREE. 


ae 


Zz Oo ey eS ee 
IRE! FIRE ! FIRE ! 
“Out of 4.199 LONDON FIRES during 1878, no 

fewer than 2,540 were extinguished by the LONDON 

BRIGADE HAND-PUMP."—(Vide Report of Captain 

Shaw, C.B.). - 
LONDON BRIGADE HAND FIRE PUMP, with 

Pail, Cover, Two Hoses, and Jet complete, packed in 

England, and delivered free, £5 5s- 


ERRYWEATHER & SONS, 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 
GREENWICH ROAD, S.E.; 
63, LONG ACRE, W.C., 
LONDON. 


and 


FoR ARMS and CREST send 
Name and County to ‘I’. MORING, Inns of Court 
Heraldic Offices, 323, High Holborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, 
3s, 6d. ; Coloured, 7s. 6d. Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. 
Yllustrated Price ists post free. 
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THE GRAPHIC 


Dec, 9, 1882 


[OLANTHE ; or, the Peer and the 
PERI. we 
MESSRS. GILBERT_AND SULLIVAN'S NEW 
OPERA. 


On MONDAY, December 18. The Vocal Score, 58. 
The. Pianoforte *Solo, 3s. | The, Dance, Music aud 
Separate Songs will be issued by CHATE ELLandCO., 
50, New Bond Street, W., and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


OLANTHE; or, the Peer and the 
PERI. 
MESSRS. GILBERT, AND SULLIVAN'S NEW 


A. < 
Now Ready, THE BOOK OF THE WORDS, 
rice 1s. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


TILE CHRISTMAS NUMBER (1882) 


OF 
HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGA- 
ZINE, No. 125 : 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING POPULAR 
DANCE MUSIC :— 
NEAREST AND DEAREST 
WALTZ ....+__+ + CHARLES D'ALBERT 
THE TORPEDO GALOP. . CHARLES D'ALBERT 
OLIVETTE WALTZ. ‘ . CHARLES D’ALBERT 
THE CIGARETTE POLKA . JOHN COOKE, Jun. 
ENGLAND QUADRILLES  . CHARLES D’°ALBERT 
GEE-UP! POLKA _.. _ - CHARLES D'ALBERT 
COMO QUADRILLES .° .- CuHarLeS D'ALBERT 
OPERATIC WALTZ. . ~« KARL MEYDER 
THE DADO POLKA. : . ALPHONS BEcK 
THE CLAN ALPINE 
LANCERS. 3 ¢ . _. Henry MorLey* 
Price 1s., postage free, 1s. 2d. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. J 


THE CHRISTMAS DUET NUMBER (882) 
iF 
HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGA- 


ZINE, No. 126, ts 
Contains the following Popular Dance Music, 
ARRANGED AS DUETS :— 
OLIVETTE QUADRILLE. . CHARLEs D’ALBERT 
VENETIA VALSE ._ .__. CAROLINE LOWTHIAN 
THE KNIGHT OF ST. 

PATRICK LANCERS. + DAN GODFREY 
SWEET KISS POLKA . . C. KINKEL 
SWEETHEARTS WALTZ, . CHARLES D'ALBERT; 
THE TORPEDO GALOP ” . CHarLes D'ALBERT 

Price xs. ; postage free, 1s. 2d. 
London: CHAPPELL and CO., e New Bond St,, Wis 
and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


A New Romantic Comic Opera. 
English Version by H. B, FARNIE 
Music by 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


ROBERT PLANQUETTE , 
(Composer of “ Les Cloches de Corneville.”) 
Now being Performed with Enormous Success at the 
Comedy Theatre. 
VOCAL SCORE, 5s. Nett. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 3s. Nett. 


DANCE MUSIC BY CHARLES 
D'ALBERT. s. d. 
40 


GRETCHEN WALTZ _.. Mae oe 
RHINEFAY WALTZ, RIP VAN WINKLE 
OQUADRILLE, LANCERS, POLKA, and 


GALOP . P i ;, . z ,each 864 0 
(All beautifully Illustrated). : 
SELECTION OF FAVOURITE AIRS. 
Arranged by A. VAN BIENE’ . . % z 40 
SONG (True Love from 


THE LETTER 
o’er the Sea). Sune Oy Miss Violet Cameron 4.0 
‘TWILIGHT SHADOWS. Sung by Miss 


Violet Cameron. : . : . ; A 
‘All the above sent postage free for half price. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


(CHAPPELL and CO’S NEW 


SONGS, 

Ilymn to God the Father . Alfred Piatti. id 

(Sung with the greatest success by Mr. Santley). . 
Ye Cupids Droop Each Little 

Head... ~= + Maude Valérie White. 

(Sung by Miss Santley at the Popular Concerts). 

Echoes %. 4-03) 2908 . Berthold Tours. 
(Sung by Miss Annie Marriott). 

Deepand True. . ~~ Berthold Tours, 
Gates of the West. Caroline Lowthian. 


Thine Alone. . . « A. HL Behrend. 
My Fairest Child . . . A.H, Behrend. 

1s. 6d. net. 
AEI (Evermore) . A. H. Behrend. 


(Sung by Mr F. King). 
Price 2s. each net, 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry. 


GECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES 
CHAPrELL and CO, have on view 


Every description of PIANOFORTES by the 
best makers, returned from hire, to be sold at 
greatly reduced prices for Cash; or may be 
purchased on the Three Years’ System. 


HAPPELL PIANOFORTES‘rom 

y Ineas. 

OLLARD PIANOFORTES from 
ulnéas. 

F:RARD PIANOFORTES from 38 


Guineas. 
BroApwooD PIANOFORTES. 


from 35 Guineas. 
( SHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 
FRAMED OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, Single 
and Double Overstrung ‘Trichord and Check Action, 
from 35 to 150 Guineas. a 
from 


(GP enan PIANOFORTES 


30 Guineas. 


PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 
LOUGH and WARREN’S 
“ ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 
( ‘LOUGH and WARREN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design and of great durability. 
From 18 to 228 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
‘Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S THREE 

YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO- 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third year. Piano- 
fortes from two guineas; harmoniums from £1 5s.; 
and American Organs from £1 16s, a quarter. 


HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


from 20 guineas. A 
HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for 
Ocean Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 


Guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S EARLY 
. ENGLISH PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 
signed Ebonized Cases, from 45 guineas. 


CSE ree and CO.’S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S ALEX- 

ANDREHARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 
or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from 41 5s. per quarter. 


LOUGH and WARREN'S PET 


ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas. 


[NSTRUMEN TS by all Makers 

may be hired or spurchased: on the Three Years’ 

System.—CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond treet. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ETZLER and CO.’S CHRIST- 
MAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. Contents: 
GARDEN PARTY POLKA , CHARLES GODFREY 
PRINCESS TOTO LANCERS, R. HERZEN 
GRELOTS POE R, DE VILBAG 


KA. a ‘ 

LA REINE DES PAPILLONS 

VALSE . «+ «+  « LAMOTHE 

BON BON POLKA, 5 . R, HERZEN 

PRINCESS TOTO QUAD- 

RILLE . «+. .+. + CHARLES GODFREY 
BOCCACIO QUADRILLE. . STRAUSS 


BOCCACIO POLKA A . J. M. Cowarp 
NINA VALSE . » EMILE WALDTEUFEL. 


Complete in ‘Handsomely Illuminated Cover. 
Price 1s., or post free 13 Stamps. 
METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


M¢s KSAND FACES. By Molloy. 
New Song. The Words by F. E, WEATHERLY. 
In C, contralto or baritone; in E, soprano or tenor. 


Post free, 24 stamps. 
CTZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


HE AMERICAN ORGAN. 
JOURNAL, 

A Series of Pieces, Sacred and Secular, by the best 

composers, easily and effectively arranged, with all the 

stops carefully marked. Edited by M. CowarbD, 


Price 3s. each number. 
CoNnTENTS No. 6: 


NAZARETH . + «© = 


Cx. Gounop. 


VOLUNTARY,. . «© + + HIMMEL, 
NOCTURNE. +» «© + + CECIL. 

LOST CHORD?. . - ..+ + MACFARREN. 

I WOULD THAT MY LOVE . MENDELSSOHN. 
TURKISH CHORUS (IRENE) . Cu, Gounop. 


METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


ROMBERG'S CELEBRATED 
TOY SYMPHONY and HAYDN’S CELE- 
BRATED TOY SYMPHONY, as performed by Sir 
Julius Benedict; Arthur Sullivan, and all the most 
celebrated Musicians in St, James’s Hall before the 
Royal Family. Edited by J. M. Cowarp. All the 
parts carefully marked for rel earsal, Price complete, 
2s. 6d. net each. String parts extra, 1s. 6d. net. The 
Toy instruments, all tuned and properly regulated, 
comprising. 12 Instruments. Price Two Guineas. 

METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


THE WALTZ OF WALTZES. 
VVALSE VENITIENNE, 


beautifully Illustrated. 


EMILE WALDTEUFEL’S 
LATEST SUCCESS. 


Played at the Promenade Concerts, Covent 
Garden, and the Crystal Palace, and received 
with the greatest enthusiasm; will be included 
in every Ball Programme during the present 
Season, Pianoforte Solo, 23. net; Duet, 2s. net ; 
Septet, 1s. 4d. net; Full Orchestra, 2s. net; 
Brass Band, 2s. net; Military Band, 5s. net. 


MEZZLER and CO., 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON. 


NEW LISTS NOW READY. 


PIANOFORTES, 
by the best English and foreign makers, re- 
turned from hire, at greatly reduced prices. 
PIANOFORTES, 


By Bord, of Paris. New list at reduced prices. 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 
By Mason and Hamlin and other makers, re- 
turned from hire, at reduced prices, : 


HARMONIUMS, 


By Alexandre and other makers, at reduced 


prices. 
MECHANICAL PIANOFORTES, 
Playing, 10 tunes, price 35 guineas; 20 tunes, 
price 45 guineas. 
MEIZLER and CO., : 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


z 
HARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

New Edition ; the two first sections enlarged. 
CHARLES HALLE’S NEW PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
‘The best and most useful Tutor ever published. 

FORSYTH BROTHERS, 272@, Regent Circus, 
London; 122and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


NOW. READY. 
: E. PAUER’S 
BIRTHDAY 


BOOK of MUSI- 
CIANS and COMPOSERS. 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, 3s. 
3 Leather, 4s. . 

Manchester: FORSYTH BROTHERS. 
London: FORSYTH “BROTHERS, 2724, Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street, and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO, 4, Stationers’ 


Every Musicseller and Bookseller in the United 
CANADA, 
PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 25 stops, 
2% 
octaves of pedals (zo notes). 75 guineas. 
WILLIAMS’S LATEST 
Her Majesty's State Ball. 
LEBEWOHL (FAREWELL) WALZER. 
Each of the above 2s. net. 


Hall Court ; and 
Kingdom. 
OMINION ORGAN COMPANY, 
NEW ORGANS, The cheapest and best yet intro- 
duced; VILLA GEM, 10 stops, 22 guineas. ” 
24 
octaves of pedals. Price 105 guineas. 
PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 21 stops, 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manches- 
ter, Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 
e PUBLICATIONS. 
OSCAR SEYDEL'S NEW WALTZES. Played at 
WEIT VON DIR (FAR FROM THEE) WALTZER. 
AUF IMMER (FOR EVER) WALTZER. 
ONLY FOR THEE, WALTZ. The finest Waltz of 
this popular composer 
e | “HE OLD AND THE YOUNG 
MARIE. By F, E. WEATHERLY and FREDERIC 


H. Cowrn. Price 2s. net. 


CANTATA SERIA BUFFA, 
GABRIEL GRUB: The Story of 


the Goblins who Stole a Sexton. Adapted from 
Charles Dickens's Story in “ Pickwick” by FREDERICK 
Woop. Music by GzorGE Fox, 2s 6d. net. 
London: B. WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row. 


ust published. 


. x 

GLEEP ON, DEAR LOVE. Sere- 
nade. Words by Hi, L. D'Arcy JAXoNE. Music 

by Ciro Pinsutt._ Published in two keys. Net 2s. 


RICORDI, 265, Regent Street, W. 
Just published. 


LOVE PLEA. Song, by A. 
Romy. Net rs.6d. LONG AGO. Song, by 
J. De Lara. Words by SYDNEY SAMUEL. Net 2s. 
RICORDI, 268, Regent Street, W. 


[RARD’S PIANOS.— Messrs. 
ERARD, of 18, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, and 13, Rue du Mail, Paris, Makers to Her 
Majesty and the Prince and Princess of Wales, caution 
the public that Pianofortes are being sold bearing the 
name of Erard which are not, of their manufacture. 
For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough Street, where new pianos can be obtained 
at 50 guineas and upwards. 


RARD’S' PIANOS. — Cottages 


from so guineas; Obliques, from 85 guineas; 
Grands, from 125 guineas. 


aaa SSS 
DALMAINE's PIANOS Half-price. 
-—In consequence of a change of partnership 
the whole of this splendid stock (perfected with all the 
improvements of the day, viz., steel frame, overstrung, 
trichord throughout, check-action, &c., is now offered 
at half-price by this long-standing firm of 100 years’ 
reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale the easiest 
terms arranged, with ten years’ warranty. Trichord 
Cottages, from hire, &c., £10 to £12. 
Class 0, a Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 
Class 1, £17 | Class 3, 423 | Class 5, £30 | Class 7, £40 
American Organs, best class, from £5. Carriage tree 
and all risk taken to any station in England.—THOS. 
D SEMAINE and CO., gr, Finsbury Pavement, Moor- 
gate, E.C, 


-6, NEW BURLING 


ROBERT. COCKS and CO. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSICAL FACTS. 
eee to Sore ROT See nek: 
ULES. of COUNTERPOINT. 
Ww. S. RO, 25. net. 
[_ONDON ‘CHIMES ‘WALTZES. 


RupDoLr HIERZENG 2 net. 
everywhere. 
Claudet. 


Playe: sf 
"TARANTELLA. Etienne 


2s. net. 
; become very popular.” 
RANK L. MOIR’S NEW SONG, 
A RAY OF LIGHT. 


No. rin D. No 2in¥. 2s. each net. 

Dow'rt "PEORGET ME, Ciro 

PINSUTI. 
His most successful song. 2s, net, a 
JN SHADOWLAND.. Ciro Pinsuti. 

2s. net, " 

AN OLDLETTER. A.J. Caldicott. 
Payment as above received in Stamps, or Gaeheited 


for Carpenter's 


(Sole London Agents : ‘d Drawings gratis). 
Lists raw! ve 
ists an ABN DON, W. 


American Organs. 


‘ON STREET, 18) 


OLEVEL, WOLFF, and CO. 
PIANOS,—EverY DESCRIPTION of these admired 
Instruments for Sale or Hire. Cottage from 52 gs 


Boudoir Grands from 92 BS BOND STREET, W 
» W. 


SOLE AGENCY: 170, 
ONGS OF THE BELLS. 


TWELVE TWO-PART SONGS FOR TREBLE 
VOICES 


Written by EDWARD OXENFORD. 


Composed by 
F ABT. ; . ‘ 
e Illustrated with Portrait.of the Composer. 
Is; nett, 


METHVEN SIMPSON and CO., Dundee. 
PATEY and WILLIS, London. 
best 


USICAL BOXES, b { 
Makers. Largest Stock, in London, with all 
newest accompaniments, and most brilliant in tone. 
Operatic, National, and Sacred Music. Catalogues of 
Tunes and Prices gratis and_post free. WALES and 
M'CULLOCH, 22, Ludgate Hill, & 56, Cheapside, E.C. 


ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 


25 per cent, discount for cash, or 15s. per month 
(secondhand ros 6d. per month) on the three years 
hire system.—Lists free of C. STILES and CO., 42, 
Southampton Row, Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


PIANOFORTES: — KIRKMAN 

and SON, 3, Soho Square, W.; Factory. Bradmore 
Works, Hammersmith, Grand and Upright Pianos in 
all the esteemed varieties, and for extreme climates, at 
prices as low as consistent with sound work; excellent 
from 30 gs.; also for Hire on Three Years’ System, and 
second Hand. 


: | ‘HE DARKNESSISSTEALING. 
Drawing-room Song for Children, with Chorus. 

Words by Mr. W. K, CLIFFORD, Music by C. B 

INGHAM. Price 2s. net.—R. COCKS and CO. 


————— 
ICHARD BENTLEY and SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


SPECIAL EDITION OF 
ANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. The 
aoe Edition. In six vols., large crown 
ADY FLORENCE DIXIE’S IN 
THE LAND OF MISFORTUNE, 1 vol., 18s, 
GERJEANT BALLANTINE’S 
EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 


6s. 
R. WOOD'S IN THE BLACK 


FOREST. With numerous Illustrations. 6s. 


REY; FREDERKK ARNOLD'S 
Price 6s, 

MES: KEMBLE’s NOTES UPON 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON,8, New Burlington St, 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

A STORY OF CARNIVAL. By 

Mary A. M. Horpus, Author of “ Five-Chimney 
EXCHANGE 
EpWaRDs. 2 vols., 21: 
RESTER. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
A GOLDEN BAR. By the Author of “Christina 
RED RYVINGTON. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough Street. 


TURNING POINTS IN LIFE. New Edition. 
SOME OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. 7s. 6d. 
Now ready at all_the Libraries. 

Farm,” &c. gle. . 

O ROBBERY. By Miss BETHAM- 
Se 
I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. By Mrs. For- 
North,” &c. 3 vols. 

Handsomely bound, price £x 11s, 6d; or gilt edges» 


ALISS. 
THE, ART "JOURNAL, _ 1882. 
The Yearly Volume of the ART JOURNAL is 


Now Published, and may be had from all Booksellers. 

This Volume has many new features, and specially 
recommends itself as a Handsome Christmas Gift- 
Book. It contains a splendid series of 

TWELVE ETCHINGS 
by the best-known Artists of the time. Among them 
may be mentioned I. A. Mc N. Whistler, J. McWhirter, 
A.R.A., Leopold Flameng, Charles O. Murray, W. B. 
Hole, A R.S.A., Fred Slocombe, A, Brunet-Vebaines, 
and Arthur Severn. 
TWELVE LINE ENGRAVINGS 

from the Works of J. E. Millais, R.A., C. E. Perugini, 
Ernest Crofts, A.R.A., J. B. Burgess, A.R.A., F. W. W. 
Topham, C. Gregory, H. F. Schopin, J. F. Portaels, 


and J. Holland. 

VFACSIMILES 
from unpublished Drawings by Hubert Herkomer, 
A.R.A., Leonardo da Vinci, W. L. Wyllie, Michael 
Angelo, C, N. Hemy, and Mantegna. 

, 1 Here ate peo Hull-page Enuravings, after Works in 
culpture by J- ‘oehm .A., Lord Ronal wi 
and. B. Beh, R.A. | ld’ Gower; 
It is largely illustrated with very fine Wood 

Engravings. i sete 

t contains literary articles y G. Aitchison, A.R.A. 
W. Allingham, Prof. Sidney Colvin, J M. Gray, Hubert 
Herkomer, A.R.A., Mrs. Alfred Hunt, G. D. Leslie, 
R.A.,G. R. Redgrave, William Sharp, KF. G. Stephens, 
Miss Thackeray, Henry Wallis, Frederick Wedmore. 
and others. % : 
ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster 

Row, E.C. 


AUN? JUDY’S MAGAZINE for 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Contents for DECEMBER, 
Bride Plcotee. Chapters) Historic Panes of Glass. 
aL send: ee uy the A hgcemohell Swinton 
uthor o e Atelier Sad Story with a H: 
du Lys,” &c. Illustrated] _ End. i BERRI: 
by W. L. Jones. 


Book Notices. 


A ‘Trusted Friend. By} Competition Questions on 
J. E. Panton. English Literature. 
Gu an Montteal pone Marks and Prizes for His- 
‘ears Ago. lustrate torical Competiti 
by Willd Ball al a Stadles Bye 
ristmas Carol. Words} Aunt Judy's Corres - 
and Music by Alfred] dence. 2 Ore 


Report of Aunt Judy’ 
Work Society. juey's 

Report of Aunt Judy's Cots 
at the Children’s Hos- 
pital. 


Scott Gatty. 

The Heir of Linne. A 
Christmas Play in Three 
Acts. By Walter Powell. 

The Tailor as Lord. By 
Alice Sargant. 

London: BEMROSE and SONS, 23, Old Bailey. 


TR ROBERTS, 


216, 217, 219, 221, 222, 223, and 224, 


UPPER STREET, 
ISLINGTON, N., 


SUPPLIES ALL QUALITIES OF THE FASHIONABLE 


Louis VELVETEEN 


in Black and New Winter Shades of Colourings at 
moderate prices. Patterns st free. The word 
“Louis” stamped on the back of every yard guaran- 
tees the wear. 


’S [LLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
(SseeeL, PETTER, GALPIN, 
AND CO. 


al 4to, cloth, 21s. 


RADISE LOST. 


e Drawings by Gus- 
ife of Milton by the 


New Edition, ro’ 


MUGTONS P. 
Illustrated with 50 full-pa; 

TAVE Dore. With Notes and 

late Rev. ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
"| %= CHANGING YEAR. Bein: 
Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature. Wit 
numerous graceful Illustrations by W. Small, M. L. 
Gow, C. Gregory, M. E. Edwards, A. Barraud, Percy 
Macquoid, W. H. J. Boot, HH. Giacomelli, and many 
other of the best Artists of the day, printed on fine 


Pee cheap Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
MOeRrocco : ITS PEOPLE AND 
. ITS PLACES. With nearly 200 original 


illustrations. 

“He who desires lively narrative and animated 
description will find here a storehouse of amusement. 
The illustrations are excellent.”—Spectator, 


Cloth gilt, gilt cscs 185. 
ICTURESQUE EUROPE. Vol.I. 
Popular Edition. With 1 Exauisite Steel Plates 
and about 200 Illustrations on Wood, by the first Artists 
of the day 


NOTICE—THE LARGE PAPER EDITION OF 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE. With 


sixty-five exquisive Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings, and nearly 1,000 Original Illustrations by the 
best Artists can still be had, complete in Five Magnifi- 
cent Volumes, royal 4to, cloth, £10 ros.; half morocco, 
AIS 158.5. or in morocco, £26 5s. 
“Tt is impossible to convey any idea of the wealth of 
beauty to be found in these pages."— World. 


Now ready, extra crown 4to, cloth, gs. 
LEANINGS FROM POPULAR 
AUTHORS. Vol. I. Tales, Poems, and 
Sketches by the best English and American Authors. 
Adapted for Home and Public Reading. With original 
Illustrations on nearly every page. 


Extra crown 4to, cloth, 15s. 
F I "HE ROYAL SHAKSPERE. 
Vol. I. With Exquisite Steel Plates and Wood 
Engravings, with Introduction and Life of Shakspere 
by F, J. FURNIVALL. 


New and Enlarged Edition, carefully revised and 
corrected, 21S. 


d. 
HE FAMILY PHYSICIAN: A 
. Modern Manual of Domestic Medicine. By 
eminent Physicians and Surgeons of the Principal 
London Hospitals. 


i Cloth, gilt top, §s. 
THE STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By ANNA BUCKLAND. Presents 


tofyoung people the story of English literature asa 
most attractive and delightful study. 


Elegant picture Boards: 2s rey 3 or handsome cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 
BOFEEE : A Treasury for the Little 
ONES, With Beautiful Large Pictures specially 
executed for the work. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
ETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL for 
1883. 42nd Issue of this popular Christmas Gift- 


book. With Coloured Plates and Lithographs, 


Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
W ILD ANIMALS and BIRDS: 
their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. ANDREW 
Witson. Illustrated throughout with striking and 
characteristic engravings. 


‘ NOTICE. 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, 
giving full particulars of Messrs. CASSELL, 

PETTER, GALPIN, and CO,’S PUBLICATIONS, 
ranging in price from E 

SIXPENCE TO TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
will be sent on request post free to any address. 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 

La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London. 


IME. ae 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER NOW PUBLISH- 
ING. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
3 Contents: 
Prince and Jew. A Russian Story. © By the late E. C. 
Grenville PiuEray 
The Elizabethan Cousin. By John Hill. 
How_Mr.: Bandercuff Kept Christmas Eve. By 
U.P. Q. Philander Smiff. 
An Odd Set of Teeth. By John Augustus O'Shea, and 
Other Stories. 
ALSO NOW PUBLISHING, 


"LIME for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 
4 Blehted Flange By Clatige Lemplas 
ortia ; or, ‘assions Rocked. B 
ae Phyllis,” Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. rere 
Haunted Hearts. By J. Palgrave Simpson. 
The Great Cacklebury Mystery. By F. Scarlett 


Potter. 
Javanese Operas By * Ht Grant. 
ristmas at Point de Galle. By Nelly Keith, &c. 
London: KELLY and CO., 51, Great Queen Street, 
W.C., and of all Booksellers and at all Railway 


Stations. 


16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 


THE FIRESIDE HYMN BOOK, 

rd containing Selected and Original Hymns, com- 

piled by MARTHA BRAITHWAITE, Third Thousand. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


Esxer AND ITS FUTURE: A 

t to tl Li 

wre asiEto, i Land of the Pharaohs. By J. A. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO, 32, Pater- 
noster Row. 


KIN DISEASES TREATED 
m HOMCOPATHICALLY. By WASHINGTON 
Epps, 1J..R.C.P. Describes and prescribes for fifty 
varieties of Skin Diseases. 1s., or 13 stamps. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 48, Threadneedle Street. 


WEITING, BOOK - KEEPING. 


BD. &c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in eight easy lessons acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of BennaTGaE adapted 
either to professional pursuits or private correspond- 
ence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in 
the Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arith- 
metic, shorthand, So feply to Mr. W. SMART, 978, 
Qu ADRANT, REGENT STREET. Agent to the 
West of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


CHWEITZER'S COCOATINA. 
nti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARAN TEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. The Faculty pronounce it the tost 
DULHCOUS, perfectly digestive Beverage for “ BREAK- 
i, 
’ 


FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” and invalua 
for Invalids and Children. Keeps in all pyaluane 
Requires no Cooking. A teaspoontul in Breakfast cup 
costing less than a halfpenny. In tins, at 1s. 6d., 35-5 
5s. 6d, &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


T°? MAKE a JELLY or BLANC- 
MANGE, Buy a 3d. or 6d. Packet of 
ANNON’S GELATINE 


POWDER. This preparation is simple in its 
ueen pettectly, jure. Dire tons enclosed in each 

~ Sold by all Grocers and Oiimen.—B. CANN 
and cO., Manufacturers, Lincoln, England. en 


Louis VELVETEEN. 


This celebrated Velveteen may be had in BI. 
and all Colours at most moderate prices, at the ai 


Bon MARCHE, BRIXTON, S.W. 


The wear of every yard guaranteed. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


.| sent post free on epplication: 


ATTLE SHOW.—SPECIAL 
NOTICE.— Visitors are invited to inspect OET7 

MANN and CO.'S vast display of ARTISTIC FUK. 
NITURE, Carpets, Curtains, Pictures, Clocks, Bron, ~ 
Table Lamps, lectro Plate, Cutlery, Dinner, Des EES, 
Tea and Breakfast, Services, Table ‘Glass, Vase Sscrts 
every kind of artistic furnishing items, Some 
sepaiate Show Rooms.—OETZMANN and CO. a 
plete House Furnishers, 67 to 79, Hampstead’ Rees 
near ‘Tottenham Court Road. ead, 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
UBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 


ETZMANN & CO,” 


HAMPSTEAD Roan, 
EAR TOTT 
N OTTENHAM COURT 


Se ua aes gh ocean Sharh Se here ee 
Fur NISH THROUGHOUT. — 
ETZMANN and CO. 1 : 

Hampste d Road, near Te cone CTE TR TT, ane a 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Picture. 
Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every other Tequi 

for completely furnishing a hcuse throughout, Lowest 
prices consistent with guaranteed quality. naa 


OBE£TZMANN & CO. BEDDING. 
BEDDING. CQETZMANN & Co. 


BEDPD! NG DEPARTMENT. 
" OETZMANN and CO.’S Stock of BED*TEADs 
BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE is one 
of the Largest and Best in the Kingdom. Two mora 
showrooms, each 228 feet long, have been added for the 
display of. same, fitted -up ready for inspection. Best 
materials and workmanship, with all the latest im- 
provements of construction. aes, bedding is all manu. 
‘actured on the premises, and warranted pure.—OET Z. 
MANN and CO. Siriaas 


RTISTIC BORDERED CAR. 

_ PETS.—OETZMANN and CO,, to meet the in. 
creasing taste for artistic furnishing, are introducins 
some very handsome ready-made Bordered Carpets in 
every class of design, adapted to every style of fur. 
nishing and decoration at greatly reduced price. 
ranging from 28s. 6d. to 18 guineas. Price lists and 
sketch plans of rooms as guides for measurements are 
Small Indian Carpets, 


. each.—_OETZMANN and CO. 


8s. 
BLANKETS CHEAPER THAN 
. EVER.—OETZMANN andCO. are now OFFER- 
ING a large STOCK of heavy BLANKETS, all woo! 
suitable for Charities, large Institutions, & also 
Quilts and Flannels. ‘These goods having been bough 
for Cash during the late depression, the prices wl 9: found 
much below actual value. Reduced price list post free. 


LINEN DEPARTMENT. — Finc 
unis Linen Dantasls peble Cloth, 2 yards long 
3s. 11d. ; 214 yards long by 2 yards, 5s. 11d. ; 3 yards by 
234 yards, 8s. 11d. ; t, yards by 213 yatdse he 6d 5 
by 24% yards, 155 ; Breakfast Cloths, from 
Is. 11d. 3 stron, inen Kitchen ‘Table Cloths, ts. rid 
each; stout Huckaback, from 434d. per yard; Glass 
Cloths, 4%d._ per yard; stout White Calico Sheet- 
ing, 70 in. wide, 1s. per yard; 88 in. wide, rs. 6d. per 
yard; White Linen Sheeting, 76 in. wide, 1s. rid; 
86 in. ditto, 2s. 6d. per yard; superior quality ditt», 
88 in. wide, 2s. 11d. per yard; Horrocks’s Longcloth, 
and Sheetings at the manufacturer's wholesale price» 
Ladies should write for patterns and compare price an 
quality -OETZMANN and CO. 


EDDING PRESENTS.— 
USEFUL and ARTISTIC.—Intending pir 
chasers_ should ins, MANN and CO'S 
VAST DISPLAY of Elegant Vases, Figures, Clocks, 
Bronzes, Pictures, Cut Glass Decanters, Wines, & , 
Electro Silver Plate, Table Cutlery, and a large variety 
of other useful and ornamental articles suitable for 
presents. Deserve Catalogue post free. 
OETZMANN and CVU. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


POST FREE, 


ETZMANN & CO. 
FAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


4 yards 


ELECTRICITY, NATURE'S 
GREATEST REMEDY, RESTORF5 
HEALTH, INTEGRAL STRENGTH, 
and IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 
Electric currents are readily evolved, easily 

graduated, and self-applied by means of 


PULVERMACHERS PATENT 
GALVANO-ELECTRIC CHAIN BANDs, 
BE 5, &c., which have stood the test of 
thirty-five years. These unrivalled Appli- 
ances, whilst being very flexible and con- 
venient to wear, produce an ELEcTRIC 
ENERGY similar to that of a telegraphic 
battery, and without ccrrosive acids. 


URATIVE ELECTRICITY 


is thus rendered popular and extremely 
effective, and RHEUMATISM, MUSCULAR and 
NERVOUS PAINS, INDIGESTION, PARALYSIS, 
Nervous EXHAUSTION, FUNCTIONAL 
DISORDERS, LocaAL and (;ENERAL 


NE®vous DEBILITY, and many 
other ailments are often removed as by 4 
charm. This is proved by a mass of docu- 
mentary evidence from the highest authy 
rities, both in Science and Medicine, borne 
out by thousands of cures effected anc 
certified in below-mentioned pamphlet. 
PULVERMACHER'S GALVANIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, Regent Street, London, W. 
s CAUTION. : 
BEWARE of the sham Curative articles, now deceptively 
advertised as Electric, but which are simply 
a “delusion and a snare.” These articles 
are as entirely spurious as the advertise- 
ments concerning themare insidious. “I's 
can be easily detected by a simple test 
as shown. in PULVERMACHER's 
Pamphlet ‘f GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEly 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY.” 
Post free. 


j. L. 


““ GPINAROSA” is a flower that 

has grown unnoticed for many years 1" 
Guatemala, C.A., and has the choicest and most 
delicate perfume ever distilled. Sold in its concen: 
trated form at 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., and 5s. per bottle, by 
NAPOLEON PRICE and CU., 27, Old Bond Strect, 
W., and 8, Cumming Street, Pentonville, N. 


pe GPINAROSA SOAP” is absolute 

perfection and completely neutral, made from 
the finest Olive Oil, and perfumed with the odour o1 
this delightful flower. Sold in boxes, containing three 
tablets, at 3s. per box. 


THROAT AFFECTIONS AND 
HOARSENESS.—All suffering from irritation of 
the throat and hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the almost immediate relief afforded by the use 0! 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches.” ‘These famous lozenges 
are sold by most respectable chemists in this country at 
1s. 1d per box. People troubled with a “ hacking 
cough,” a “slight cold,” or bronchial affections, cannot 
try them too soon, as similar troubles, if allowed to 
progress, result in serious pulmonary and asthmatic 
affections. See that the words, “Brown's Bronchial 
‘Troches” areon the Government Stamp around each box. 


“ V ITREMANIE” (Stained 

Windows). By this simple process Windows 
may bequickly and richly decorated. Instructions Free, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware Koad, London. 


OUGHS, COLDS, and BRON- 
CHITIS are immediately relieved by Dr. 
LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS. Nothing else 
gives sucha sound, refreshing night’s rest. They taste 
pleasantly. 


EN ae ey 
ANNES.—Part of a VILLA to be 
LET, viz., Two Bed-rooms, Dining and Sitting 
Rooms, with Board if required.—Address Malle. 
GUERINI, Cannes, France. 
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“COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE’ 
FROM TILE PAINTING BY J. MORGAN, EXHIBITED AT THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS 


fe “aie f 
POA CORIRTS OF JUSTICE 
ast : 1. vsterior of this very remarkable 
ios OS - wseuged to say a few words about the 


ets of Justice are arranged round the Grand 
.- , level ‘with the great galleries at either end ; 
trom the bedy of the hall by short corridors 
“gireases for the use of the witnesses and jury. 
“oble stiuciuve, 230 feet long, 48 feet wide, and 
-anited in stone, and lined throughout with the 
at the Lack of the wall-arcade, which is faced 
_ Jara marble and polished Hopton Wood stone. 
Ty} ijoor ig cues.) composed of marbles of various colours and 
raphic stone, .. anged in geometrical patterns. 
‘rtrasce to this noble hall from the south front of the 
« ig through a very massive vaulted porch, adorned with 
echest mouldings and “‘stiff-leaved” foliage. Nothing can 
-ass the wonderful variety of design exhibited in this part of the 
ing, and from it we may form some judgment as to what 
Sie building would have been if the architect’s original plans 


Out 
seen carried out. : 
‘fhe remaining sketches represent various portions of the build- 
ing. They areas follows: 1. Interior of one of the Courts of the 
(ueen’s ‘Bench ‘Division, with its elaborate oak fittings, carved and 
glazed roof. 2. The Great Corridor on the Ground Floor, vaulted 
from end to end with red brick groining and stone ribs, supported 
upon ‘sturdy ‘columns, with finely moulded capitals. 3. The 
- gracefyl Upper Corridor, which is reserved for the barristers, and 
commitnicates with the nineteen “Courts,” which are all on this level. 
4. A Waiting Jury-Box. A remarkably picturesque and con- 
venient arrangement for the benefit of those unfortunate individuals 
who at present have no place of any kind provided for them, and 
may have to attend the Court day after day without being called, 
but who, in the new building, will have a pleasant little balcony, 
where they may at least sit down, instead of having to stand and be 
jostled about in a crowded Court, or to catch cold in a draughty 
corridor, with the risk of being fined 54 for not answering when 
their names are called out. 5 Represents the ‘ Bench ” and witness- 
box in Court No. 3, and shows the elegantly-designed canopy over 
the judge’s scat ; and 6, the Witness-Box and Reporters’ Desks in 
one of the Courts. It will be noticed that the reporters are placed 
close to the witnesses and the Bench ; that the Courts are. all lined 
with oak panelling to a considerable height, and all are provided 
with book-cases for reference, All the furniture and fittings of 
these Courts are charmingly designed, and display a fertility of 
fancy and invention that is quite marvellous. They possess a 
melancholy interest from the fact that the drawings for them were 
the last works ever executed by their highly-talented and lamented 
architect, in justice to whom it is but right to state that the merits 
of this building are entirely due to his most remarkable genius and 
knowledge of his art, whereas its faults are caused by the absurdity 
of placing a large building upon a site too small to hold it, 
too confined to be properly lighted, and too crowded to be 
properly seen. A contemporary has observed that Gothic 
buildings do not suffer from being set down in crowded situations, 
and it must certainly be allowed that they do not suffer in the same 
degree as Classical buildings; but we think that the rule can only be 
applied to churches, Undoubtedly Cologne Cathedral, St. Germain 
PAuxerrois, Paris, and other ecclesiastical buildings which we could 
name looked far more interesting when hemmed in by picturesque 
old gabled houses than they do now ; yet, on the other hand, the 
Hotel de Ville, Brussels, the Palais de Justice, Bruges, the Rath- 
house at Aix-la-Chapelle, and those at Lubeck and Brunswick, gain 
greatly by the great open spacesin front of them, and every building, 
whether erected in the Classic, Renaissance, or Gothic style, must 
suffer from heing crowded into a space which is not sufficient to 
containit, When thepresentsite for the Law Courts wasinsisted upon, 
atleast half an acre more ground ought to have been purchased. 
‘We have already heard suggestions that the Courts should be 
removed from the Guildhall to the new building in the Strand. 
We do not for a moment express any view as to the advisability of 
such a step, or the reverse, but we simply wish to point out that 
such contingeneies ought to have been provided for from the first, 
and that not only should enough ground have been provided for the 
building actually to be erected, but the possibility (or, we should 
say probability) of fature enlargement ought to have been taken into 
consideration. Ifthe Thames Embankment had been selected, all 
this would have been provided for, but now it can only be done at 
vast expense, and the defects of lighting in the building already 
erected can never be remedied, or even mitigated. It is, of course, 
too late to dwell upon this subject with any practical result to the 
building now erected, but we sincerely trust that none of our future 
public buildings will be ruined by that short-sighted policy which 
just prevented the New Law Courts from being about the finest 
public building in Europe. 

Before concluding this notice we should mention the fact that 
since the Jamented death of Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., the works 
connected with the new building have been carried on under the 
direction of his son, Mr. A. Street, and Mr. Blomfield. In addition 
to the names which we have already mentioned in connection with 
the building, we must add those of Mr. Potter, who executed the iron- 
work ; Messrs. Jackson and Graham, who executed the wood-work for 
five of the Courts ; Mr. Lovett, of Wolverhampton, who fitted up 
eight of the Courts; Mr. Bell, who provided the glazing ; Mr, 
Burke, who carried out the splendid design for the pavement of the 
Great Hall, and Messrs. Wallis and Moore, who have acted as 
Clerks of the Works to the whole building. H. W. BREWER 
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A COLLISION AT SEA 


In a private letter a lady gives the following description of the 
collision which took place in October last between the P. and O. 
steamer Peshawur and the ship Glenroy, a few days after the former 
vessel left Colombo in October last. ‘‘ We spent two days at 
Colombo, and left there on Saturday about 4.30. It was very fresh 
and rough at sea, so we all felt rather queer. Sunday was rough 
too, and at morning service I felt almost too unwell to sing. The 
afternoon I spent on the hurricane deck in a lounging chair, dozed, 
orread. We had dined at 6 P.M., and then came up on deck for a 
stroll, as usual, before evening service, which was at 7.45. The 
sermon was finished, and we were all sitting talking, when suddenly 
T felt the screw stop. I said, ‘Why, we are stopping. What can 
it be for?’ We all looked up and saw a red light of a ship on our 
starboard side, We rushed to theside, thinking she was on fire, as 
we heard the most fearful shouts and screams ; when, to our horror, 
we saw that she was coming straight at us, and a collision was 
inevitable. I shall never forget that awful moment. She struck 
right in the middle of the ship, and the noise was indescribable— 
crash after crash, as if she were coming straight through us. We all 
rushed to the opposite side of the ship and stood trembling, clinging 
to the bulwarks, and thinking every moment would be our last. It 
was most awful to see husbands and wives, brothers and sisters 
and friends saying ‘Good-bye’ to each other and sobbing. 
May and I were separated in the rush, and I was quite 
alone. I shall never forget the sight, nor the fearful dread of those 
few moments. Men rushed past me carrying life-belts, and with 
white scared faces, and I seemed to feel the cold water going over 
me, and the awful struggle that must come atthe last. I could 
scarcely believe it when, after a few minutes, the crashes ceased, and 
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we were able to speak to one anccher and ask how much damage 
was done, and ef we really could be saved. ‘The men soon came 
back, and tried to reassure te aes bie ae 
all looked so ghastly I dared not beleve 5 
minutes they Gane ot the extent of the damage, ae i i Phe 
us that we were safe, and oh, how thankful we all felt! a - : 
one and all behaved famously, not 4 shriek from any ane < pe 
girls fainted, and one lady went into hysterics. pea ise 4 te th 
quite quiet and composed, I am-thankful to say——1n ag a ths 
were too much frightened to scream. J felt paralysed w ars 
that awful thing looming above us, and heard the crash os es ce 
us just by the bar (which, you know, is a small room), an ag 

it to atoms. But the force with which she struck us made = 
rebound, and she just:.cleared one side of our deck . .a he te 
capstan, and then sheered off. On the starboard side the pie : 
were all gone, the top of the captain’s cabin, and the bridge ; three o 

the boats were also swept away; and there was 4 hole six or he 
feet square in our side where she struck us, and left her ova 

figure-head behind, but above water-mark. A mast was bro cen, 
and the double awning torn to ribbons. The ship which as into 
us is a sailer, nearly as big as us, and carrying 380 ee a his 
Bombay, and theirs were the shrieks we heard. She is feartu y 
damaged, and we had to lay to all night, as she sent up rockets an 

burned blue lights, &c. We could not do anything till the 
morning as the sea was rough, and it was too dark, so we all sat on 
deck from 9.30, wher it happened, till past 2 o'clock, when Mr. 
Clarke made us go to bed, but no one slept that night, and we were 
all on deck early next m@gning. The poor ship lay near us, with a 
huge hole in her where the bowsprit had been; the water gushing 
out of her as she rose on the waves, showing she was filling. The 
coolies—poor wretches !—all on deck, and looking eagerly for us to 
help her. We then sent off a boat containing a hawser, to be 
attached to her, so that. we might tow her along ; and we were the 
whole day before we could get one to hold, four broke, even 
the steel hawser snapped in two; but now we are fixed, and must 


tow the Génroy back to Colombo, the nearest port, as she is 
quite helpless.” 


In about fifteen 


—_—_—_————r 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
IV. 


As travelling is one of the great features of the period, and every 
traveller nowadays feels bound to spin his yarn, even if it be of very 
flimsy thread, the Rev. H. C. Adams takes the opportunity to 
gather up ‘ Travellers’ Tales” (Routledge), of all ages—true, 
mythical, and dubious. Truly a record of marvels, woven together 
with much industry and skill, each compared with any similar scrap 
of history and tradition, and the grain of reality extracted from the 
husk of falsity. Strange lands, odd beliefs, curious men and beasts, 
and quaint customs—all come within Mr. Adams’ scope, and are 
treated in thoroughly interesting fashion. This would be an excel- 
lent prize for boys, like a further trio of handsome biographical 
volumes. ‘Take, for instance, Lady Lamb’s ‘‘ Warrior Kings” 
(Routledge), a stately roll ranging from Charlemagne and Barbarossa to 
Charles XI. and Frederick the Great. Only curt sketches these, 
but well condensed, and their spirit fully carried out by pencils 
skilled in war scenes, those of De Neuville, &c. And here together, 
peaceful counterpart volumes now, are the enemies and leading 
military lights of the early days of our own century, “The Life of 
Napoleon Buonaparte and “The Life of Wellington,” (Bickers), 
the former a new edition of Lockhart’s work, the latter a fresh 
compilation of Maxwell's biography, and both admirably illustrated 
by photographs of well-known pictures. “Wellington” has been 
judiciously put into popular form by the editor, who has made some 
few additions, notably a brief account of the Duke’s political career. 

Another suitable prize-book would be ‘‘Historic Landmarks in 
the Christian Centuries” (Religious Tract Society), wherein Mr. 
R. Heath has sought to connect important contemporary events from 
the first to the eighteenth centuries. Mr. Heath gives most pro- 
minence to the religious side of history, and has produced an 
excellent mosaic, 

The wonders of Nature ought to be no sealed book, even to the 
most stay-at-home or superficial student, considering the number of 
works bent on popularising the knowledge of the subject. And ‘* Land, 
Sea, and Sky” (Ward, Lock), which Miss Minshull has trans- 
lated from Messrs. Herman, Klein, and Thomé, is no mean addition 
to the list, either in bulk or material. Certainly the book might 
have been better edited, as many of the names are carelessly spelt, 
several of the plates are unsuitably placed, and in the present copy 
some seventeen pages are given in duplicate, and a similar number 
omitted. Still, the work is genuinely useful as a sound plain 
account of physical geography, and of the inhabitants, animal 
and vegetable, of the globe, so that young people who receive it as 
a Christmas-box will get a treasure of reference. 

This popular method of giving instruction is practised on a minor 
scale for smaller minds. Thus Dr. Macduff, after teaching his little 
friends all about dew, now unveils the mysteries of the deep in 
‘© The Story of a Shell” (Nisbet), weaving his tales of fishes and 
weeds into the dream of a little child. Apparently such knowledge 
was too much for his heroine, whom Dr. Macdulf slays pitilessly. 
*¢ Blsie’s Adventures in Insect Land” (Marcus Ward), by G. P. 
Dyer, is constructed ona similar plan with a happier ending. 
Aided by suitable pictures, the information in both these pleasant 
little books is just enough to occupy juvenile brains without 
cramming them, So, too, the little ones will learn about their 
animal and bird friends, both wild and domestic, from ‘‘Jumbo’s 
Picture Book of Natural History” (Routledge), which is as huge 
among books as its elephantine namesake among his fellow creatures, 
and ‘*Some of My Feathered and Four-Footed Friends” (Routledge), 
by Mrs. Sale Barker. Both give admirable drawings of each 
animal with brief descriptions. 

Parents and guardians hunting for gift-books find it no easy task 
to choose among the mass of stories offered to the juvenile public 
This year there are fewer American contributions and less translations 
than usual, and if the majority of the tales due to native pens suffer 
from a striking family likeness to those that have gone before, all 
breathe a healthy tone. Thus, although there is nothing very 
original to praise, there is at least little to blame, and any of the 
following volumes may be safely put into the hands of young people 
without arousing undesirable ideas. Amongst those for boys, Mr. 
B. Heldmann once more chooses his favourite theme of public 
school-life in ‘‘ The Belton Scholarship” (Griffith and Farran), and 
sketches the familiar figures with practised hand; Miss Stebbin 
provides plentiful excitement in the way of shipwreck and en 
exploits on desert islands in “Edward Bertram ” (Marcus Ward) ; 
while Miss Lysaght shows by ‘‘ Brother and Sister” (Blackie) how 
lads may be equally heroic in doing their duty amid the humdrum 
surroundings of offce work in London. The story of a prodigal 
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son, told by Alice Somerton in ‘* Layton Croft” (Warne), is a aie 
prosy and incoherent, and there is more amusing stuff in the 
attempts to capture a very valuable cannon-ball detailed in “The 
Ball of Fortune” (Blackie), although Mr. Pearce does not 
hide his secret very successfully from his readers. Of more 
decidedly religious bent, the glimpses of Venetian and Roman 
life in Renaissance times given by D. Alcock in ‘* The Rewan 
Students” (Unwin) show considerable thought and study. In 
more modern days, ‘‘Garnered Sheaves,” by Mrs. E. R 
Pitman (Blackie) follows the varied fortunes of a Sunday School 
class and their teacher, and would well suit a school library. 
Turning to the sisters the same ‘unaffected and earnest tone 


was no danger, ‘bit they 


‘ runs through Mrs. Pitman s Tisrence Godfrey’s Faith” (Blackie) 


whose heroine manages to do good alike in Manchester and the Bush 
and here too is Colonial life again in ‘‘ The New House that Jack 
Built ” (Routledge), which Mrs. Luxton fills with lively skciches of 
young people’s doings at the Antipodes. The more sombre side of 
life is presented by two stories of persecution in France—perhaps 
the most interesting of this division. ‘* Behind the Hedges ” (Warne) 
deals with the sad struggle in La Vendée, drawn by Madame de 
Witt’s pen with stern truth to history, and losing none of its power 
by Miss Yonge’s able translation, while, though the framework of 
‘Jeannette ” (Routledge) is founded on truth—the sufferings of the 
Huguenots after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes—Miss I. M. 
Peard has fitted the canvas itself with charming fiction. Mrs, 
Molesworth is again to the fore with a second story, which seems 
more taking than her “‘ Rosy.” Irresistibly comic is the motherly 
tone adopted towards her brothers by the heroine of ‘* The Boys 
and 1” (Routledge), one of those sweetly mischievous children in 
whom the authoress delights, and who is fitly matched by the central 
figure of ‘ Bertie’s Wanderings” (Shaw), by Ismay Thorn. But 
Bertie has the happinéss to reconcile a long-divided family as a set-off 
to her misdemeanours ; ‘and a third girlish portrait, ‘‘ Our Dolly” 
(Blackie), by Mrs. C. A. Read; is equally zealous to serve her fellow- 
creatures when she has outgrown her mischievous fits. Instead of 
solitary damsels we have a bouquet of girlish characters to contrast 
in “ Dinglefield” (Routledge), by Mrs. O'Reilly, ‘‘ The Wrong No, 
and the Right No” (Hogg), and ‘‘ When Papa Comes Home” (Macmil- 
lan), are pleasant prosaic histories of English country-house life. The 
bad boy of ‘‘Little Bricks,” by Darley Dale (Nisbet), receives a 
terrible punishment by the death of his little sister, which unneces- 
sarily saddens a merry narrative of a juvenile club, The lesson is 
more impressive than the frontispiece of the death-bed:scene, which 
is painfully out of drawing. Yor younger readers, Mrs. Sale Barker 
tells in simple language the nursery trials of ‘‘ Only a Little Child” 
(Routledge). 

Fairies and their doings, however, are not quite pushed out of 
sight by the histories of human beings. Lord Brabourne has again 
been dipping into elfin lore, and many a marvellous legend of ogre, 
dwarf, and fairy is to be found in “ Ferdinand’s Adventure” 
(Routledge), appropriately and quaintly illustrated by M. Griset. 
There is always a suspicion of a moral in Lord Brabourne’s stories, 
so neatly hidden that the small reader suspects nothing. The elves 
are abroad, too, in ‘‘ Mrs. Wishing-to-Be” (Blackie), where 
‘Alice Corkran takes her heroine to see all the celebrities of nursery 
tradition, and in ‘Fairy Fancy,” by Mrs. C. A. Read (Blackie), 
for here a fairy comes down on earth to dwell with mortals, and 
relate their biographies. Sometimes these good people are not very 
pleasant neighbours, as when they punish the greediness of ‘* Tommy 
Greedygrab,” by J. M‘Kim (Heywood), but they do nothing bu 
kind actions in the pretty simple tales of “ Golden Curl,” by 
“EF AE.A.” (Griffith and Farran). In spite of new friends the 
old are not forgotten, to judge by yet another edition of evergreer 
“‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales” (Routledge), with Herr Wehnert’s cleve: 
illustrations. 

Few remember that young people will often acquire greater fluency 
in foreign languages from stories and novelettes than from more 
severe classical studies. Thus any of the pretty tales from Messrs. 
Hachette’s ‘Bibliotheque Rose” would form a good change from the 
sameness of English stories for girls in their teens. One provides 
lively adventures amongst Algerian Arabs, such as ‘‘ Petite Rose,” 
by A. Gérard, studies of filial duty and village life are agreeably 
supplied by Madame de Stolz in ““Magali;” and Mdlle. Fleuriot 
follows the ups and downs of a doll’s existence in ‘* Bouche en 
Coeur.” —For still younger readers the same publishers’ ‘Bibliotheque 
des Petits Enfants” contributes some simple short tales by Madame 
Duporteau, “Petits Récits” and ‘Les Aventures de Monsieur 
Baby ”—a capital translation of Mrs. Molesworth’s charming last 
year’s book. 

As the birthday-book fancy has not yet died out and most famous 
authors have been utilised, compilers are seeking far and wide for 
novelty, judging from three specimens before us. One unites 
botanical with literary studies, and certainly ‘‘ The Querist’s Birth- 
day Book and Confession Album ” (Bryce) is the most tasteful 
example of its class produced this season. Mr. G. Cruikshank’s 
delicate reproductions of natural grasses, which border the pithy 
maxims from well-known writers allotted to each day, may inspire 
feminine owners with a new interest for country rambles, while a 
Language of Flowers and a Confession List of unusually searching 
character further enhance the attractions. A novel method o! 
literary torture is cruelly devised by Miss May Crommelin in ‘‘ My 
Friends” (Routledge), wherein conscientious people are to describe 
their own appearance in appropriate quotations. Then, in accord- 
ance with one of the great movements of the age, comes ‘* The Blue 
Ribbon Birthday Book” (Routledge), with suitable hymns, Xc. 
But in the name of taste, Blue Ribbonists, choose a more har- 
monious binding than bright grass-green, emblazoned with your 
azure badge. 

Wet Sunday afternoons, when nurse is out, are often very trying 
both to children and their elders. So an ingenious and profitable 
mode of passing the time is to fill up the pages of ‘‘ Happy Sunday 
Afternoons” (Wells Gardner), which contain outlines of familiar 
objects mentioned in Scripture—grapes, corn, lamps, camels, &c.— 
intended to be coloured, and the passages quoted referring to these 
objects. For Sunday reading we have another of Mrs. G. E. 
Morton’s excellent abstracts from the Bible, ‘‘ From Egypt te 
Canaan” (Hatchards), dealing this time with the Exodus anc 
subsequent wanderings of the Israelites. Couched in plain and 
simple terms, the book, like its predecessors, is admirable for teaching 
children the main Scriptural truths. And those a little older will 
find some plain moral lessons in ‘‘ Good Stories” (Wells Gardner). 

A pile of picture-books of more mundane type are forthcoming for 
the nursery. If some kind sister will play the accompaniment, here 
are plenty of childish ditties in ‘* Song Land ” (Routledge), arranged 
to simple tunes by Mr. Hutchinson, and if there is no piano the 
illustrations will amuse little folks. All the old nursery favourites 
are collected by Uncle Charlie with pictures galore in “* The Baby’s 
Museum” (Griffith and Farran), and short poems and pretty pictures 
are also gathered together in ‘‘ Little Lays for Little Folk,” by J. 
Watt. In the figure scenes here, as in their short story books, 
“*Wazy Days” and its companions Messrs. Routledge have gone 
in for mistaken economy by using up old-fashioned plates. Of the 
comic type, neither Mr. C. Ii. Ross’s pen nor pencil is very strong 
in the queer verses and coloured pictures of ‘* Merry Conceits and 
Whimsical Rhymes ” (Routledge). This time he has not hit such a 
happy vein as that of ‘* Mrs, Gander’s Story ” (Macmillan) wherein 
‘CH, A. Hand “N. H.” delineate goose life in amusing fashion, the 
whole volume being most quaintly getup. Scenes of country life, on 
the river, the field, and the farm are the theme of ** Dick's Holidays” 
(Unwin), a delightful collection of pictures and big-print descrip- 
tions. And part of the same ground is trodden in ‘‘ The Field, 
Foxhunt, and Farm” (Warne), which is stuffed full of nicely 
coloured pictures, and contains a most ingenious Sportsman's 
Alphabet. . Lastly come the different types of litle people pictured 
by Mrs. Sale Barker, in ‘* Those Boys” and ‘* Those Girls” 
(Routledge). 

We have on our table reprints of Miss Tytler’s natural history 
work, “Footprints” (Unwin), Hawthorne’s ‘ ‘langlewood Tales,” 
now added to the Chandos Classics (\Warne), and Dr. Aikin and 
Mrs, Barbauld’s familiar ‘* Evenings at Home ” (Routledge), revised 
by Cecil Hartley. The annuals include the Leisure Hour and 
Sunday at Home (Religious Tract Society), Family Herald (Stevens), 
St. Nicholas (Warne), and Little Foles (Cassell). 
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THE GRAPHIC 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


Tuat the Winter Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery does not 
call for lengthencd notice arises not from any want of interest in the 
pictures of Mr. Alma Tadema and the late Cecil Lawson which 
compose it, but from the fact that a very large proportion of them, 
including some of the best, have been recently exhibited. There 
are however, several early pictures showing the gradual development 
of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s powers which will be regarded with interest, 
and one or two examples of his most accomplished work which have 
not before been shown in’England. At a very early period of his 
career the artist, seems to have conceived the idea of reproducing 
upon canvas the lifé of remote antiquity, which he has since so 
admirably carried out. His first important productions, illustrating 
the history of the Merovingian Kings, display together with originality 
of treatment evidence of careful archeological research, ‘The large 
picture lent by the King of the Belgians, ‘‘ The Education of the 
Grandchildren’ of Clotilde,” is in many ways the best of these, but 
it displays many crudities of style that are absent in works produced 
not much later—in the “Study of San Clemente at Rome,” for 
instance, and in the picture of ‘‘ Phidias Among the Elgin Marbles.” 
These and some other good works belonging to the same period sink 
into insignificance beside the large picture called ‘‘A Roman 
Emperor,” which, on its appearance at the Royal Academy in 1871, 
established Mr. Alma-Tadema’s claim to a place among the foremost 
of living painters. The picture, which shows the Pretorian soldiers, 
after having assassinated Caligula, discovering Claudius, livid with 
fear, behind a curtain in the Palace, justifies the enthusiastic 
encomiums which were then lavished on it. Of all the artist’s works 
it is the most dramatic, and its technical qualities are of a very high 
order. As regards beauty of colour and general harmony of effect 
it is not surpassed by anything in the collection. The subject, 
which seems to have had a peculiar fascination for the painter, has 
been treated by him in various ways. The latest version, a very 
small work which appears here under the title of ‘* Ave Czesar ! To 
Saturnalia !” bears little or no resemblance to the original work in 
composition or general treatment, but is not inferior to it as regards 
dramatic power of realisation. 

The picture called “The Vintage,” representing a procession 
round the atrium of a Roman house in honour of Bacchus, the 
design of which has been made familiar to the public by M. Blan- 
chard’s admirable engraving, is remarkable for its luminous quality 
of colour and beauty of composition, as well as the marvellous 
imitative skill displayed in the rendering of the various marbles and 
bronzes. In no degree inferior to this in technical merit, and more 
interesting by reason of the human interest which the artist has 
infused into them, are the two large pictures ‘‘A Sculpture Gallery is 
and ‘“*A Picture Gallery,” which hang near it. The admirable 
picture, “An Audience at Agrippa’s,” which appeared at the 
Academy in 1875, is here ; and a companion picture, somewhat 
inferior to it, representing the same scene and some of the same 
actors differently arranged. All the important works of late date, 
including the life-sized figure “A Sculptor’s Model”—one of the 
painter’s least successful productions—and the large Fredegonda,” 
have been noticed at sufficient length in these columns, but there 
are a few fine works of small size that we have not met with before. 
‘Een Repos,” showing a lady on a marble seat overlooking the sea, 
is exquisitely pure in tone, and executed throughout with an amount 
of delicacy and fzesse that has seldom been equalled ; and the small 
picture of a girl lying in an attitude of unconscious grace with a 
strygil in her hand, called‘ Tepidarium,” is distinguished by 
masterly draughtsmanship and rare beauty of colour. 

The pictures and drawings of Mr. Cecil Lawson, who died at an 
early age during the present year, form an important feature of the 
exhibition. They are of very unequal merit, but the best of them 
display artistic capacity of a very high order. The influence of the 
great Dutch landscape painters is evident in his works, but they are 
nevertheless marked by a distinct individuality of style. The earliest 
of them, mostly placid river scenes in the neighbourhood of Chelsea, 
are pure in colour and show a fine perception of natural beauty. 
Ife subsequently contracted a strange mannerism, and all the pictures 
that he produced during a considerable period, including several of 
very large size in the present collection, are morbid in feeling, lurid 
in colour, and utterly false in effect. That he became cofiscious of 
the vices of his style, and determined to derive his inspiration 
directly from Nature, is evident in his later works. The large picture 
of ‘* Barden Moors” displays power of an unusual kind, the sense 
of movement in the large mass of rolling cloud being conveyed with 

‘prising force. The small ‘* Blackdown” which recently 1 
surprising force e y appeared 
at the Academy isa brilliant and strikingly truthful transcript of 
Nature, and there are fine artistic qualities in ‘ The Pool,” in 
“ Yorkshire Pastures,” and in the “Storm Cloud,” West Lynn, 


North Devon. 


“THE GRAPHIC” EXHIBITION OF ANIMAL 
PAINTINGS 


A COLLECTION of nearly eighty pictures, resulting from a 
commission given by the proprietors of Zhe Graphic to different 
artists, is now open to public view at the Gallery of the Fine Arts 
Society in New Bond Street. Except that animals should form an 
important feature in their works, no condition has been imposed on 
the painters. The collection accordingly displays infinite variety 
of subject and of treatment. In several works, including some of 
the best, the human clement predominates. In the very clever 
picture by Mr. R, W. Macbeth called ‘The Veterinary’s Shop,” 
for instance, the chief interest lies in the lady who with tender care 
holds a spaniel in her lap, while a farrier binds up his wounded 
leg, and in her serving woman who watches the operation with 
sympathetic interest. The expression of the small sufferer, who 
with a piteous appeal for sympathy looks up at the face of his 
mistress, is, however, strikingly true to Nature, and all the subordi- 
nate features of the sceneareappropriate and skilfully introduced. The 
purely pictorial qualities of the work are in keeping with its concep- 
tion ; we haye seen nothing by the painter so well balanced in 
composition and so luminous in colour. Close by it hangsa good 
example of Mr. Briton Riviére’s work, “Young Mother Hubbard, 
“*So the Poor Dog had None,” showing a little girl, with a white 
terrier beside her, op ening the door of a cupboard, Both figures 
are animated and natural in their movements ; but the dog is the 
more life-like of the two. This is also the case ina very clever 
picture of a child sponging the back of a large white dog, called 
“The Order of the Bath,” by Mr. C. Burton Barber. | i 

There is much truth of character and some humour ina picture of 
consider able size, by Mr. S. E. Waller, ‘‘Cold Comfort.” The 
discom{i ture of the two travellers of the last century who, after a 
long day’s journey through the snow, have arrived at an inn to find 
it shat up and advertised for sale, is admirably expressed, | The 
horses as well as the human figures are characteristic, well designed, 
and broadly painted. In oR. Darwinian Question,” Mr. Samuel 
Carter has repregen ted with much ability a party of monkeys 
curiously contemiplating a tortoise. The heads are varied in 
expression, and the picture is finished throughout with care and 
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completeness. Mr. John Charlton’s penetrating perception of 
canine character, and his masterly power of handling, are shown in 
a picture of a huntsman and hounds suffering from incipient sea- 
sickness on the deck of asmall steamer. By Mr. Edwin Douglas 
there is a strikingly characteristic portrait of a fat and dyspeptic 
pug bitch, ‘* Throw Physic to the Dogs 5 ” and by Paul Meyerheim, 
a thinly painted but well-designed picture of a lion fondling a small 
dog, called ‘A Friend.” : 

Mrs. Butler contributes an animated picture of military life, ‘ An 
Artillery Team in Action,” not free from the harshness of colour 
that seems inseparable from her work, but full of movement and 
vigorously designed ; and M. Alphonse de Neuville a sketchy 
picture of an officer sponging the wounded foot of his horse on the 
battle-field, ‘*A Wounded Friend,” in his usual masterly style. 
A highly-finished picture of greyhounds asleep by the fire, 
« Awaiting Master’s Return,” by J. Maxime Claude ; a pleasant 
scene of rural life, in which geese are the principal actors; ‘‘ Exchange 
of Compliments,” by Luigi Chialiva ; and a picture of a Russian 
soldier giving the coup de grace to his disabled horse, ‘* Cruel to be 
Kind,” by Mr. R. Caton Woodville, are among the remaining works 
most deserving of attention. Mr. Charles Green’s admirable 
drawing of performing dogs in a circus, “A Talented Troupe,” 
which has been already noticed ; anda series of Mr. R. Caldecott’s 
humorous hunting scenes, in water-colour, are included in the 
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IN THE DRESSING-ROOM 


Tue actor’s dressing-room is a favourite lounge of ours. Had we 
been born a Frenchman, it is probable we should have added that 
of the actress’s. The freer customs of a more enlightened country 
permit the d7va of the opera, or the pet of the ballet, the queen of 
tragedy, or the pearl of the vevze to entertain her male friends in 
the sanctuary devoted to the adornment of beauty. However, not 
being in France, we use no French sauce to our humble dish, merely 
suggesting Sterne. 

Actors’ dressing-rooms are not very superb apartments, Pushed 
in anywhere in the fabric of the theatre as architects’ after thoughts, 
now jammed between the stage and the wall, now buried beneath 
the pit, or hoisted between the sunlight and the roof, there is little 
room in them for comfort, and less for elegance. They are, for the 
most part, very dungeon-like rooms; and the ventilation of the 
ordinary prison cell—yes, we have tried it—is “a moral” by 
comparison. A dresser containing drawers generally runs round 
two sides of the cell. The top thereof is scored, chalked, smeared, 
and otherwise divested of self-respect; while the drawers are, as 
frequently as not, handle-less. Carpeting is not a usual luxury. 
There may be a rough deal table, or there may not. Reckless 
managers, in the first flush of handling other people’s money, have 
been known to provide them. The successive tenants have adorned 
the walls with creations of their wit and fancy, sketches of friends in 
the profession, or of the manager (generally uncomplimentary), with 
an occasional legend affecting private character, attributing, in plain 
Saxon, imbecility to its unhappy subject. There is, or has been, a 
mirror provided ; but, if it is not in the dusthole already, it deserves 
to be, for its cracked condition adds more ‘lines ” to the face than 
are necessary for the broadest burlesque. Such chairs as there are 
frequently appear to have been purchased in the slums of Drury, 
with such change as a soda-and-brandy leaves out of a shilling. 
And it somehow always happens that the most popular theatres are 
the worst off in the little particulars above mentioned, and in their 
general accommodation for their players. Itis not unusual to find 
a prosperous actor, who possesses a mansion in the suburbs, 
breathing, or rather gasping, and dressing, in a handbox of a place 
which he would not condemn his scullery-maid to inhabit. But still 
he is a lucky man, for at least he has his room all to himself ; since it 
is only when you have played Shakespeare with critical emendations 
of your own, or have set a fashion in chuckles, that you can hope to 
attain to that. : 

But the frame may be overlooked for the sake of the picture. 
Actors are the best of all good company, and for flashes of wit and 
play of humour, for character, and, above all, for geniality, com- 
mend us to the dressing-room when in full swing. Though the 
occupants are crowded together like sardines in a tin, or promises in 
an election speech, or lies in a gas-meter—to borrow a mot from 
Mr. Brough—still, room is cheerfully made for you. A pipe smokes 
doubly sweet there because it is strictly prohibited, and modest 
refreshers are the more refreshing from being sent for in all sorts of 
odd vessels. ‘Talk is fast while sticks of colour skim over shaven 
faces, and brushes full of bole armenia pursue their devious tracks 
under eyes, and over cheeks and foreheads. Your beardless young 
friend of twenty shakes hands with you, and turns back from his 
glass a few minutes afterwards transformed into a fee noble of sixty, 
whom you unconsciously address with a shade more deference than 
before.” The hero of comic opera adjusts that silky moustache and 
those flowing flaxen locks which will carry his upper notes home to 
the hearts of all the young ladies in the audience, and possibly entail 
on him some correspondence. Comic ‘gets up” which will make 
the house roar presently are elaborated with the business air of a 
judge in danc, ora water-rate collector, Calls for the dresser to help 
on with recalcitrant garments interrupt comments on the latest news 
about town, leading on to discussions of what fresh ‘‘ gag” should 
be introduced that evening; while a cross-fire of complimentary 
remarks on the manager rises and falls, That official's double- 
facedness, favouritism, underhandedness, and general villainy receive 
their full meed of attention from our friends in the dressing-room. 
A long-drawn “ Ah!” is the general chorus, as some fresh diabolic 
act of his is disclosed. But it is all right. Previous experience 
whispers confidently to you that there will be no murder committed. 
Then there is more gossip. The ‘‘rounds,” the ‘ calls,” the 
*‘ curtains,” the blunders, and the tiffs of the previous evening elbow 
one another off the ¢afzs in droll fashion, There may even, once a 
year or so, be a little scandal. 

Then there is, often enough, an appeal to sympathy made on 
behalf of some poor fellow whose sails have been taken aback by a 
gust of ill fortune. There is no heart so open as is the actor’s to his 
brethren in distress. ‘The response to the appeal astounds you, but 
there is no fuss, no parade, no advertising subscribers’ names in the 
daily papers ; there is masonic secresy, with more than even masonic 
charity. 

In reading over what we have written, we find we have omitted 
all mention of ‘‘ Shakespeare and the musical glasses.” We hasten 
to supply the omission. Shakespeare and the glasses are by no 
means absent from the dressing-room, Whether it be the latest fad 
of science which resolves man into a conglomeration of molecules 
conditioned by time-tables, or the latest process of raising early 
potatoes and quintuple geraniums, whether it be the last work on the 
genuineness of the ‘‘ Casket Letters,” or a moot point in the matter 
of architecture, there is always some one in the dressing-room who 
hasa ‘‘kink” that way, and can tell you something you did not 
know. And as for sporting and athletics, where are such fishermen, 
and cricketers, and shots, when they get the chance, as the men 
before you ? 

But ‘ Overture, gentlemen,” is called up or down the breakneck 
stairs, and one friend after another is wanted till the room gets empty, 
and you are left with the dresser and the crickets, But not for long. 
Some one is sure to be “off” after awhile, and though he has the 
green room provided for him, he will as likely as not return to the 
dressing-room. For, alas! the fashionable green-room sotrées, of 
which we read so much in theatrical histories, when wits and beaux 
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met actors and actresses neither to spare nor to be spared, are of the 
past. Colley Cibber and his kind, if they existed now, would make 
the round of the dressing-rooms rather than of the green-rooms. 

A last word. We have mentioned the theatrical dresser. Dressers 
are generally of a sad and sorrowful countenance, why we know not. 
‘They glide in and out of the room ina state of seedy respectability 
in comparison with which a waiter’s outer man is coquettish. This 
is at night. In the daytime they follow, perhaps, a jaunty occupa- 
tion. We knew one who was a van-driver. But the playful badinage 
of that profession always left him at the stage door. Actors are but 
men. ‘There are actors, as there are members of the Cabinet, who 
occasionally allow themselves to be perturbed if anything goes wrong 
with them. When an actor is perturbed, the dresser generally hears 
ofit. But he does not mind it. It does not elate him, but it cannot 
make him more woeful than he generally is. 

We may finally note that the only thing seldom heard in the 
dressing-room is the theatrical slang which so plentifully adorns 
dramatic novels and newspapers. 


a 
RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


THERE isa feeling of natural diffidence in finding fault with a 
piece which has received the warmest encomiums from such men as 
Charles Dickens and Walter Savage Landor, as is the case with 
“Love’s Martyrdom,” a play and poem by John Saunders (Kegan 
Paul). Still we must confess that, whatever may have been its merits 
in representation, we can find but a few isolated passages deserving 
of admiration as poetry ; the only conclusion is that the best authors 
—witness the case of Byron—are not always the best critics. The 
blank verse is in places extremely faulty—e.g., such lines as 


Few scholars so fair a school, In our walks, 


or 
Hopes too, most vain, perhaps, yet hopes, 

and the subject is anything but a pleasant one. It deals with the 
love of Margaret, the heroine, for a wealthy and jealous hunchback, 
Franklyn, a most repulsive person. His younger brother Clarence 
seduces Julia, sister of his friend, and then, urged on by Freelove, a 
sort of vulgar compound of Iago and Mephistopheles, deserts her, 
and makes love to Margaret, upon which the two brothers fight, and 
the younger is worsted. In the end the wrong is righted, Clarence 
repents with singular rapidity, and justice is done upon Freelove. 
The action is supposed to take place in the sixteenth century, but 
almost any other period would have done as well, since, but for the 
mention of a martyr and a man, there is an entire absence of special 
medizeval colouring. The quarrel scene is, as Mr. Dickens 
originally pointed out, far too long ; and it is not surprising, on the 
whole, that the piece met with but indifferent success when pro- 
duced at the Haymarket in 1855, in spite of the powerful aid of 
Miss Helen Faucit. Still, there are fine lines, chiefly allotted to the 
heroine; her scornful contrast between the brothers, in Act 4, 
Scene iii., beginning, ‘‘ Oh, yes, a toy !” rises almost to grandeur, 
and still better is her rejection of the letter at an earlier stage of the 
same act--this was one of Landor’s favourite extracts. Mr. 
Saunders is certainly seen to better advantage as a novelist than as 
a-poet. - 

We do not profess to understand the preface to ‘In Fear and 
Dole,” by William Beckenham (James Wade). It rather led us to 
expect something improper, but it is fair to say that the book con- 
tains nothing of the kind ; its chief fault is that it is not poetry. In 
one place the author, at a loss for a rhyme to ‘‘men,” is driven to 
pronounce the word ‘‘again,” and also to spell it, ‘fagen.” His 
metres also are not invariably happy; that of Noma’s third song, 
for instance, is painfully suggestive of ‘‘I played on my harp the 
while.” When Salathiel ejaculates, ‘‘Damnation wins !” visions 
of a profane Derby rise before us; and altogether the book is not 
likely to obtain a striking success. 

Notwithstanding a certain morbidity of feeling, for which, we 
fear, there is only too sad a cause, there can be no doubt but that 
the author of “The New Medusa, and Other Poems,” by Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton (Elliot Stock), is a true poet ; the touching introduc- 
tory stanzas would suffice to establish the fact had he written nothing 
else. The best things in the volume are “‘ The New Medusa,” ‘‘A 
Ballad of the Plague,” and “The Mandolin,” all as weird and 
ghastly as they are musical and full of power, though in the second- 
named an occasional redundant syllable might have been spared. 
The passage where the doting husband awakes to find his sleeping 
bride’s hair coiling over him as live vipers is really fine, both in 
conception and execution, and the death of the old cardinal almost 
worthy of John Webster. For more than one reason the ‘ Elegy 
on the Death ofa Lady” is too painful and distressing to be dwelt 
upon, but it is good as a poem. 

There are some pretty lines and stanzas, but none of a very high 
order, in ‘Verses of Varied Life,” by H. T. Mackenzie Bell 
(Elliot Stock). Judging from the author’s first book, we had expected 
more; perhaps the worthiest poem is ‘‘ Heart Echoes.” Our old 
friend, ‘ Waiting for the Dentist,” appears in an extended form, 
which cannot be called an improvement. 

The fascination exercised over all men by Mary Stuart shows no 
signs of waning, but we have met with more fitting memorials of her 
sad career than ‘* David Rizzio, Bothwell, and the Witch Lady,” 
three tragedies by the author of ‘‘ Ginevra,” &c. (Kegan Paul). We 
will not comment on the so-called blank verse in which they are 
written, but the plays themselves are stupid. The author seems a 
little uncertain as to Signor David’s true conditions; still, it is 
absurd to make the poor old hunchback die professing love for the 
Queen, when all the world knows, or ought to know, that his sole 
cry was for “* Giustizia, giustisia!” In ‘ Bothwell,” judging from 
the preface, the author has deliberately gone against his own honest 
convictions of Mary’s innocence—it is hard to understand why ; 
and the third tragedy is a not very interesting story of som- 
nambulism. 

So far as genuine humour can be wedded to facile verse, Mr. 
Henry S. Leigh has surpassed himself in “* Strains from the Strand” 
(Tinsley Brothers); but one feature in the book is, to us at least, 
new, viz., an occasional suggestion of cynicism, as in the ‘‘ Birthday 
Lines,” accompanied by an underlying vein of melancholy, which 
shows itself most strikingly in ‘‘De Profundis,” than which we 
must own that we have seldom read a sadder poem. Setting aside 
this, the comedy of the verses, as a whole, is inimitable. Where all 
are so mirth-provoking, it is hard to make selection; but we are 
disposed to prefer ‘A German Band,” ‘tA Ghost Wanted,” 
“‘\What Carel?” and ‘A Noble Calling.” Most of the pieces 
will be old friends to many of our readers, but they will be none the 
less welcome. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, have added to their 
Parchment Library a beautiful little edition of Keble’s ‘* Christian 
Year.” A very guod portrait of the author serves as a frontispiece. 


———S 


Tue CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY recently played school- 
master for a short time in a village school. Going in unexpectedly 
last week to a school at Bornstedt, near Potsdam, which he and the 
Princess often visit, he found that the master of the first class had 
been summoned to his dying mother. The master hesitated to leave 
his duties ; but the Crown Prince insisted on his going, and himself 
took the class in the master’s absence, examining the children in 
history. He then fetched the Vicar for the next class in religious 
instruction, and remained till the end, promising, as a mark of 
approval, to send the school a set of new Bibles. 
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THE INDIAN MARRIAGE MARKET 


Or the curiosities of Anglo-Indian literature there are none more 
amusing than the stories of matrimonial alliances in times past. It 
seems incredible now that a young lady could | be shipped off like a 
parcel of goods consigned to an agent in India; but such was the 
fate of many a girl, and it must be confessed that it was a destiny 
not unwillingly encountered. Nevertheless, what must have been 
the feelings of the young lady during the tedious time of the six 
months’ voyage to india, knowing that she was just as much sent 
out for sale as any of the packages among the cargo, and cognisant 
of the fact that certain pig-tailed and nankeen-breeched Nabobs 
would be waiting at Garden Reach, Calcutta, or the Bunder, 
Bombay, to appraise her marriageable value the moment she landed? 
By all accounts, the girls thus shipped to the East, along with 
cadets, the black sheep of their families, accepted the situation 
philosophically, Those who had no female relatives to look after 
them were placed under the charge of the captain, and it is a curious 
fact, denoting the manners and customs of the times, that one of 
the essential qualifications for the command of an Indiaman was a 
reputation in the trade as a male chaperon of young women. 
Certain captains were well known for the care they took of their 
interesting but difficult charges. Nor was the responsibility a light 
one. It is to be remembered that even as lately as thirty years ago 
the East Indiamen carried troops, and, of course, their fascinating 
red-coated officers as well; also cadets and midshipmen, who 
probably asked for nothing better than the opportunity of setting 
the commander’s vigilance at defiance. Under the circumstances, 
and the surroundings, the poor captain must have resembled a hen 
with a brood of ducklings to look after, and lie must have been 
Argus-eyed indeed to have prevented all flirtation between his young 
ladies and his young gentlemen on the voyage out. We catch 
glimpses of the good man’s difficulties in such old Indian novels as 
“Peregrine Pulteney,” and in the sea journals of travellers of the 
period. First, the girls were pretty ; otherwise, it would not have 
been much use to send them out to the Indian Marriage Market, at 
heavy expense in the way of outfit and passage; and secondly, they 
were fresh from school, and consequently romantic. So, too, were 
the cadets and young officers on board. And thirdly, the monotony 
of life on board ship during a six months’ voyage to India round 
the Cape of Good Hope was highly favourable to a development 
of the tender passion in hearts that were already fired with dreams 
of conquest and glory. No doubt, too, the sacrificial maidens put 
the future as much as possible out of their thoughts. It was no use 
looking forward to the wizened old judge or the jaundiced merchant 
prince at the end of the voyage. Better to make hay while the sun 
shone—with the cadets. And so the captain had to be alert and 
ever vigilant, lest the cadets and midshipmen should be whispering 
with the young ladies through the port-holes, or, even worse, 
should snatch kisses from them in the dark holes and corners of his 
fine, frigate-built ship. In the novel above referred to an amusing 
account of the advantage taken from a storm is given. ‘The heroine 
is destined for a wealthy old gentleman in Calcutta, but gets into a 
terrible flirtation with a cadet. And, as they choose to suppose that 
the ship is going to the bottom, they think it no harm to die in 
each other’s arms, though the young lady’s fiancé in Calcutta 
would probably have thought otherwise had he been there to 
look on. : 

‘All lambs are decorated for the sacrifice, and the consignments to 
the Indian Marriage Market were no exception to this rule. The 
girls were reconciled to some extent to their fate by the quantity 
and quality of their outfit. When a ship took six months, or more, 
to reach India, and no washing could be done on board, the number 
of dresses and finery of every description required by a female 
passenger must have been as gratifying to the lady as appalling to 
her parents. In one of Marryat’s novels we read of the Miss Revels 
being shipped to the Madras market, and of the desperate shifts 
to which their father was reduced to find them a proper outfit, And 
the story relates what appears to have been a common practice of 
those days—the consignment of superfluous daughters to relatives in 
India who may have been utterly ignorant of their existence. The 
rage of the old East Indian Colonel when his nieces arrive, without 
any invitation from hiinself, is well described ; but in those days all 
Anglo-Indians were supposed to be rich, and sufficiently generous 
to help their relations at home out of every strait. Considering that 
the said relations had probably sent the cadet or the writer to India 
to be well rid of him for ever, this reliance on the kindliness of 
Indian human nature is almost sublime. Hawever, what with the 
ontfit packed in ever so many bullock trunks, the cadets, the ship’s 
officers, and the writers, the young women had doubtless a good 
time on board. Well for them if they did not lose their hearts there, 
for such losses gave rise to fearful scandals afterwards, and to the 
duels, elopements, and other bedevilments for which Anglo-Jndia, 
half a century ago, was so unhappily celebrated. One fine day or 
other, when Miss Bathsheba had become the wife of Mr. Commis- 
sioner David, the youthful military hero of that storm at sea would 
turn up, and then the old, old, sinful story would have to be told 
over again—of a woman’s faithlessnesss and an old man’s shame. 

Not, indeed, that we are required to waste much sympathy on the 
old Indian gentlemen who stood, like Moore’s hero, on the beach, 
waiting to see what the sea would send them. They preferred that 
their wives should be brought to them, like their Aookaks, by vicarious 
agency, and it is not wonder‘ul if they sometimes got a good deal 
more than they bargained for. But of course the wealthiest had the 
first choice. There was little effort made to disguise the mercenary 
character of the transaction, and the girl, it is to be feared, was quite 
as ready to be sold as the Nabob was ready to buy. It could 
scarcely be otherwise. Despatched to India with injunctions to 
make a good marriage, by parents who rejoiced at her departure ; 
flattcred, petted, spoiled on the voyage out, and plunged into the 
vortex of the dissipated Anglo-Indian Society of those days, it would 
-ave been strange, indeed, if the girl could have done otherwise than 
swim in the stream, watchful of all the gold pots that were floating 
around, 

The splendid marriages, from a worldly point of view, that were 
made in those days must have also been a sore temptation. Fifty 
years ago men could make fortunes in India—sometimes in a few 
years. And the girl who went out a tocherless lass might possibly 
return in a few years as the wife of an Indian millionaire, to astonish 
Bath or ‘Tunbridge with the water of her diamonds, and the lavish 
expenditure of her lord. The whole thing, in short, was a lottery in 
which there were valuable prizes and few blanks. The girls carried 
all the beauty of penniless English families to the market, the gentle- 
men their lakhs of easily-won rupees. Cupid, in the shape of some 
self-interested harridan of the Indian fashionable world, acted as a 
yo-between, and My Lord Bishop of Bengal did the rest. Shawls, 
and other Indian curiosities were sent home to happy parents, who 
speedily made ready new consignments of sislers to the bride, and so 
the game went on from one generation to another until, in some 
Indian provinces, all the wealthy or influential people became 
curiously intermarried. 

The discovery of the Overland Route by Waghorn gave a new 
stimulus, for a time, to the Indian marriage market. _ Business was 
never brisker, perhaps, than in the earlier days of the Peninsular and 
Oniental Steam Navigation Company’s history. It was so much 
more easy to ship off young ladies to India by the new route than 
the old ; while the ancient leave rules and regulations, at the same 
time, kept the bachelors chained tu Hindostan. There was a greater 
demand now than ever for wives, and it was at the period when 
Lord Gough was fighting our battles in the great Sikh War that the 
activity of the market was at its highest. On account of war, 


difficulty of obtaining furlough to Europe, expense of going there, 
and ake thing or alten Bie bachelors and pea ee 
India resigned themselves to the goods the cree : ae igh 
bring them, and innumerable were the weddings at the Presi as aes 
at Dum Dum, Bangalore, and Poonah, for Simla, Ootacamun nae 
the other Indian hill sanatoria could then hardly have been said to 
be created. Those were the times when the dainty pias she 
girls whose faces were their fortunes, had to ee itt pe 
purgatory of the Desert before they could enter the] paren? yee 
matrimony. How many bevies of beauties must have restec at : ep 
heard’s Hotel at Cairo, and what extraordinary ambitions, Bn 
and regrets the walls of that hostelry could unfold, were it possi - or 
them to disclose such tender secrets ! But now a eae thing 
occurred ; phenomenal, indeed, in its character. Pane — 
signed to Calcutta disappointed their parents and guar’ ians by 


never going there at all. 

In the old days of the long sea route round the Cape, Mere welt 
no stopping-places except at the Cape itself, consequently a young 
woman, when ounce safely on board under the captain’s an 
could no more get married than she could fly. But now he 
opportunities for runaway match-making were offered to gent en 
and ladies who had nothing to do between Southampton an 
Gibraltar, and tried flirtation as a means of killing the time. Malta, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, Aden afforded tempting chances of antici- 
pating the fate that awaited the lady farther on 5 and parents in 
England were sometimes stupefied on learning that their dear enild 
had married some one ev voute whom they had never even heard of! 
This was all very well when the gentleman was some influential 
civilian returning to India, an amorous General bound for the 
Indian wars, or some young nobleman making the Nile tour; but it 
was quite the contrary when Beauty rewarded Valour in the shape 
only ofa Subaltern of Foot, and Isabella had to confess that there 
was nothing to live on but his pay. Then, indeed, the old folks at 
home denounced India as an infamous trap, and the marriage 
market of the gorgeous [ast as a pure fiction. ‘They wept as they 
thought of the cost of Bella’s outfit, and the expense of the ¢rozgsseat 
they had prudently purchased and packed up in her ov land 
bullock trunks for contingencies. Sorrow, however, was of very 
little avail ; and not improbably all they took by their motion, as 
the lawyers say, was half-a-dozen little grandchildren brought back 
to them by Mrs. Isabel, when the father, poor fellow ! was killed 
in action. ‘ x 

But up to this stage all who went out unmarried never came home 
unmarried. And Cupid now began to be as busy a factor in the 
Indian marriage market as Plutus. One reason for this was that 
the rich Nabobs were becoming traditional, and girls, or rather 
their friends, had to be content with what else they could get. 

*©So-and-So made a dreadfully imprudent marriage in India” 
began to be household words in English homes at this time, for 
there were hundreds of young officers, both of the Queen’s and the 
Company’s service, ready to marry, and the girls being always 
pretty, and often beautiful, India began to be as famous for 
love matches now as it was for mercenary marriages of old. John 
Lang’s novels of the period are full of descriptions of Love and 
Debt, and of the domestic unhappiness caused by a combination of 
the two. And now there were so many wives and mothers in India 
that the practice of bringing out daughters to be married com- 
menced. Instead of being sent out—sometimes to strangers—the 
girls were brought out from English boarding-schools to their fathers 
and mothers in India, and very often their husbands were found for 
them before they even started from Southampton. The Adjutant, 
in some regiments, was always expected to marry the Colonel’s 
daughter as a tacitly understood part of his duties, or failing the 
Adjutant, who might be contumacious, the Quartermaster. Young 
civilians, rising young men, were only too joyful to throw themselves 
at the feet of the Chief Commissioner's ‘‘ spins,” for, if graciously 
accepted by the young ladies, a long course of loaves and fishes lay 
before them, with perhaps seats in Council at the end of all. The 
worst of it was, that the girls’ heads were turned with all the 
adoration they received. When there were only four or five 
unmarried girls at an up-country ball, and perhaps fifty gentlemen, 
the girls were in immense request, and knew it, They gave 
themselves airs, and kicked against the authority of their parents. 
‘They chose mates for themselves—often indiscreetly ; and by this 
imprudence’ gave grounds for the common Indian expression, 
‘‘jawabed,” which means in Hindostanee ‘‘ answered,” anglicé 
“yefused.” They turned their backs on eligible suitors, civilians 
worth 300/, a year dead or alive, and merchants who were doing 
well in jute, but otherwise ‘unprepossessing. They declined—for 
young ladies in India were growing independent now—to marry as 
they were told, and, considering the great number of offers they 
received, may be pardoned for thinking that they could put off mar- 
riage just as long as they pleased. Some of them, at last, had to wed 
whom they could, for up to this date it was phenomenal to see any 
damsel return home from India unmarried. And such marriages 
gave rise not infrequently to scandal. What else could be expected? 
The girl was rendered foolish by attention, and would go on 
“‘jawabing” men until one fine day, when she awoke to discover 
the cruel fact that the Indian climate, with dissipation of all kinds, 
had seriously impaired her good looks. She would then marry in 
haste lest it should be too late to marry at all, and her husband, at 
all events, would repent at leisure. For the old adorers would 
turn up now that she was a married woman, and the vain wife 
would go from bad to worse, until at length Society could have 
nothing to say to her. Or she became one of those grass widows 
who cannot live in India on account of the mosquitoes, and to the 
dismay of her husband, who had fancied a wife, not a second 
establishment, when he married, Certainly, there were happy 
marriages as well as unhappy ones; because the conditions of 
Anglo-Indian life are favourable to the growth of affection and 
esteem where the seeds of these exist ; but over all Indian marriages 
and at any time, is the terrible penalty of separation when 
ill-health, or the education of children, necessitates this misfortune. 

As time rolled on, as England and India were drawn closer 
together by steam and telegram, as facilities of communication 
between the two countries increased, and as men became poorer 
with the abolition of many of the plums of the Indian Service, a 
strange and melancholy shadow fell upon the Indian: Marriage 
Market. To the disgust of the Anglo-Indian Materfamilias, the 
Indian bachelor began to assert his right to go home to England to 
select a wife for himself. It was in vain that she (metaphorically) 
addressed to him the vulgar observation, ‘‘ Don’t you wish you aay 
get her?” So confident was Cavebs Jndicus of his personal attrac- 
tions that it was not uncommon to hear of him going home on three 
months’ privilege leave to get married—‘** private affairs,” he called 
it. That is to say, he had just one month in England out of the 
three to look out for a suitable lady, to woo, and to winher. Odd 
to say, the business was often done within the time. And the Indian 
Materfamilias groaned over the hideous impulsiveness evinced by 
those English wenches. To marry a man in three weeks! It was 
horrible! And yet men have married in India in three days, and 
their alliances have not turned out unsatisfactory. Materfamilias 
though, had more to deplore than this license. The re-organisation 
of the Indian Army twenty years ago cut off at one fell blow some 
thousands of husbands, present or prospective. Indian regiments 
: : . —~ . > 
in place of having nearly thirty English officers each, were allotted 
only seven—a terrible fallin Matrimonial Stocks ! "Moreover, the 
number of civilians, engineers, and, indeed, of Government servants 
generally had been so diminished as to leave Materfamilias despair- 
ing. To add to her sorrows, a fashion sprang up of young married 
women engrossing all the attention of the men at dances and enter- 
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tainments of every description, Although this has been a grievance 
of the London chaperone for years past, it has only (comparatively) 
recently been introduced to India. In the old days the married 
lady, even if she wished to do so, could hardly have ‘*cut out” the 
young girl, Young ladies were so rare, in such demand as wives 
that they could afford to look down on the married women, and 
often did so. But now the tables were turned, and the very 
abundance of young ladyism in India was the cause of its neglect 
It is common enough, nowadays, to see girls, and pretty girls. too, 
without partners, while the married women have their cards full, 
and dance incessantly from nine until cockcrow. Parents lament 
the fashion—which is probably French—with reason, for how are 
girls to be married when those who are wives draw all the swains 
after them? The eligible men are few enough as it is, without pretty 
married women making matters much worse. The results, however. 
are obvious. It is only necessary to glance at a passenger list of * 
homeward bound Indian steamer to see that the Indian Marriac. 
Market has ceased to have any distinction. Girls are no more likely 
to be married in India now than they are athome. Numbers ot 
those who go out return unmated, so that what would have been a 
wonder of old—a spinster with her face turned as if she was going 
to the West—is now an everyday spectacle on board the homeward 
bound steamers. Girls are to be seen there in bevies, and a! 
returning for any reason but the right one—that they cannot get 
married. But there is still a last chance for them on board ship. 
Some susceptible passenger or officer of the ship may fall in love 
with the girl who has deserved a better fate; and the prospect is 
sufficiently good, it is whispered, to send some girls voyaging back- 
wards and forwards between Australia and England, which is the 
very longest voyage to be made any where. 

It is perhaps a Nemesis on the transactions of the Indian 
Marriage Market that it should so collapse at last. ‘There has 
been some very shady business done there, and without even 
the decency of disguise. At one period of Indian history 
that market could have been little better than the slave markct 
at Cairo where girls were openly bought and sold. And it 
is scarcely to be wondered at if the barter in question had a 
demoralising influence on Anglo-Indian Society. Whether the new 
order of things, the love marriages contracted in England, are likely 
to have a wholesome effect is another question. ‘hey are, at all 
events, less open to objection than the others. And it is probable 
that yet a third species of marrying and giving in marriage may ere 
long be reckoned as peculiar to India—the marrying of Anglo- 
Indians with Indian-bred women. By this we do not mean native 
women. The prejudice against colour is still too strong for that, 
What is meant is, English girls born and brought up on the Indian 
hills. The number of these are increasing yearly with the number of 
retired officers, planters, and others who settle on the Himalayas 
and the Nilgiris. And most of the marriages which now take place 
in India have been contracted on the hills, which are localities 
eminently favourable to courtship. Prettier, nicer, and better 
educated girls than some of these mountain maids it would be hard 
to find anywhere ; so it is not surprising if Anglo-Indian bachelors, 
who go up from the plains weary of their solitary bungalows, are 
smitten and captured, the more especially as the mode of capture ‘s 
sufficiently pleasant in itself. Picnics among romantic scenery, 
impromptu dances on the green turf, the studied absence of the 
spoil-sport married lady from the fun, the long rides home on hill 
ponies, and the affectionate welcome of the veteran parent, who 
wears alook of ‘Bless you, my children,” on his war-wrinkled 
visage, are all things well calculated to put the Indian solitary on 
his mettle and to make him propose directly. It is said, indeed, that 
the children of these marriages do not turn out well—that they are 
constitutionally weak; but that is a question on which those 
primarily concerned in their existence seldom care to enter; and so 
the hill-bred young lady stands perhaps a better chance of being 
well married than her sister imported from England. She has, 
at all events, much better opportunities of captivating the men. 

In discussing the Indian Marriage Market, some reference must be 
made to a description of mar.iage now happily rare in India, though 
once upon a time only too common there. In the days when 
English ladies were, like angels’ visits, few and far between, the 
Nabobs of the period entered into connections with native women, 
which not infrequently ended in marriage. Their descendants are 
now to be met with all over India, Nor is their appearance and 
intelligence, as a rule, encouraging for those persons who advocate 
the bridging of the so-called ‘‘social gulf” between the Europeans 
and natives of India by the connection of matrimony. No doubt 
there are Hindu and Mahomedan ladies of great beauty, and the 
number of those who are ‘‘accomplished,’”’ in the English sense of 
the word, is growing greater every year; but there is the natural 
objection of the white man to marry with the brown woman. She 
may be as accomplished as Madame de Stael, and as beautiful as 
Cleopatra; nevertheless the objection to coloured children will 
always remain, And so long as colour is regarded with such 
disfavour as it now is in all tropical lands under Anglo-Saxon rule, 
the bridging of the gulf by this means may be deemed impossible. 
Indeed, the facilities of communication with Europe now afforded 
are much against inter-marriages of the kind. They were possible 
when Anglo-Indians could get no better wives; but now that the 
widest field of Beauty in the whole world is opened to their delighted 
gaze, they must have poor zsthetic tastes if they prefer Hindus to 
their own sweet countrywomen at home. F. E. W. 
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Mr. Percy Fitzceratp shows in ‘The Royal Dukes anJ 
Princes of the Family of George III.” (Tinsley) the same industrious 
research which marks all his work; but we cannot say that the 
result is pleasing or that the Blood Royal looks better under this 
almost microscopic inspection. Princes and princesses are but human 
creatures, and most human lives would cast ugly shadows if set “1m 


the fierce light that beats around a throne.” Mr. Fitagerald quotes 
without scruple from Mrs. Delany and Miss Burney ; he believes in 
Hannah Lightfoot ; and he gives, along with some new ones, all the 
old stories about Weymouth, about Queen Charlotte’s want of 
feeling, about George ILI.’s strange treatment of the Duke of Kent, 
and about the unlucky Brunswick family, including him of the 
diamonds, whose life some thirty years ago at Brunswick House, 
and afterwards in Paris, was like a Monte Christo dream. We are 
glad that he says nothing about ‘the delicate investigation,” and 
the trial which (as he reminds us) cost the nation 130,000/. Llis 
few quotations from Queen Caroline’s letters put her in a rather 
favourable light. At Naples, for instance, she is evidently sad at 
heart, while she is writing all sorts of nonsense, such as ‘‘ Since de 
English neither give me de great honour of a being a Princesse de 
Galle, I will be Caroline, a happy merry soul.” Mr. Fitzgerald has 
been allowed to use the Harcourt papers which, by what used to be 
called a bull, he speaks of as ‘‘ privately published.” One would 
not suspect George III. of playing off practical jokes on Lord 
Harcourt in letters signed ‘‘ Timothy Trenchard ” and ‘ Marmaduke 
Spooner.” ‘Those who are fond of secret marriages can take their 
fill in these volumes, for the princesses were so married as well as 
their brothers ; and those who care for death-bed repentances will 
be duly impressed with the edifying end of the Duke of York, on 
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which Mr. Fitzgerald lays so much stress. To us the saddest story 
of all is the too-true tale of ‘‘the Prince of Wales’s bonds,” which 
brought the Duke of St. Aignan and so many others to the guillo- 
tine, and the shameless repudiation of which is one of the strongest 
grounds for the epithet perjide Albion. 

From Mr. Fitzgerald’s old scandals it is a great change to the 
freshness of Lady Florence Dixie’s ‘*Land of Misfortune” 
(Bentley). At first we thought this land must be Ireland, where her 
ladyship has lately been at violent odds with the Land League ; but 
an ebony figure under a green and white umbrella on the cover 
showed us that it is an account of the visit which she made to South 
Africa in the double capacity of correspcadent of the Alorning Post 
and Sister of the Order of St. John. The narrative is as lively as 
the wonderful frontispiece representing the ‘‘six-in-hand” mail 
waggon tearing down a mountain road. Some scenes are pathetic 
—the visit to the Prince Imperial’s grave, for instance ; and the 
burial of the British flag at Pretoria by the British residents when 
the Transvaal was given up, and the lament over the ‘“‘ noble 
savages who died for King and countryat Kambula.’’? Lady Florence’s 
feelings are well known. Everywhere—on the veldt and in the 
native market—she gathers evidence of the inextinguishable loyalty 
of the Zulu nation for the King whom she so unweariedly cham- 
pioned ; everywhere she finds the Boers the same—drunken, ill- 
conditioned, and full of scorn and hatred of England. The chief 
marvel (which is also one great charm of the book) is her rare 
power of endurance, though we wish she had not ridden some 
two hundred miles on a lame horse. One point she brings out 
clearly—the very great strength of the Boers’ position at Laing’s Nek. 

Stanley Harris, an old stager, dedicates, by permission, his 
“Old Coaching Days” (Bentley) to the Road Club. He is an 
enthusiast, but a reasonable one, feeling that if we had with our 
present number of travellers to go back to our old mode of con- 
veyance the roads would literally be blocked with coaches. In the 
matter of punctuality he gives the railway authorities a home-thrust. 
The mails were always punctual, except the up-mails on Sundays, 
when there was no delivery in London, and the chance was seized 
of trying new horses. The book is full of interest ; John Sturgess’s 
illustrations are, as usual, beyond praise ; and hundreds who are 
never likely to take a seat on one of the revived four-in-hands will 
be pleased to hear what the road was like when Sir Vincent Cotton 
drove the Brighton coach, and to ask themselves such questions 
as why the Western mails always kept a better pace than 
any others. 

Mr. Hay writes with the benevolent aim of keeping undesirable 
young men from emigrating, as well as of persuading capable 
colonists to go out, His ‘Brighter Britain” (Bentley) is the 
northern part of North New Zealand, ‘the home of the kauri pine ;” 
and his chapters on Maori manners are quite as delightful as his 
sketches of colonial life, of gold-digging, of pig-hunting, and of 
driving up country in a style that would astonish a member of the 
Road Club. He is great, too, at statistics, and tells us all about the 
value of the phormium crop and the kauri-gum. We quite believe 
that the Maoris had degenerated since they left Malay land ; they 
had nearly forgotten their astronomy, and the ‘‘tapu,” the mystery 
of which Mr. Hay makes very clear, ‘‘ marks the basis of a higher 
political constitution.” He is not sentimental over this ‘‘ rotting 
race ;” he is sure *‘ we can get on well enough without the Maori.” 
Very probably ; but when he adds ‘compared with the Anglo- 
Saxon he is nowhere,” we at once ask *‘ What Anglo-Saxon?” 
The average Maori is in physique and in endowments far above the 
average Midland farm-labourer or city Arab. We are glad he 
disproves the notion that the Maoris were dying out before we came. 
It is a clear case against us ; gunpowder and European diseases have 
been the destroying agents. Hongi, whose ambition was to become 
in New Zealand what King George was in England, began a mode of 
fighting a hundredfold more murderous than the old Homeric 
sort of battles. Mr. Hay says little about the land question, which 
is of course zhe question in North New Zealand; Hau-hau, the 
Maoris’ answer to our land-grabbing, he calls ‘‘a frenzied form of 
Christianity.” His book is amusing, but superficial. 

In her ‘‘ Records of Later Life” Mrs. Butler tells us a good deal 
about her Shakespeare readings; and ‘* Notes Upon Some of 
Shakespeare’s Plays” (Bentley) will enable those who were not 
privileged to hear her to form some idea of her conception of a few 
of the most proniinent characters. In a volume which is quite 
a gem of typography, she takes us through AZacheth, Henry VIII, 
Romeo and Juliet, and the Tenzpest, prefacing her essays with some 
very interesting remarks on various members of the Kemble family, 
including her mother, whom for originality and beauty of dramatic 
creation she sets above them all, ‘‘ though she possessed very little 
of the theatrical faculty.” Both these, always rare in England, and 
now growing daily rarer under an adverse civilisation, were 
combined in the highest degree in Garrick. It was his theatrical 
taste which led him to do a deal of what nowadays is called 
desecration. Mrs, Siddons, in mob-cap and glasses, reading 
Macbeth or King John is almost an unmixed instance of the former ; 
the Duke’s Motto is theatrical with scarcely anything dramatic in it, 
We hope this is only a first instalment. We want to see what 
Frances Anne Kemble has to say about the plays which she found 
less popular during her readings. 

From Griffith and Farran we have ‘‘ Holy Communion, with 
Hints for Preparation,” the hints being very brief, and followed by 
short questions for self-examination; and ‘‘ Active Service; or 
Counsels for the Newly Confirmed,” in which Mr, J. Palmer, of 
the Sunday School Institute, enforces the old sanctions with some- 
thing more than average power. 

“*Comfort, a Book for the Cottage” (Elliot Stock) is like all 
this publisher’s books, elegantly got up. Miss Besemere’s language 
is very simple, and her true poetic feeling is shown, not only by her 
selections, but also by her own very sweet.verses beginning ‘* The 
night is dark, my little child.” 

Most authors would lack the hardihood to drag from their 
oubliettes the scattered writings contributed to the daily and weekly 
press in the intervals of literary work, rightly judging that such 
fleeting expressions could add little to their reputation, even if indeed 
they did not damage it. But hardihood and self-esteem are two of 
Mr, Charles Reade’s most noteworthy characteristics. So he has 
allowed Mr. Chatto ‘‘to ransack the files for my personal convic- 
tions on various subjects, and to publish them.” The result of this 
ransacking is a volume entitled ‘‘ Readiana : Comments on Current 
Events,” by Charles Reade, D.C.L. (Chatto and Windus). That 
none of the events treated of in these papers can fairly be called 
“current? (what was called ‘‘ The Penge Murder” being about the 
latest in point of date) is a matter of small moment. Most of the 
matters dealt with have occupied public attention some time within 
the last ten years, and on all his subjects Mr. Reade writes forcibly. 
‘Who is He?” and the ‘‘ Doctrine of Coincidences,” two papers 
arguing the identity of the Claimant and Arthur Orton, are perhaps 
the cleverest exfos¢ in print of the great Tichborne swindle, and they 
are the best worth republishing. ,For the rest, they might well have 
been left to the oblivion of the newspaper files without any acute 
feeling of regret on the part of the public, who will not unnaturally 
read with but languid interest the numerous Jetters in which Mr. 
Reade has on past occasions aired his private grievances, attacked his 
opponents, and extolled himself. In one place Mr. Reade says, that 
certain provincial scribblers were maddened by his overwhelming 
superiority as a national writer, and he assures these easily maddened 
men that “they might as well bay the moon as bark at me ; I stand 
too high above their reach in the just respect of the civilised world. 
This is one of the many exhibitions of hearty self-esteem with 
which this volume abounds, But Mr. Reade is generous and 


kindly ; and his pleadings for deserving persons, and his comments 
on certain causes célebves, may well afford not unentertaining reading 
for an idle half-hour. More than this cannot, however, be said for 
these collected papers. 

Among the minor books before us may be mentioned the 
following :—‘* The Married Women’s Property Act, 1832,” by 
w. A. Holdsworth (George Routledge and Sons), a concise 
explanation of the new Act, which should be studied by all married 
persons hoiding property ; Lieutenant Danenhower’s ‘‘ Narrative of 
the Jeannette” (Boston : James R. Osgood), a graphic account of a 
noteworthy Arctic expedition, issued preliminary to the publication 
of a larger book which Lieutenant Danenhower intends to write 
by-and-by; ‘The Standard of Value,” by William Leighton Jordan 
(David Bogue), containing three timely papers on bi-metallism ; 
‘Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham Style,” by J. W. 
Martin (Sampson Low), a thorough practical book by a working-man 
and enthusiastic angler, which will be a help toall fishermen ; ‘Our 
Servants,” by Mrs. Eliot James (Ward, Lock, and Co.), a sensible 
manual, dealing with every branch of the question ; ‘t Handbook of 
Plain and Fancy Needlework” (Ward, Lock, and Co.), a clearly 
written and fully illustrated practical instructor in the simplest as 
well as the most elaborate kinds of needlework, and a new edition 
of Mr. Samuel Smiles’ ‘‘ Life of a Scotch Naturalist” (John 
Murray), with a preface, giving the most recent facts concerning the 


indomitable Thomas Edward. 


———_<— 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 
(Apropos of His Fiftieth Birthday) 


Tus celebrated Norwegian poet was born December 8th, 1832, 
in the Secluded district of Doverfjeld, in the village of Quikne, of 
which his father was the pastor. The wildly-sublime Alpine 
scenery amidst which he grew up stamped itself from his infancy 
deeply into his soul, The child’s heart was mixed with, and 
baptised in, this scenery, which now frightened and depressed, now 
attracted and fascinated him. Besides these impressions, others 
were produced by the church and the paternal parsonage. Thus, 
young Bjérnson imbibed the moral influence of religion as well 
as the magical one of Nature. His childhood, as may easily be 
imagined, was rather monotonous. Visitors seldom came to the 
parental house, The Bible, a few popular tales, and some Northern 
legends formed all his reading, When the father was transferred to 


Romsdal, he sent his son to a school there. Later on, the youth 
became a student at the capital, where he produced his first work, 
the drama Valburg, although he had then never perused a dramatic 
work, or been to a theatre more than twice in his life. He sent 
Valburg to the managers of the Christiania stage, who actually 
accepted it! But as soon as he had been in the theatre a few times 
more, he fancied that his immature play was not an adequate 
expression of his inner life; he therefore withdrew and burnt it 
before it had been performed. Afterwards he devoted a great part 
of his time to dramatic criticism, attacking some of the prevalent 
abuses in theatrical matters with so much force and boldness, that 
he greatly exasperated the orthodox actors and stage-managers, and 
thus brought down much annoyance upon himself. 

The audacious student was sneered at and excommunicated by the 
literary circles of Christiania, but found kind supporters at Copen- 
hagen, whither he went, Encouraged and assisted, he rented a 
garret, and set himself to work diligently. He soon published his 
“ Norwegian Tales,” which quickly made him known throughout 
the North. Returning to his country, he undertook the management 
of the Bergen Theatre for two years and a half, during which time 
he married. He then became editor of the Christiania A/tondlad. 
In this position, however, he again made so many enemies, that he 
willingly accepted the travelling-stipend offered to him by the 
Government in 1860, and went to Rome, where he stayed two 
years, and was chiefly engaged on his great drama of Sigurd Slembe, 
The next eighteen months were spent in France and Germany ; 
during this time various writings of Bjérnson’s were published. 
When at last the young author returned to his native land, he found 
that his contributions to Scandinavian literature had already met with 
universal recognition. The National Parliament, moreover, granted 
him an annual pension of 1,000 riksdalers. At present he is known 
and appreciated throughout Europe and the United States as a 
distinguished portrayer of Norwegian life, past and present. 

The first lyrical attempts of Bjornson’s—the involuntary utterances 
of his talent—were doubtless the poems to be found scattered in his 
tales. These poems, few in number, are simple, and possess an 
original stamp, and a rhythm of their own which are peculiarly 
pleasant. In form and inspiration they represent to a great extent 
the Scandinavian Volksiied. No one has hit the form and spirit of 
the latter so well as our poet. Albeit possessing great originality 
and individuality, he yet sings as the inhabitants of his beloved 
native mountains sing. As regards his tales, we recognise in them 
the aim of faithfully picturing his country and countrymen, and of 
describing their simple, honest life. In this he has completely 
succeeded ; he knows perfectly well how to reveal the zaner life of 
the Norwegians, who had previously been known only from the 
outer. But he has not contented himself with interpreting to the 
world contemporary Norway; his ambition was also directed 
towards creating, for his country, a purely national drama. For 
this he went back to the very origin of Scandinavian genius. In 


these efforts he has not perfectly succeeded, but has at least beaten 
the path for others. He possesses a truly Norwegian temperament, 
a mixture of dark enthusiasm and manly energy, of firm strength 
and soft tenderness. He was, therefore, highly fitted to give 
thorough and pithy expression to the old doughty and solid 
character of his nation. Among his novels or romances The 
Fishiag Girl” is the most remarkable. As regards his dramas, the 
first he published (1858) was Halte Hulda, and it has, up to this 
day, remained the most important of his plays. The oddities and 
improbabilities to be found in this drama do not impair its value ; 
so magnificent is it. The trilogy of Atug Sigurd contains many 
unrivalled beauties; on the whole, however, it lacks unity and 
coherence. ‘The subject is entirely taken from the Heimskringla— 
Mr. Carlyle’s principal source for his ‘‘ Early Kings of Norway. 
In his earlier dramas, Bjérnson lacks clearness of exposition and 
logic of dénouements, His language, generally beautiful, vigorous, 
and spirited, is sometimes obscure, enigmatical, almost unintelligible. 
On the other hand, he possesses a deep and powerful temperament, 
and poetical cast as well as poetical strength. He who has 
witnessed a performance of Bjornson’s Between the Battles, by the 
Meiningen troup, last year, knows this best. His later plays: 
The King, The Editor, Leonarda, The Newly-Married Couple, &c., 
with the exception of Zhe Bankrupicy, are less important than the 
former, but are, on the other hand, free from his old faults 
of manner, rly, 
From 1865 to 1867, our poet was manager of the Christiania 
stage. Afterwards returned to the national Storthing, he much 
busied himself with politics, becoming the leader of the Radicals. 
His militant disposition, and his endeavours in trying to bring 
about the dissolution of the union with Sweden and the establish- 
ment of a Norwegian Republic, led to his quarrelling with King 
Oscar II., whom at last he challenged toa duel. For this crime 
de lése majesté he was sentenced to a term of imprisonment ; but he 
fled, and has since lived abroad, now in Germany, and now again in 
Italy or America. ; 
English versions of M. Bjérnsen’s tales, and of some of his 
dramas, have been published in England and America, and met with 
favourable reception. He enjoys also a good reputation asa lecturer. 
He was always sure to fascinate any Norwegian audience by his tall 
and herculean stature, his expressive eyes, his fair hair, and powerful 
features, He roused the enthusiasm even of the phlegmatic by the 


vigour of his characteristic appearance and the splendour of his 
L. KaTsCHER 


simple eloquence. 


“VALENTINA:” a sketch, by E. C. Price (2 vols. : Chatto 
and Windus), is an unusually clear, and in many respects a 
powerful study of a single character. Indeed the study is so 
complete that its description asa ‘‘sketch” merely errs on the side 
of modesty. But the story is of such a nature as to be sad and 
painful in almost exact proportion to the strength and clearness. 
The subject is that most complete and irrevocable of all tragedies— 
a hopelessly uncongenial marriage. The author has chosen that 
form of the tragedy in which the extreme of feminine sensitiveness 
is opposed to the extreme of moral tyranny. Considerable artistic 
interest, but certainly no sort of pleasure, is obtained by watching 
the transformation of Valentina from a bright and altogether 
charming girl, full of spirit and life, into the wreck, neither dead 
nor living, which she finally becomes. The husband who brings 
her te this pass is not so well managed. His influence is compli- 
cated by some preconceived and deliberate intention of breaking 
her spirit after marriage, so that the result becomes a particular and 
exceptional case rather than a general and typical picture. This is 
to sacrifice a certain amount both of force and of purpose: but 
enough of these still remain to render ‘‘ Valentina” very consider- 
ably above the average asa study in morbid psychology. Such 
studies are not within the province of the notice of any particular 
book to disapprove or otherwise—granting their value, ‘* Valentina ” 
may claim a full share of the merits peculiar to them. But it can 
scarcely be commended to those who read for enjoyment, unless it 
be for the enjoyment of pain by deputy. The author has the art ot 
really touching the feelings, with which the art of good writing has 
more to do than most novelists appear to suppose. 

‘*Upton-on-Thames,” a novel, by Thomas A. Pinkerton 
(2 vols.: Chapman and Hall), is, in contrast with ‘‘ Valentia,” 
more pleasant to read than easy to praise. The smart tone in 
which it is written is irritating, and suggests a belief in his own 
superiority on the part of the author beyond what his readers wil! 
share. Still it indicates genuine insight, and often lapses into real 
humour. The study in which we find ourselves principally engaged 
is that of the infinitesimally minute, varied with one startling 
plunge into sin leading to murder. This variation goes far to spoil 
the interest, which depends wholly upon the microscopic investi- 
gation of human azimalcule. The plot—apart from the tragic 
excrescence—consists of the efforts of some intensely vulgar people 
in a small country town to catch an heiress, and their melancholy 
failure. The heiress herself, Clara, isa type of girlhood that we 
could wish to find more common in novels, as showing how 
simplicity of nature is not essentially connected with silliness or 
ignorance of the world. The author, however, seems to accept the 
theory, without reserve, that the difference between a gentleman 
and his opposite is necessarily invisible to feminine eyes—as to the 
truth of which he will no doubt find many to disagree with him. 
He certainly knows how to describe and analyse vulgarity in both 
sexes, and to make the process amusing without the help of over- 
much exaggeration. His miniature painting is excellent, but when 
he essays to paint in large he unquestionably fails. 

‘*Fair Faces and True Hearts,” a novel, by the author of 
‘*Margaret Mortimer’s Second Husband” (3 vols. : F. V. White 
and Co.), reads like an exceedingly youthful production. It is not 
so much, however, because all the events and characters are seen 
from a very early point of view as because of the crude and 
inexperienced way in which they are put together: and this is the 
more noticeable because the title-page informs us that the author 
has written at least one other novel. At avery early date in the 
story we are introduced to an exceptionally atrocious murder. This 
has indeed a far off and unnecessary connection with the end, but 
none with the story, which is one of the most elementary flirtation. 
Flirtation plots in general are not distinguished for power, but we 
never feel so much how well qualified the weakest feminine pens 
are to deal with them as when the attempt is made by masculine 
fingers. Calf love is no doubt supremely interesting to the 
temporary victim, but common consent has relegated it to the 
region, not of sentiment, but of comedy, From this realm the 
author of ‘‘Fair Faces and True Hearts,” with his best efforts, 
has been unable to bring it. On the other hand, his murder, as 
being the preface to the very mildest of romances, is so much 
wasted powder—a flash and an explosion that ends in nothing. 
His heroine fails to awaken interest by her one peculiarity—that or 
refusing to make her lover happy because she is not the object ot his 
first attempts in love-making. Nor is there any other reason for 
thinking that further experience will confirm the author himself in 
any belief that fiction is an easy art, even in these days of over- 
easy writing. 
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EGYPT AFTER THE WAR-—-LADY 
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3, THE CARPENTER'S SHOP: MAKING SPLINTS.—4, THE LARGE Ward: 


MEAL TIME.—S. CONVALESCENTS, 


IN ARABI’S HOUSE, 


CAIRO 


Two articles from Egypt, in the Wineteenth Century, axe specially 
worth reading—Sir Edward Hamley’s spirited account on “The 
Second Division at Tel-el-Kebir,” and Arabi Pasha’s ingenious 
defence, ‘‘ Instructions to My Counsel, by Ahmed Araby the 
Egyptian.” One must read General Hamiley’s paper to understand 
how full that night march was of nervous terrors, how slight a 
matter would have led all astray, and how constant was the courage 
which did not hesitate a moment when the darkness on a sudden 
was lighted up with a stream of fire from the Egyptian lines. The 
Highland Brigade had all but done its work before other regiments 
had fired a shot, and although this, as General Hamley modestly 
points out, was due to the skilled guidance of Lieutenant Rawson, 
himself one of the first to be shot down, it is none the less to the 
credit of the Second Division that the brunt of the fighting fell on 
them, as the list of casualties alone would show. Poor Arabi, of 
whose pure patriotism Mr. Broadley at least has no suspicious 
doubts, has been, on his own showing, a much injured man. We 
fancy, indeed, he describes the earlier mutinies in a way to which Sir 
E, Malet might take exception. But he declares that he had 
the Sultan with him all along, and the Khédive too, until he failed to 
keep the British out of Alexandria, Of the June massacres he had 
no knowledge; and the burning of the city was the work of 
Bedouins, collected, he knows not why, at Ramleh. Altogether, 
the defence half inclines us to believe that Arabi was as much sinned 
against as sinning, M. Reinach threatens the loss of the French 
alliance if England presumes to leave France out in the coming 
settlement ; while Lord Dunsany entreats us, on the other hand, to 
remember that France has always been a thorn in our side in Egypt, 
and that now or never is the time to settle the Canal question our 
own way—best, possibly, by obtaining permission to construct an 
independent canal of our own.—Count de Falbe gives in excellent 
English the original version of ‘‘the Hamlet Saga,” from the first 
edition of Saxo Grammaticus; and Mr. Philip H. Bagenal, in 
“Uncle Pat’s Cabin,” makes us fear that we have been conciliating 
the Irish farmers to no use; for it is the labourer, for whom we have 
yet done nothing, who forms the backbone of the latter-day 
agitation ; and both priests and farmers are beginning to be afraid of 
him.—Inquiring, ‘‘Is the Education Act of 1870 a Just Law?” 
Cardinal Manning favours such revision of it as will make the school- 
rate part of the general taxation of the country, of which both Board 
and Voluntary Schools should have their share, as they have now of 
grants from the Consclidated Fund. The Cardinal warns us that in 
another decade or two the Voluntary Schools must yield to those 
which rest on the inexhaustible school rate, and then we shall be, 
what extreme men have long desired, a nation given over to the 
Secularist. 

In the Fortnightly ‘‘Two Other Conservatives ” of more authority 
re-assure those whom the ‘‘ Two Conservatives” of last month may 
have induced to cherish doubts of ‘‘the Conservative Leadership.” 
Never, say they, were Conservatives more united on matters 
of principle and questions of general policy. Those petulant 
criticisms will vanish of themselves with one or two successful by- 
elections, that the present sa/azse in France is due to the eagerness 
of her leading statesmen to undermine existing institutions is the 
key-note of M. Dietz’s ‘‘ The French Republic and M. Gambetta.” 
No scrutin de liste will alter this—the promise of great ‘‘eras of 
reform” will only aggravate matters. The one thing needful is to 
avoid perpetual crises, and for this a leader must learn to exercise his 
power in a regular way as a Parliamentary Prime Minister. Until 
M. Gambetta learns this lesson he will be an obstacle, not an aid, to 
the consolidation of the Republic.—Mr. Mowbray Morris has a good 
paper on ‘‘Charles Dickens.” There is much truth in the assertion 
that many of Dickens’ scenes imprint theinselves less strongly on the 
imagination than might have been expected, by reason of the ‘very 
number of minute touches, thoughéach’ of these is wonderfully 
true: and accurate.—M. de Laveleye encourages us to take Egypt 
under. our.protection, and so fulfil our lofty mission as the destined 
civilisers of North-East Africa, We cannot: now fall back upon the 
doctrine that the Suez Canal is not sufficiently important to make 
us undertake.so great a responsibilityy—An able paper by Mr. T. 
Burt, M.P., ‘Working Men and War,” suggests some curious 
speculations as to what will happen when power shall rest with the 
Democracy, There will be no Jingoism Mr, Burt is very sure ; there 
will not, he thinks, be absvlute non-intervention. But the question, 
‘*Is thé war just and necessary?” will be asked with ever-increasing 
earnestness, and .there will be a stronger determination to avoid 
annexations, and greater readiness to give way to the demands of 
subject ‘races -for'-self-goyernment. It is even possible that Lord 
Hartington’s inquiry, -* What right have we there 2” may be applied 
to other places- besides Candahar. Mr, T. E. Kebbel hasa pleasant 
paper on -** Sporting,” in almost all its forms, from grouse-shooting 
upon Highland ‘moors to the humbler, but in point of sport, 
scarcely less enjoyable, rabbit-shooting in English woods, There is 
a legend, so Mr. Kebbel tells us, that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
was at least accelerated through the displeasure of Sir R. Peel at 
some chaff of Lord Derby’s while the two were partridge shooting. 

In the Condemporary Lady Verney’s picture of ‘ Peasant Proper- 
ties in Auvergne ” is almost asjdarkly coloured as were her sketches 
of Savoy. But in Auvergne there is not so much poverty, only 
squalor and a dull indifference to everything in life save hiding des 
betits sous dans des gros bas. Even rich peasants sleep among their 
cattle, and so they do, Lady Verney was assured, in many other 
parts of France excepting Normandy, where the subdivision of land 
is not so general.—Mr. C, S. Salmon thinks that ‘British Policy 
in West Africa ” should have for its chief aim a good understanding 
with the Ashantees, It is only by an alliance with this superior 
race that civilisation can be widely extended on the Gold Coast. 
—Mr. Westlake, in his ‘‘England’s Duty in Egypt ”—a clever 
survey of the situation from a legal point of view—maintains that 
our best course will be to guarantee the Egyptian Debt (thus 
depriving foreign Powers of their present /oces stand?), and then 
let the country try to rule itself, supported only by the steadying 
hand of our diplomatic representative.—Mrs, Christie pens a graceful 
introduction to the study of ‘‘Miss Burney’s” much-neglected 
novels. We fancy change of name is in part the cause of the 
oblivion which has been the fate of theauthor of ‘‘ Evelina.” Mrs, 
Christie has even been asked in cultivated society what Miss Burney 
had to do with Madame d’Arblay, 

The Scottish Review (A. Gardner: London and Paisley) opens 
well with a creditable choice of first-class articles. Of special 
interest at the present moment is a well-written paper on ‘‘ The State 
of the Highlands,” and next to this perhaps, another on ‘The 
Progress of Theology in Scotland.” The ‘* Summaries of Foreign 
Reviews” which follow the short notices of books is a most excellent 
and novel feature, for which the student cannot be too grateful. 

In Blackwood, besides ‘* The Ladies Lindores” and the first part 
of a romantic tale of the Far West, ‘A Singular Case,” there is a 
charming notice of the autobiography of Alison, a man who seems 
to have learned more thoroughly than most men of his day the 
secret of happiness, and whose funeral, unbending Conservative as 
he was, was attended by half the working Radicals of Glasgow. — 
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‘Four Months in Marocco” is a pleasant diary of travel, ane 
“Notes of an Egyptian Campaigner” full of interest, y 
when he tells certain tales for which we clearly should look in va 
to ordinary histories of the war. f 

In the Cornhill, besides the serials, is 2 second ae ° 
‘* Voltaire in England,” a country which he never ceased to ave, 
though some have said he left it under a cloud. Another ie e 
the eighteenth century, the Rev. C. Moritz, of Berlin, is made to = 
most agreeably what he saw here, ‘‘ England Political and a 
in 1782;” and there is a pretty sketch of a Basque Festival, wit 
its curious contests of rustic zprovisatore. 


Messrs. PATEY AND WILLIS.——Michael Watson has composed 
the music for three sentimental songs which will make their mark 
for a time: ‘A Vision of Love,” published in D and F, is a really 
poetical poem, by Edward Oxenford, wedded to a pleasing melody. 
—‘‘ Where I Fain Would Be,” the words by Adelaide Procter, is 
a very charming song of medium compass. The words of When 
I Meet You,” by C. Clifton Bingham, are vague and unfathomable ; 
the music is very third-rate. Anybody may sing this song, as it Is 
published in three keys.—‘* The Golden Thread,” written and 
composed by Hugh Conway and Charles Gounod for the Birming- 
ham Festival, met there with a favourable reception, thanks ina 
great measure to the refined and admirable singing of Madame 
Patey, for whom it was composed. The words, by the Rev. T. E. 
Brown, of ‘‘ Rest,” are truly pathetic, and appropriately allied to 
music by Handel. This song is published in E flat and in F.—It is 
gratifying to come across a song, ‘Two Children,” which does not 
tell of their ill-treatment in this world as a passport to a better. 
Both words and music of this song, published in three keys, are 
replete with healthy sentiment ; the former are by Mary Mark Lemon, 
the latter by A. H. Behrend: a long and prosperous career 
may be anticipated for it.—A tragic tale is told ‘‘In a Boat 
at Sea,” words by Hugh Conway; music, which is of more 
than ordinary merit, by J. F. Barnett.—No. 9 of ‘‘ Excerpts 
from the Pianoforte Works of the Great Masters” is “Allegro 
from the Second Suite of Handel,” selected, edited, and fingered, 
with his usual skill and ability, by Walter Macfarren. An excellent 
study for the pianiste is ‘‘ Sonatinain F,” by Gustav Merkel, which 
will please, not only the cultivated ear, but also students who are 
only just entering upon the school of classical music.—By the same 
composer is a tuneful, though somewhat commonplace ** Barcarole, 
in A Minor” (No. 2 of Three Rondes).—We have before us a so- 
called ‘‘ Simplified Edition ” of ‘* Marche Fantastique,” for the piano 
by Herbert F. Sharpe, a showy and original piece.—From_ the 
same composer comes a spirited ‘‘ Mazurka” (No. 2 of Three 
Dances). 

Messrs. MeTzLER AND Co.——A brace of songs by Mrs. 
Hemans, music by A. Goring Thomas, are decidedly out of the 
common ; both are for a soprano, the compass of ‘‘ A Breeze from 
the Shore” is more extensive than ‘* A Song of Spain.”—A song 
which will be asked for again and again, and always listened to 
with pleasure, is ‘‘ Pictures in the Fire,” by Messrs. F. E. Weatherly 
and J. L. Molloy.—For the barrack-room and masculine festivities 
in general, ‘ Jack’s New Yarn; or, Egypt,” will prove a great 
success ; the amusing words by C. Thomas and music by W. East 
are well calculated for Christmas gatherings, more especially as they 
have a unison chorus. A quaint and Zigaanée song noteworthy for its 
brevity, consisting of but one short verse, is ‘I’m Longing for 
Something,” written and composed by Maria E. H. Stisted. Many 
a young heart will respond to this sentiment.—‘‘ Behind the Clouds ” 
is a well-written but tragical song, composed expressly for Madame 
Antoinette Sterling by J. M. Coward, but published in three keys, 
thus preventing her from making it her own.—No. I. of * Little 
Treasures,” a selection of popular melodies, arranged by Michael 
Watson as pianoforte solos, is Virginia Gabriel’s popular song 
‘* Ruby,” a pleasing transcription suitable only for quite grown up 
fingers.—There is quite a rage for the mandoline just now, espe- 
cially in Paris ; consequently ‘* Metzler and ‘Co’s Mandoline Tutor,” 
by G, Luigi, which gives full and explicit directions for the study of 
this instrument so long known and. poptilar-in' Naples and Milan, 
will be welcome to all who are taking it'up;.. — 


—— 


THACKERAY AS AN ART CRITIC 


In his assumed character. of ‘‘Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh,” 
Thackeray upon occasion undertook the office of Fine Art critic: a 
fact which seems to have escaped the attention of his industrious 
bibliographer. Forty years ago there appeared as a contribution to 
a magazine which, popular enough in its period, has long ceased 
to exist—‘‘ An Exhibition Gossip ”’—a Fine Art review, in the form 
of a letter, addressed by Mr. Titmarsh to his friend ‘* Monsieur 
Guillaume, Peintre, 4 son Atelier, Rue de Monsieur, Faubourg St. 
Germain, Paris.” 

Mr. Titmarsh writes that he has visited the Salon, and has 
inspected the Trafalgar Square Exhibition of the year 1842, and he 
is happy to inform M. Guillaume that ours is the best, although 
he is careful to add that for many years past the superiority has 
been with Paris. ‘‘We have more good pictures in our 1,400 than 
you in your 3,000,” he announces, while admitting that our painters 
have avoided, wisely as he thinks, the great historical ‘* parades,” 
the ambitious subjects and prodigious canvases which covered so 
much space in the Louvre. He explains that, unlike France, 
England has no Government museums to furnish, no galleries in 
chief towns of Departments to adorn, no painted chapels requiring 
fresh supplies of saints and martyrs. ere Art, like everything 
else, is a matter of private enterprise, and our painters have to 
suit the small rooms of their customers, and provide such subjects 
as are likely to please them, As Mr, Titmarsh explains: “If you 
were to make me a present of half a cartoon, or a prophet by 
Michael Angelo, or a Spanish martyrdom, I would turn the picture 
against the wall. Confess, if you had to live in a huge room with 
the Last Judgment at one end of it and the Death of Ananias at the 
other, would you not be afraid to remain alone—or at any rate long 
for a comfortable bare wall?” Every now and then the world 
produces one of the great daring geniuses who accomplish 
tremendous works of Art ; but they come only seldom. ‘‘ Heaven 
be thanked for it,” exclaims Mr. Titmarsh ; and he inquires of 
M. Guillaume, ‘‘ Was there not a fervour in your youth when you 
had a plan of an epic, or at least of an heroic Michael-Angelesque 
picture? But the sublime rage fades as one grows older and cooler; 
and so the good sensible honest English painters for the most part 
content themselves with doing no more than they can.” 

But what in truth were they doing forty years ago, these good 
sensible honest English painters? Although we had no heroical 
canvases, it was not to be inferred that we did not cultivate a 
humbler sort of High Art: and M, Guillaume, as a painter of 
religious subjects, did not need to be informed that * humility 
might be even more sublime than greatness.” Mr. Titmarsh found 
in almost all of Mr. Eastlake’s works, ‘‘in spite of a little feebleness 
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of hand and primness of mannerism, a quite angelic purity, so 
that no one could look upon his pictures without being touched and 
purified by them.” Mr. Mulready’s art was not inferior, although he 
usually occupied himself with homelier subjects. Mr. Titmarsh 
perceived a charm in Mr. Mulready’s pictures quite independent of 
their exquisite drawing and beautiful colouring. ‘‘ And what is it?” 
Mr. Titmarsh answers his own question when he says: ‘ There is 
no foot rule that I know of to measure it; and the very wisest 
lecturer on Art might define and define and be not a whit nearer the 
truth. I can’t tell you why I like to hear a blackbird sing; it is 
certainly not so clever as a piping bullfinch.” 

From Mulready Mr. Titmarsh passes to Leslie. ‘‘ Nothing can 
be finer,” he holds, ‘‘than the comedy of the scene from Ziwel/th 
Night, more joyous, frank, manly, laughter-moving ;—or more 
tender and grave and wif than the picture of Queen Katherine and 
her attendant .. . Some painters, skilled in the painting of such - 
knicknacks, overpower their pieces with ‘ properties,’ guitars, old 
armour, flower-jugs, curtains, and what not. The very chairs and 
tables in the picture of Queen Katherine have a noble simple 
arrangement about them ; they look sad and stately, and cast great 
dreary shadows—they will lighten upa little, doubtless, when the 
girl begins to sing.” And then Mr. Edwin Landseer! The artist 
had been sometimes accused of want of poetry ; a sort of aristocrat 
among painters he had seemed to say, ‘‘I care for my dog and my 
gun; man English country gentleman, and poetry is beneath me.” 
Mr. Titmarsh owned that sometimes Mr. Landscer’s dogs, birds, 
deer, wild ducks, and so forth had been painted to a pitch ot 
desperate perfection—elegant, beautiful, well appointed, perfect 
models for grace and manner—‘‘like some of the English dandies 
that one sees, who never can be brought to pass the limits of a 
certain polite smile and decorous sensible insipidity.” It was a 
comfort to perceive that a man of genius who was a poet would be 
one sometimes. Here were a couple of noble poetical pieces from 
Mr. Landseer’s pencil. The ‘Otter and Trout” had something 
awful about it; the hunted stag panting through the water and 
startling up the wild fowl was a beautiful and touching poem. Mr. 
Titmarsh wished that he could send across the Channel as examples 
of English Art these two pictures—with some others—a few Etties, a 
few golden landscapes of Callcott, and Mr. Maclise’s “ Hamlet.” 

Maclise’s reputation hardly stands where it did; it has, indeed, 
gravely declined and fallen. Even while he still lived the painter 
found his works much less valued than once they had been. But 
forty years ago, as Mr. Tiimarsh states, “‘if you saw a crowd beforea 
picture it was sure to be his ; and with all the faults people found, no 
one could go away without a sort of wonder at the prodigious talent 
of this gentleman. Sometimes it was mere wonder ; now it was 
wonder and pleasure too.” Mr, Titmarsh accounted the ‘‘ Ifamlet ” 
Mr. Maclise’s best picture, and for the honour of Old England 
wished it could be transferred from Trafalgar Square to the Louvre. 
“*Tt would show French artists who are accustomed to sneer at the 
drawing of the English school that we have a man whose power ot 
drawing is greater than that of any artist among you—of any artist 
that ever lived, I should like to venture to say.” The critic found it 
vain to describe such a work by means of pen and ink. It was a 
a noble poetic delineation of the awful story. ‘* Fancy Hamlet un- 
gartered, lying on the ground, looking into the very soul of King 
Claudius, who writhes under the play of Gonzago. Fancy the 
Queen perplexed and sad (she does not know of the murder), and 
poor Ophelia, and Polonius, with his staff, pottering over the tragedy ; 
and Horatio, and all sorts of knights and ladies, looking wondering 
on. Fancy, in the little theatre, the King asleep ; a lamp in front 
casts a huge forked fantastic shadow over the scene—a shadow that 
looks like a horrible devil in the background that is grinning and 
aping the murder. Fancy ghastly flickering tapestries of Cain and 
Abel on the walls, and all this painted with the utmost force, truth, 
and dexterity—fancy all this, and then you will have not the least 
idea of one of the most startling wonderful pictures that this English 
school has ever produced.” 

Maclise was then ‘‘at the head of the young men;” and 
‘although you and I, my dear Guillaume,” Mr. Titmarsh writes, 
*¢ are both old, and while others are perpetually deploring the past, 
I think it is a consolation to see that the present is better, and to 
argue that the future may be better still... . Ican remember 
once when Westall seemed really worth looking at, when a huge 
black exaggeration of Northcote or Opie struck me as mighty fine, 
and Mr. West seemed a most worthy President of our Academy. 
Confess now that the race who succeeded them did better than they; 
and, indeed, the young men, if I may be permitted to hint such a 
thing, do better still, . . A finer taste is more general among them 
than existed some thirty years back, and a purer, humbler, truer 
love of Nature.” Mr. Titmarsh was indulging in some exaggera- 
tion as to his age: Thackeray was but nine years old when West 
died in 1820, Of the other contributors to the Exhibition of 1842, 
Messrs. Cope, Redgrave, Herbert, and Stone are pleasantly men- 
tioned, and Mr. Webster is much applauded for his picture of boys 
returning to school after the holidays. ‘‘ Breakfast is hurried over 
(a horrid early breakfast), the trunk is packe1; papa is pulling on 
his boots, there is the coach coming down the hill, and the guard 
blowing his pitiless horn. All the little girls are gathered round 
their brothers; the elder is munching a biscuit, and determined to 
be a man; but the younger, whom the little sister of all has got by 
the hand, can’t bear the parting, and is crying his eyes out. I 
quarrel with Mr. Webster for making one laugh at the boy and 
giving him a comic face. I say that no man who has experienced it 
has a right to laugh at such a sorrow.” And Mr. Titmarsh recalls 
the anguish of the firstnight at school. ‘‘ Life has sorrows enough, 
God knows, but, I swear, none like that! Those bitter, bitter 
tears at night as you lay awake in the silence, poor little lonely boy, 
yearning after love and home! I was thinking about all this as I 
looked at Mr. Webster’s picture, and behold it turned itself into an 
avenue of lime trees, and a certain old stile that led to a stubble 
field; and it was evening about the 14th of September, and after 
dinner (how that /as¢ glass of wine used to choke and burn in the 
throat !) and presently, a mile off, you heard horribly distinct the 
whirring of the well-known Defiance coach. It was up in a moment 
—the trunk on the roof, and bah ! from that day I can’t bear to 
see mothers and children parting.” 

There were several ‘‘ ogling beauties” by Mr. Chalon; a drawing 
of Rachel, ‘‘ quite curious for its cleverness and unlikeness,” and 
of Mrs, Charles Kean, ‘one of the most chaste and refined of our 
actresses, who is represented as a killing coquette, and so Mr. Kean 
may be thankful that the portrait does not in the least resemble his 
lady.” There was Mr. Partridge’s portrait of Her Majesty painted 
for King Louis Philippe. ‘‘ Perhaps the French Court might have 
hada more favourable representation of the Qiteen.” Mr. Briggs 
exhibited his Archbishop, ‘‘a noble head and picture;” Mr. 5. 
Lawrence his Attorney-General, ‘excellently drawn and fine in 
character.” Mr. Lawrence was by and by to take Mr. Titmarsh’s 
own portrait. There were beautiful ladies by Mr. Francis Grant, 
and his ‘Lord Cardigan” was pronounced a fine painting and 
portrait. Of the Duke of Wellington Mr. Titmarsh, to his amaze- 
ment, could find but one portrait; ‘‘indeed,” he comments, ‘‘it 
must be a weary task to the good-natured and simple old nobleman 
to give up to artists the use of his brave face as he is so often called 
upon to do.” Heappeared in a group of brethren in arms, called 
‘The Heroes of Waterloo ”—a cleverly managed picture, difficult 
to treat because of the quantity of indispensable vermilion, with 
good likenesses, ‘* All the warriors assembled are smiling to aman, 
and in the background is a picture of Napoleon, who is smiling too 
—and this is surely too great a stretch of good nature.” D.C. 
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GRAVENS VAND, NEAR EIDE 


VERMAFOS 


“NORWAY IN JUNE”"* 


Tus book will be welcomed as both useful and interesting, The 
number of persons who take their annual holiday in Norway is 
largely on the increase, and yet the would-be traveller experiences 
considerable difficulty in gathering together that practical informa- 
tion which so greatly lightens the burden of any one undertaking a 
Norwegian trip for the first time. Of course there is the ever useful 
Murray and .Baedeker, and Bennetts well-known handbook, but 
Mrs. Olivia M. Stone, in ‘*Norway in June,” does more pe 
merely lay down skeleton routes, or afford cut-and-dried guide- 00 
information, ‘Taking the reader with her throughout her joumneyy, 
she gives him her experiences at every station, her pen. 
people and places by the ways her ig sel aiong as encbeyes pak 
inci 1 ay prove of use or intere: a : 
ee aaeeka there a country Court of Assizes, and ae 
again the features of a peasant’s household. Now we are bow. ing 
along in a carriole or stolkjeerre, then again we are being rowed 
across some lake by sturdy Norwegian boatmen, or pean up? 
picturesque fjord in company with quaint-costumed market folk. 
Not that Mrs. Stone’s work must be regarded as in any wars mere 
guide-book, To those who may never dream ee to oe 
it will prove exceedingly interesting, g!ving, as it does, a bright, 


* “Norway in June,” by Olivia M. Stone (Marcus Ward and Co.). 


WOODEN SPOON FROM STEUFLATTEN 
(Half the Actual Size) 


PEASANTS SILVER FINGER RING 
(Double the Actual Size) 


“NORWAY 


BY OLIVIA M. 


iN JUNE” 


STONE 


lively account of Norwegian manners and customs and of the chief 
features of the grand scenery to be found there at every turn. The 
illustrations, of which we reproduce a few on the above page, 
are engraved from photographs taken by the author’s husband. 
Mrs. Stone’s trip comprised a circular tour from Christiania to 
Molde and back, and from its manifest success we cannot do better 
than recommend our readers to follow in her footsteps, as the 
district traversed is one of the most picturesque in Norway. By 
land Mrs. Stone and her husband journeyed either in the inevitable 
carriole, a somewhat solitary conveyance, as it only holds one 
passenger and the skydsgut, or postboy, or in the more sociable 
stolkjcerre, which will carry two passengers. Both these convey- 
ances are shown in the illustrations, Another engraving depicts 
one of the best-known waterfalls in Norway, the Vermafos, in the 
Romsdal Valley: The Vermafos forms a triple fall ina triple leap 
before joining the River Rauma. : 

“«Tt first appears,” Mrs. Stone tells us, “‘ coming over the cliffs as 
one waterfall ; lower down, where we crossed it, it separates into 
two, and these two subdivide into three distinct falls.” Another 
fall Mr. Stone photographed was one on a much smaller scale near 
Eide, on the old road to Vossevangen. It lies on the south side ofa 
beautifully wooded valley enclosed by lofty hills. The fall is not 
more than 150 feet high, but issuing, as it does, apparently directly 
from the midst of graceful silver birch trees and lofty pines, the 
effect is altogether charming. It reminds one a little of the Torc 


GUDVANGEN 


Waterfall at Killarney. A second view near Eide was a new road 
along the edge of the lake, which had been cut or rather blasted out 
of the solid rock which previously sloped down to the margin of the 
lake. Next in order of our illustrations comes Gudvangen, a village 
on the Nero fjord. There the sea has been retreating, or rather the 
land has been encroaching, so that the valley is gradually gaining 
upon the fjords, and this, Mrs. Stone incidentally remarks, is more or 
less the case in all the fjords. Every valley has a river, and the 
deltas they form are slowly but surely filling up the fjords. Some 
picturesque old outhouses, with balconies, broad eaves, and quaint 
staircases were photographed at Husum, on the bordersof the Borgund 
valley, and near the far-famed Borgund Church. The finger ring 
depicted will give an idea of the style of the silver ornaments worn 
by the peasants. The rings are of silver roughly chased over, and 
are frequently purchased by male tourists for securing their scarves. 
The wooden spoon is from Steuflatten, and the tracing on it is some- 
what Celtic in character. The peasants spend much of their time 
in carving and knitting during the winter, and are only too pleased 
to sell the results of their labour at a low price. In an appendix 
Mrs. Stone gives a daily itinerary of her tour, a list of things 
needful for a lady undertaking a trip to Norway, and of her 
husband’s photographic apparatus, and a tabulated account of their 
expenses, from which we learn that the tour occupied five weeks, 
embraced 2,38234 miles, and cost for herself and her husband the 
not exorbitant sum of 52/ 155, 5d. 
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DRAWN BY ARTHUR HOPKINS 


Mr. Penryn pieced together the fragments of the newspaper, and arranged them on the table. 


KIT =A MEMORY 


AuTHoR OF “LosT SIR MASSINGBERD,” “By Proxy,” “HIGH SPIRITS,” “UNDER ONE ROOF, 


CHAPTER XLV. 
NOT TO BE CONVINCED. 


wo ways of living out of the world while one is 
aay a i ae one re to be bed-ridden; the other is to ee in 
prison. As in health we rarely dream of the one case, =p in pone 
we hardly think of the other. But one man’s life ab aps at o 
his fellows without dovetailing, and the affairs of ot - a 
our own, whether we will orno. It would have ie Te : 
that, to that innocent household at the Knoll, the su ee 
crime should ever become familiar. Yet it came to pass a 
though little was talked about it (for the topic was sg ul), 
little else was thought about for weeks and pe vray 
member of the family ; and with one of them Time the Heale 
‘ ain. ; 
“oe ie pe coop gt eon ee ee aos oe in 
i i nd met Mark at the entrance-gate. 
a tees eo ees my lad, this morning,” cried the 


Pn mene for that,” answered Mark, with brightening face. 


~ is it » ; ‘ $ e 
Wall, they say we shall have him down here, in a week at 


x » . ma 
eee 1” exclaimed Mark, wondering why in that case Kit 


had sent for Trenna. ‘‘ But who are ‘they?’” 


By JAMES PAYN, 


** Well, the doctors, of course, Mogadion air will no doubt be 
his best specific, and they predict he"will be fit to travel—ifhe keeps 
his present rate of progress—by this day week. But you must 
expect to see the poor lad changed, Mark.” Ss 

‘* He will be the same to us, and more welcome than ever, 
answered Mark, kindly; but his heart reproached him for the 
duplicity of his lips. What he said, indeed, was true enough ; but 
his mind was so full of Kit that up to that moment he had not 
given a thought to Frank, or suspected that it was he of whom the 
other spoke. : : 

** You will tell your mother and-Maude, as I have no time to 
stop,” continued the Doctor ; ‘and I am sure Trenna will be as 
pleased as either of them.” ape = 

Trenna had become a favourite with the Doctor since his inter- 
view with her on her exodus from the Grey House ; and, it may be 
added, since he had become convinced that his son had no matri- 
monial intentions in that quarter. 

Mark was so sick with disappointment that he suffered the Doctor 
to go upon his way without the information that Trenna had left 
the Knoll. Hardly had his fast-trotting cob trotted away than 
the Rector drove up to the door. His face was sad, and the tone 
was very grave in which he asked the old servant whether Mark 
was at home, 

‘I wish to see him,” he said, ‘in private.” 

He was at once ushered into the dining-room. 


" "A GRAPE FROM A THORN,” &c. 


* Vou have news of Kit,” cried Mark directly he saw his face 2 
** bad news 2” 

‘* Well, yes. 

“*T was.” z 

“Thank Heaven! It will not, then, be such a blow to yow as I 
expected. “Where is poor Trenna ?” Z 

** She is gone to join her brother.” 

‘* Impossible.” 

‘“What do you mean? Do you suppose she would nof join Him, 
whatever was the matter? Do you suppose /shall not join him ? 
What zs the matter? Are you dumb 2?” 

‘* Then he does not know, after all,” muttered the Rector.. “Well, 
it is a long story, Mark, as well as a very, very sad one, I read it 
this morning in the paper here, It may not be true, yeu know. 
Let us hope it is not ; but——” 

Mark had snatched the newspaper from the Rector’s hand, and 
his eye had caught the fatal heading, ‘*Committal of Christopher 
Garston, a City Director, to N ewgate for Felony.” 

“Tt is false,” he cried ; ‘false as hell,” 

The expression coming from sucha mouth as Mark’s had tenfold 
its intensity, 

“* Flush, hush,” said his old tutor, reprovingly, 

But Mark did not hear him, He pulled out his watch, and 
thrust it back again into his pocket. ‘‘ The express has gone 3. 
there are twelve hours lost,” he cried despairingly, 


Were you expecting any ?” 
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“ Tt is quite as well, Mark, that you 7 some time to think 
-e you act,” observed the Rector gravely. 

tie 1 'Vouthink him guilty ?” answered the other vehemently. 
‘© You were always ready to think badly of him, That 1s because 
you do not know Chrisiopher Garston. He has not been your 
jriend, ashe has been mine, You do not owe your life, your 


honour, to him asIdo. As for wrong-doing, Kit is incapable ie 
T would rather believe it of myself; the thing is monstrous, et 
My poor dear Kit! 


yhat inust the dear fellow be suifering ! D 
Yeu = better read what is said about him, Mark—nay, what 
is proved about him.” 

“What do I care what knaves may swear, 
Let them puif against him ; Kit stands four-sq 
that blows.’ ” 

* Still, you have not read it.” 

With an exclamation of disgust an 
newspaper at arm’s length before him, 


and fools may write? 
uare to every wind 


d contempt Mark held the 
and read as follows :— 


“© On Tuesday last Christopher Garston, Manager of the Cook’s 
Creek Mining Company, and a provisional director of it, was 
charged at the Guildhall with stealing property of great value from 
Mr, Flesker, the well-known jeweller of Lombard Street. The 
prosecutor stated that in November last the prisoner had called in a 
cariiage in company with a lady, and had some conversation 
with him on the subject of precious stones. He had selected a 
diamond of great beauty and rarity, to which also an_ historical 
value was attached, being, as was supposed, one of Les Douzes 
Afazarins, once belonging to the Crown of France. It weighed no 
less than 17 carats, and the sum at which he (Mr. Flesker) offered 
it for sale was 2,000/. The prisoner said that it was. beyond his 
means, and contented himself with purchasing a few trifling articles 
which he requested to be sent to him to the care of Mr, Braithwaite, 
a well-known merchant in the City, but residing in Portman Square, 
The mention of Mr. Braithwaite’s name would have been in itself 
sufficient to do away with all suspicion, but the prisoners manners 
impressed the prosecutor so favourably—the. lady, of middle age, 
but very fashionably attired, who accompanied him, appeared so 
respectable, and the carriage in which they came so well appointed, 
that in fact no suspicion entered into his mind, The lady herself 
took little interest in the purchases, but gave her attention to a 
handsome camellia which happened to be standing ina china jar 
in the prosecutor’s window. Before leaving the shop the prisoner 
asked once again to see the diamond, and on Mr, Flesker opening 
the drawer into which, as he felt confident, he had placed it after 
its previous examination, he found that the jewel was missing. 
Nothing could exceed the anxiety and chagrin evinced by the two 
visitors. They assisted in the search with the utmost apparent 
concern, and on its proving fruitless, the prisoner thus expressed 
himself: ‘You will be good enough, Mr. Flesker, to send to the 
office in the City of which I am manager, and where Mr. Braith- 
waite will be found, to prove my identity, and in the mean time I 
insist upon this lady and myself being searched in order to satisfy 
your own mind.’ <i 

“Tlis wishes were accordingly complied with. Mr. Flesker himself 
thoroughly searched the prisoner, while the housekeeper performed 
the same office for the lady; but the diamond was not in the 
possession of either of them. A clerk from Mr. Braithwaite’s 
presently arrived, who proved that Mr. Garston was the person he 
had represented himself to be, and all suspicion of the prisoner was 
removed from Mr. Flesker’s mind. 

‘The next day the prisoner came again, alone, to inquire whether 
the missing jewel had been discovered. He expressed the deepest 
sorrow for what had happened, and spoke of the lady, a dear old 
friend, as being seriously indisposed on account of what had 
happened. ‘It is very hard upon her,’ he said, ‘who came here 
at my request, and for whom jewels have no attraction. She would 
rather have a camellia such as that than the finest diamond in the 
world, and, if you have no objection, I should like to buy it for her.’ 
The prosecutor stated that the flower was not for sale, but since the 
lady had fallen in love with it, and was undergoing such unmerited 
suffering, he was very willing that she should have it. The prisoner 
objected that he could accept no favour of Mr. Flesker while he 
was labouring under such a calamity as the loss of the diamond, 
which, moreover, must seem connected in some way with his own 
previous visit, but in the end he took the flower with the china 
jar in which it stood. But it was now the theory of the 
prosecution that, as the prisoner’s accomplice, this woman had 
contrived to steal the diamond, and to place it, while pretending to 
admire the camellia, in the mould of the pot, so that she had 
eventually become possessed of the stolen property by the prosecutor’s 
own act. 

‘For many months, however, the whole affair was shrouded in 
mystery, till early in the present month, when the missing diamond 
once more made its appearance under the following circumstances :— 

* An clderly stout man, an Englishman, called at the shop of 
M. Baine, a jeweller, in the Rue Vivienne, Paris, and took from his 
scarf a small gold pin, with a very handsome diamond, which he 
offered for sale. The poorness of the setting—for the pin itself was 
almost valneless, in comparison with the richness of the gem— 
attracted the jeweller’s attention. 

“¢* Vou wish to have this reset, I suppose,’ he observed. 

“¢*On the contrary,’ returned the stranger, ‘I wish to sell it if I 
can do so at a good figure. It was an heirloom in my family, and 
I do not know its exact value, but I am told it is worth a great deal 
of money.’ 

“To this M. Baine assented. ‘Indeed it is worth so much that I 
connot tell you its value offhand,” he said; ‘moreover, I have 
very few customers for such a jewel.’ 

“What passed through his mind was that the stranger hardly 
seemed of a rank to have become possessed of such a diamond by 
inheritance, and that at all events he should not feel justified in 
bidding for it without further inquiries. 

‘*¢Tn that case,’ said the stranger, ‘you had better keep the pin 
for a few days, when I will call again and hear how much you are 
prepared to give for it; I shall not, however, part with it under 
1,400/,’ ‘ 

“Whereupon he departed, leaving the pin behind him, and giving 
his address as*‘Mr. Shaw,’ lodging at the Hotel de Suisse, which 
was in the neighbourhood. 

“‘Every jeweller of repute keeps a ledger, in which is set down a 
description of any jewel of note which has fallen into bad hands— 
they are almost as difficult, indeed, to pass as are stolen notes, of 
which the numbers are posted at every Bank, and M. Baine hada 
hook of this description. At the first glance at the diamond he had 
his suspicion that he had seen it described in the book in question ; 
and further investigation of it convinced him of the fact. Its weight 
and appearance coincided exactly with the description of the jewel 
stolen from Lombard Street during the previous November. He 
accordingly telegraphed at once to Mr, Flesker, who came to Paris 
the next day, identified the diamond as his property, and put himself 
in connection with the French police; from that time a detective was 
always on the watch at M. Baine’s establishment ; he remained in 
a back room in company with Mr. Flesker, awaiting the reappear- 
ance of Mr. Shaw. This room had a glass door which looked into 
the shop. In a weck after the ring had been left in the jeweller’s 
hands, an Englishman—the prisoner, Christopher Garston—called, 
requesting to look at some large diamonds, He was shown the one 
in question, and expressed a wish to purchase it. The sum which 
M. Baine had decided to ask for it was 1,500/7.; this the prisoner 
nndertook to give. Upon being told that the owner had left the 


jewei on sale, he left his name and address, and promised ee 
return on the morrow to complete the purchase, supposing He : 
terms should be agreeable to Mr. Shaw. On leaving the s oF e 
was arrested at the instance of Mr. Flesker, who had recognised him 
him through the glass door. : a 
“ What had Happened was just what the police had epieipalets 
They were convinced, since Shaw had failed to sell the aon or 
the first instance, that some confederate of his would cal! an 3 
for it, and having done so, Shaw would calculate upon getting the 
money mizus M. Baine’s commission. There would have el Sd 
reason why the jeweller should hesitate, since, even if the inten ng 
purchaser should break his promise, the jewel would remain ‘ is 
possession, while the price he had paid for it was far below its va ss 
‘There would have been a difficulty, under the French law, in arrest- 
ing the prisoner as a confederate, but for Mr. Flesker’s identification 
of him with the man who had been connected with the original 
disappearance of the diamond. As soon as he was in custody, how- 
ever, many corroborative circumstances came to light. In the first 
place, Shaw was missing ; he had left his hotel that very promis 
and had not returned for his luggage ; it was, therefore, reasonably 
argued that he had been aware of Garston’s visit to the jeweller, and 
was cognisant—had probably been a witness—-of his capture. 1 he 
landlord of the Hotel de Suisse proved that Garston had visited 
Shaw on several occasions. The name that Garston had given was 
a false one, under which he was residing in very splendid apartments 
at the Grand Hotel. Under these circumstance a warrant had been 
procured, and the prisoner taken to London. What was especially 


dwelt upon by the prosecution was the nature and appearance of 


the diamond, which it was impossible! that any one acquainted with 
own admission was proved to be, 


such matters, 2s the prisoner by his y a 
could mistake. Yet, when M. Baine had offered it to him. for sale, 
he had made no sign of recognition of it, and put questions that 
would seem to imply an utter ignorance of its peculiarities. Then, 
again, it was shown that the prisoner when he went to Paris was 
short of money; had certainly not 1,500/, in his possession, nor 
anything approaching to that sum, and that he was in especial need 
of 1,000/. for the purpose of purchasing certain shares in the Cook’s 
Creek mine, the proprietorship of which would qualify him as a 
Director of the Company. The evidence on this part of the matter 
had been obtained with difficulty, and was damaging to the 
interests of the mine itself. The Company, on the whole, had stuck 
by their Manager ; Mr. Braithwaite, in particular, has expressed his 
fullest confidence in the prisoner’s innocence, and had offered to 
become his bail. : 
“But such was the mass of testimony against him, and so serious 
the offence with which he was charged, that bail had been refused.” 


Such, in brief, was the narrative which Mark Medway read in 
the paper before him; but it scarcely produced a more distinct 
impression upon his brain than some evil dream leaves on the 
waking sense. As in that case, too, the latest impression was the 
strongest. Mark found himself repeating aloud the last words of 
the report. ‘The prisoner, who was undefended, maintained a 
resolute demeanour, and when asked whether he had anything 
to say in answer to the charge, observed smilingly that ‘it seemed 
useless for the present to say anything ; but that he had never had 
possession of Mr. Flesker’s diamond, save when that gentleman had 
himself placed it in his hand.’” 

“What a frightful mistake! What a terrible position for poor 
dear Kit!” ejaculated Mark, looking at the Rector with horror- 
struck eyes. 

‘* A terrible position, indeed,” assented Mr. Penryn. 

“Tt could be hardly worse if he were guilty,” continued the 
young man, striding up and down the reom excitedly. “‘ Only 
conceive what a proud spirit like his must have suffered! And yet 
he would not pain us by one word of it; it was only at the very 
Jast he sent for Trenna, and even then he did not reveal the truth.” 

“Just so,” said the Rector naively. ‘‘It would have spared you 
alla great shock, and been better for everybody if he had been 
more open.” 

“But what was there to be open about?” inquired Mark 
indignantly, ‘The whole affair is a series of unfortunate coin- 
cidences. Kit never had the diamond in his possession, save for an 
instant when Mr. Flesker himself placed it in his hands. Those are 
his very words.” 

“He had a diamond in his possession,” observed the Rector 
quietly, ‘‘of a very peculiar kind and of great value; you told me 
so yourself.” 

“ Certainly,” admitted Mark with vehemence, ‘TI have seen it. 
It was given to him by the Board of Management of his Company. 
Though they had not known him so long as other people I could 
mention, they were better judges of his character, and had the 
fullest confidence in his integrity.” 

‘*Heaven grant that it may not have been misplaced,” said the 
Rector fervently. 

“I have not the slightest apprehension of that kind,” was the 
cold reply ; ‘‘ any suggestion to the contrary, born of malice and 
ill-nature, is most offensive to me, nor under this roof, at all events, 
will I permit it to be uttered.” 

‘* Mark, Mark, you mistake me altogether,” returned the Rector 
with heightened colour. ‘*TIeaven knows that neither malice nor 
ill-nature are actuating me. I am as desirous that Christopher 
Garston may prove himself innocent of this disgraceful charge as 
you can be. But what are the facts?” 

‘*T do not wish to discuss them, Mr. Penryn,” said Mark coldly. 
*¢T will not hear, I will not know, the man who would distort them 
to my friend’s prejudice.” 

‘¢Distort them—why, bless my soul !—but here is your mother.” 

That lady had entered the room, attracted by her son’s loud 
tones, and was gazing from one to the other of the two actors in this 
little drama in stupehed amazement. 

‘«My dear Mrs, Medway, I must ask you to judge between me 
and Mark. I will not plead my own cause, but simply refer you to 
that newspaper. I am not Christopher Garston’s accuser, but it 
surely justifies me——” 

Mark snatched the paper, and tore it ina dozen pieces. ‘* My 
mother’s mind shall not be poisoned by any such lies,” he exclaimed. 
‘“<Tf this was my own house, Mr. Penryn, I should ask you to leave 
it; asit is my mother’s, not mine, I can only take the next best 
course open to me.” 
ig Whereupon he walked out of the room, closing the door behind 

im, 
CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE SUBPG@NA 


Mr. PENRYN, though a divine, was human, and poor Mark’s 
injudicious advocacy of his friend’s interests did not certainly induce 
the Rector to take a more favourable view of Kit’s position. He 
stated his opinion upon that matter to Mrs. Medway without any of 
the doubts and aspirations he had previously employed in the way 
of mitigation ; and having pieced together the fragments of the news- 
paper, arranged them on the table, and bade that lady use her own 
reason. It was as though the judge’s summing-up should precede 
the evidence, and was certainly not a fair way of putting the case, 
but then, when we are angry, few of us are fair. 

Mrs. Medway, thus manipulated, began by asserting that Kit’s guilt 
was incredible and impossible, then took the lower ground of ‘she 
would never have thought it,” and eventually assented to the general 
proposition that ‘‘ people are not committed to Newgate, without 
bail, for nothing.” 


In her mother’s heart she resented the long intimacy of this guilt- 
smirched man (for such he already was, whatever happened) with her 
dear ones, and especially his late attempt (which now seemed both 
desperate and audacious) to win her daughter’s love. But neverthe- 
less she felt great distress and pity for the young fellow. 

‘© Tt may be a mistake, Mr. Penryn,” she pleaded, ‘‘after all, you 
know, and he was so pleasant and charming that we all loved him, 
Nor was it only that,” she added, when the Kector pursed his lips 
and shook his head (as though he would have said, “it was the 
serpent’s beauty, and not the fruit, which tempted Eve ”), ‘‘ but he has 
laid us under the greatest obligations.” 

“To be sure. 1 remember hesaved Maud from drowning. That 
was certainly a feather in hiscap. No one denies his courage, how. 
ever. Indeed, throughout this affair” (here he pointed to the news- 
paper) ‘we find Danton’s—was it Danton’s ?—advice in practice, 
Laudace, et Vaudace, et toujours Vaudace.” 

It is strange when a man is down how his very virtues are quoted 
to his disadvantage; but that was not the reflection which occurred 
to Mrs. Medway. 

There was another matter, she said, equally to Kit’s credit (she 
was thinking of Mark’s love affair), and in which he had done her 
and hers the greatest service. 

“‘Qh, indeed,” said the Rector, who was so far gone in partisan- 
ship by this time that if he had had the facts before him he would 
probably have suggested that Kit had wanted to marry Miss Finch 
himself. 

‘©No doubt Christopher Garston had his good points. Otherwise 
he would not have obtained such influence—an influence I have 
always deprecated—over your son.” 

This thrust, which was intended for a body blow, had not altogether 
the effect intended upon its object. 

“©'To be sure; that of itself is a certificate of Kit’s good principle; 
he must be right in the main, It is therefore impossible—however 
black things look against him——” 

« Zook against him! He is committed for Newgate.” 

‘© Great heavens—yes—I had forgotten—poor dear Trenna !” 
Here, to the Rector’s amazement, Mrs. Medway burst into tears, 

Self-reproach had suddenly seized her, for the truth was, in her 
excitement upon Kit’s account, and on that of her son, the fact of 
Trenna’s having gone to join her brother had for the moment escaped 
her memory. ‘‘She left us yesterday, thinking he was in lodgings 
somewhere ; think of that unhappy girl alone in London!” 

“ Alone, and her brother in gaol!” exclaimed the Rector. ‘* This 
is indeed terrible news. Do you know her address ?” 

Mrs. Medway nodded ; speechless with excitement, but by no 
means stupefied, she was ransacking her desk for a telegraph form. 

“¢ What are you going to do?” he inquired. 

©T shall let her know, of course, that help and friends are coming 
at once—to- morrow.” 

“Quite right—a noble woman. Be so good as to say that if my 
presence can be of the least service to her—she used to despise us 
peor parsons, but we are not so unmindful of our duties as she 
imagines—I will come to her willingly, gladly.” 

«Tam sure you would, Mr. Penryn; but Mark will of course 
accompany myselfand Maud. Nothing would keep him here with 
Kit in trouble elsewhere.” 

“Just so; but why not wait for the second post? No time will 
be lost by doing that, since Trenna will be sure to write.” 

This reasonable suggestion was adopted, and in the mean time 
Mrs. Medway and her daughter began to make their preparations 
for departure. Mark had already communicated to his sister what 
had happened, accompanied by many vehement invectives against 
the witnesses, the magistrates, and the law itself. ‘* Of course,” 
he ended, ‘‘I shall go to town by the next express.” 

‘© And of course mamma and I will go with you, Mark,” was 
Maud’s reply. ‘‘ Your thoughts are engrossed by Kit, as well they 
may be, poor fellow; but we must not forget that dear Trenna has 
not a friend in London.” 

“Quite true ; my mother will go, of course—but you-——” 

‘And why not I?” put in the girl indignantly. ‘I should be 
ashamed to stay here in comfort, while Trenna is in distress and her 
brother in danger.” 

“ You are thinking of Trenna more than of poor Kit, though,” 
sighed Mark reproachfully. He had been distressed and painet by 
Maud’s rejection of his friend, which had been communicated to 
him by his mother, and, now that Kit was in such great and 
unmerited trouble, the recollection of it was wormwood. 

“You do me wrong, Mark,” said Maud with dignity. “I would 
do anything to serve the man who saved my lite, and who is my 
brother’s friend ; and I can serve him best by serving Trenna.” 

Mark was touched, and thanked her. Still it was little better 
than instinct in a nature such as Maud’s to stand by a wrenged and 
innocent man; what he would have preferred to hear from her lips 
was an avowal of her love, which he well knew would be the 
greatest solace and pledge of loyalty he could convey to Kit. Ifhe 
had suspected Maud’s attachment to Frank Meade, he would 
certainly have attributed her willingness to go to town to another 
cause to that which in truth animated her. His affection for Kit 
was such that he was not at present in a condition to judge any one 
whose interests or prejudices were in any way opposed to him ; an! 
so bitterly did he resent the want of faith expressed by his old frienc 
andtutor in Kit’s integrity, that he would not go down stairs uil the 
Rector had left the house. 

By the evening’s post, as Mr. Penryn had anticipated, there 
arrived a letter from Trenna; the fact of its being addressed to 
Mark aroused no surprise, for though, under ordinary circumstances, 
she might have been expected to have written to her late hostess, or 
to Maud, the condition of affairs, and Mark’s known affection for 
her brother, sufficiently explained her choice. The contents of the 
letter, however, though marked ‘Private and confidential,” were 
evidently intended for the whole family, and filled them with 
the utmost amazement and alarm. 


Lis “Care of Mrs. Tindall, Ludgate Hill. 
My DEAR MARK,— 

_ “I send you a newspaper, which will relate the great 
calamity which has befallen my dearest brother, without explaining 
or accounting for it. Neither can I here explain it, but must needs 
trust to your great love and knowledge of him to forna a just con- 
clusion. I must trust to them likewise for something mote. 

I know that your first thought on learning where he is, and in 
what strait, will prompt your coming to town; and it is just 
possible that the kind hearts of your dear mother and sister may 
prompt them too, for my sake, if not for his, to adopt a similar 
course. It may be presumption in me to anticipate this, but Iam 
compciled to pre-suppose such a contingency since it is @volutedy 
necessary and essential to his interests that you do not doso. I 
have seen him and talked to him ; we were watched by his gaolers, 
but not overheard, and I know the seerets of his heart. If he saw 
you, Mark, it would be his destruction. When he is once again 
a free man, and able to take your hand in the old way, he will be 
blest indeed ; but at present he is wholly unequal to such an 
interview. His great comfort is to picture you in the old home, 
and under the old circumstances ; to think of your being within 
the shadow of his present abode, or near it, would be terrible to 
him, He adjures you, and I entreat you, to spare him that pang. 
As for myself, I require no companionship, and least of all that 
of your dear ones. I could not bear it. My heart is fully occupied, 
and J need not say my thoughts. Kit has a solicitor and counsel. 
He bids me say that in a fortnight he confidently hopes to cleanse 
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his good name in the eyes of all whose good opinion is worth 
javing ; but in the mean time it is all important that his brain 
should be kept clear. He feels that if once he gave way to feeling 
he could not be answerable for his senses. I do not know whether 
I make myself intelligible ; but what I would say if I knew how 
is something that would keep you all at the Knoll. For Heaven’s 
sake do not come hither! It is only a fortnight—less than a 
fortnight—to wait. Then, his innocence established, he will fly 
to the arms of him who is dearer to him than any brother. But if ” 
—here cnsued a mass of blots and erasures—‘‘if it should happen 
otherwise ; if through a most unhappy conjunction of circum- 
stances (some alas, owing to his own folly and imprudence) he 
should fail in proving his innocence, be assured he will not disgrace 
you by reminding the world of your ancient friendship for him. 
What have I written? I know not. You must make allowance 
for my troubled mind. Only one thing comes uppermost in it— 
because Kit impressed it upon me with such force—that you are 
not to come; that you are sone of you tocome. I shall see him 
every day. My whole life seems passed outside my body, but I 
believe I am well cared for. Nobody, thank Heaven, is kind,— 
kindness I could not endure; but there is no lack of service, 
We have money enough. Do not think me ungrateful, my dear 
ones, when I say I do not wish to hear from you. I must keep 
strong and vigilant up to the day of the trial, I need not say 
‘do not speak of all this to others.’ It will be, I know, a subject 
far too painful to you for discussion; I am afraid that from your 
kind and faithful hearts the thought of us will never be absent. 
No words are necessary to assure me of that; and above all do not 
come, 
“Your affectionate, 
“* TRENNA GARSTON.” 


This hurried scrawl, blotted with tears, was so different from her 
usual clerkly hand, that it could only be recognised here and there 
as Trenna’s own. Wherever she impressed upon her friends the 
inadvisability of their joining her it was legible and distinct enough, 
and therein it typified her thoughts, which, vague and troubled on 
all other matters, seemed, on that point, to be firm and unwavering. 
The effect upon Mark’s hearers, for he read the letter to his mother 
and Maud aloud, as well as their tears and ejaculations of pity 
would permit him, was most painful and perplexing. As to himself, 
his heart seemed to stand still with horror and amizement, for the 
one thing—save that astounding veto, which stood up bare and 
clear as a rock amid those wandering words—was the possibility 
that Kit might fail to prove his innocence. 

Of that innocence Maud doubted no more than Mark himself, 
and her mother only a little less. The misery of the young man’s 
position appealing to the latter's tender heart naturally affected her 
judgment, which, indeed, had been altogether in his favour till over- 
Lorne by the Rector’s argument ; much of their weight had been due 
to his personal pressure, and, being removed, her mind sprang back 
like a bent sapling to its old position, At the same time she could 
make all allowance for those on whom the effect of the newspaper 
report was overwhelming. She wished above all things that Kit’s 
good name should be established ; but Mark’s behaviour to Mr. 
Penryn had much distressed her, and she was loth to lose so old a 
friend on a matter which was, after all, one of opinion. 

©’ You and I, my dear Mark,” she said (with so much stretching 
of the actual facts as proclaimed her woman), ‘‘are of course con- 
vinced of dear Kit’s integrity, but, while standing by him to the 
uttermost, it is only common charity, I think, to make allowance for 
the views of those by whom he was less known.” 

“*Mr. Penryn, mother,” answered Mark coldly, “ifyoumeanhim, 
knew Kit well enough, and common charity (since you have invoked 
it) should have taught any man, far more a clergyman, to express 
himself with less rancour.” | 

“‘T am sure, dear Mark, Mr. Penryn did not intend to be 
rancorous.” : 

“© Then he was so without intending it, which looks worse for his 
heart.” > 

‘*Now to think how prejudice may distort the dearest and 
the kindest?” sighed Mrs. Medway. ‘‘I could tell you something 
about Mr, Penryn But, there, I suppose it’s no use.” 

She waited in hopes he would inquire what where the mitigating 
circumstances in thé Rector’s crime, but Mark kept an obstinate 
silence. He was only interested in one man, and in one crime. 

“‘T can only say,” she continued, ‘‘that Mr. Penryn offered to go 
to town himself, if by so doing he could be of the least comfort to 
poor Kit.” 

‘“‘Mr, Penryn offered to go to town!” exclaimed Mark, quickly. 
“Why did you not tell me that, mother?” 

“ Because, my dear Mark, you snap one’s nose offso, You are 
not yourself since this terrible news came.” . 

‘Tf Mr. Penryn offered to go to town to serve Kit,” reiterated 
Mark, ‘‘ I am sorry I said what I did to him.” 

“There is my own boy again,” exclaimed Mrs, Medway, 
raptuously. ‘The next time the Rector calls, I know that you 
will take his hand as usual.” 

She privately resolved that the Rector should call the very next 
day, and, indeed, at once wrote to him to that effect. Notwithstand- 
ing the sympathy which she had described him as having shown for 
Kit, she did not forget to remind him of the peril in which the 
young man stood. **Tt almost drives Mark wild to think of it,” she 
wrote, ‘which must be his excuse for having been so abrupt in his 
manner to you to-day.” : 

(‘Abrupt in his manaer!” cried the Rector.) 

“¢ He was not himself,” continued the lady’s letter. 

(‘* Perhaps not,” muttered Mr. Penryn, sardonically, ‘‘and the 
other man that he became nearly kicked me out of the house.’’) 

But, nevertheless, his heart was touched by his old friend’s appeal, 
and he drove over to the Knoll the next morning. Asit happened he 
fell in with Dr. Meade, bound for the same destination. ‘The news 
of Kit’s arrest was by this time on every tongue, and he guessed 
what distress and alarm it would arouse in the Medways. : 

“¢T shall go up to town to-morrow,” said the doctor. “It will 
be quite as well to bring Frank down with me, instead of letting 


him come alone, and that will give me the opportunity of seeing 
after poor Trenna. It is terrible to think what that unhappy girl 
e suffering.” 
mse the MelWweys themselves are going,” said the Rector. 
“\rs, Medway told me so.” 
“Indeed !” 
‘* Why, surely you are no 
The Doctor did not reply, anc 
Knoll. Both visitors received a 


t surprised at that, Meade?” 
1 by that time they had reached the 
hearty welcome. In the Rector’s 
case Mark felt he had something to make up in the way of friend- 
liness ; while the Doctor’s announcement (which he made at once) 
of his intention to go to London ‘‘ to killtwo birds with one stone, 
as he called it, but in truth, as they well understood, mainly out of 
care for Trenna, turned all hearts towards him. : 
© Tt will not alter my intention, since I have made up my mind 
for it,’ he said, ‘but I hear you are going up yourselves. ‘In 
the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom. i ; 
There was a little pause, and then Maud observed : ‘ The fact is, 
we are zof going. We have hada letter from Trenna, and she does 
Uae 
ea wish it !”’ ejaculated the Rector. ‘** Why not Pat 
‘Well, the reason is obvious enough, I should think,” said Mark, 
curtly. ‘* She requires all her fortitude and. judgment, and shrinks 
from’ any show of tenderness. The letter is marked ‘ Private,’ but 


that is the sense of it.” 


Nothing more was said upon that head; indeed Mark’s manner 
forbade it. But when the two visitors had taken their leave, and 
once more found themselves alone together, the Rector’s amazement 
burst forth in a flood. 

«© What can Trenna mean, Meade, by not wishing the Medways 
to come up to her? I should have thought in such a crisis she 
would have absolutely yearned for kindness and sympathy.” 

‘Tt is not she that does not want them,” replied the other, con- 
fidently ; ‘‘it is her wretched brother, 

“¢ And why not?” 

“Well, [think I know why not. I may be wrong, of course, 
and therefore will give no reasons, but if Lawyer Garston were here 
he would enlighten you, I think, upon that matter. As for us, in 
my opinion we can only do one thing for this unhappy young 


fellow.” Eaeeeit 
“ What isit? Iam sure I will do it with all my heart,” said the 


Rector, earnestly. : 

“ Hold our tongues,” answered the Doctor, sententiously, ‘‘ The 
less we talk about Kit Garston within the next ten days the better 
it will be for him.” ’ . : 

Six hours afterwards the following mysterious circumstance took 
place. As the shades of evening were falling a strange gentleman 
in black called at the Knoll, and inquired if Mark Medway was 
within. Upon receiving from the servant an answer in the affirma- 
tive, he observed: “ Well, there Is no particular necessity that I 
should see him; but mind you give him this, because it is very 
particular.” With that he vanished, not indeed ina flame of fire, 
but with equal celerity. : 

The arrival of this missive agitated Mark exceedingly—everything 
that happened now moved on one hinge, and the unknown had by 
this time become a thing to be dreaded —and it was some time 
before he could even comprehend the nature of its contents. They 
were precise, however, and formal enough. The communication con- 
sisted of an oblong slip of paper ; on one side the name of a City 
solicitor, on the other certain printed matter : 

“Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom, to 
Mark Medway and John Doe, and to every one of them, greeting. 
We command you and every of you that, laying aside ail excuses 
and pretences whatsoever, you and every of you personally be and 
appear before our Justices of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery 
at the Sessions to be holden for the jurisdiction of the Central 
Criminal Court at Justice Hall in the Old Bailey on Monday, the 
tenth day of March, by nine of the clock in the forenoon of the same 
day, there to testify the truth, and give evidence according to the 
best of your knowledge on our behalf against Christopher Garston, 
upon an indictment for felony.” / 

In plain English (which was a very different matter), Mark 
Medway had received a subpcena to attend Kit’s trial on behalf of 


the prosecution. ° 
(Zo be continued) 


ee ge ee 
UNSCIENTIFIC WEATHER WARNINGS 


is a singular fact, and one established beyond all doubt, that 
and animals are much better weather prognosticators than 
except when his calculations are based on the most elaborate 
data, while even then the guiding instinct of the inferior creation 
leaves him but little room to boast. On one occasion the great Sir 
Isaac Newton was passing over a lonely moor, far from any human 
dwelling, where he met a shepherd, who advised him to make for a 
place of shelter without delay as rain was not far distant. Sir Isaac 
looked at the cloudless heavens, and, finding none of the usual signs 
of rain present, continued his journey. He had not gone any 
distance, however, till the rain poured down in such torrents that 
his respect for the plain-looking shepherd became boundless. 
Regarding personal discomfort as nothing compared with the possi- 
bility of gaining a valuable scientific secret, he returned immediately 
to the man, and asked by what means he had been able to predict 
rain. The shepherd pointed to a particular sheep, saying, ‘‘ When 
that yow (ewe) turns her head the way she does now, it’s sure to 
rain.” Perhaps there was nothing very wonderful here. This 
particular sheep might have been suffering from some peculiar 
disease which the change in the atmosphere affected, just as it affects 
persons suffering from rheumatism or bunions, who can sometimes 
tell us with absolute certainty when we may expect rain. At the 
same time, shepherds everywhere agree that sheep have a weather 
instinct. In winter, before a day of snow and drift, a whole herd 
has been known to leave the top of an exposed moor and travel 
miles to a sheltered place where the shepherds had formerly brought 
them for safety. This surely denoted a knowledge of the coming 
storm, as well as an intelligence which enabled them to prepare 
for it. 

Take manj; a limited mental capacity in some things does not 
preclude great foresight in others, and in the animal creation may 
not one talent be highly trained while the others remain inert ? 
Indeed, some animals have, beyond all doubt, an anticipating sense. 
During a thunderstorm horses have been repeatedly known to 
shudder an instant before the flash appeared, thus showing that they 
were made aware of its coming by a sense other than seeing 
or hearing. 

Shepherds and fishermen are two classes of men who pay great 
attention to the signs of the weather, At this season of the year the 
former expect snow when their hogs are playful among the turnips; 
while the latter prepare for a storm whenever the sun is observed 
wading through clouds. Some signs are equally well understood by 
both classes. A bright sun in the early morning is almost certain to 
be followed by rain ere night. Red spots before or after him indi- 
cate the approach of rough weather. Sometimes he has streaks 
across his surface, which denote a gale that will probably take two 
or three days to arrive, We all know the couplet :-— 

When there’s a halo round the moon, 
Rain may be expected soon, 

A halo round either the sun or moon generally precedes a storm. 
Should the circle be broken, the storm may be expected from the 
direction of the break. When the halo is narrow the storm is near 
at hand; when wide, it takes longer to come. 

Fishermen are remarkably expert at reading the signs of the 
approaching weather from the clouds. In respect to the kind of 
day that may be expected to-morrow, for my own part, I would take 
the opinion of an old man who had spent his life going to sea as 
readily as the report of the Meteorological Office. Unfortunately, 
he can scarcely communicate to another such a knowledge of the 
signs in the heavens as would prove serviceable. Time and close 
observation are both necessary to make his hints of much practical 
value. The clouds which he most dislikes are what he calls 
«*goat’s hair,” because of their resemblance to the shaggy covering 
of that animal; and little black patches are almost equally hateful. 
Both these kinds indicate an approaching storm. He likes to see 
his neighbour's boat look small on the water ; for, when it is 
magnified by a haze, he expects rough weather. Good as he is at 
forecasting, the temptation to win the prizes of the deep frequently 
leads him astray. It is a melancholy fact that afew years ago, 
before the introduction of decked boats, fishermen on the Banffshire 
coast regarded the sea as their natural grave ; indeed, not only that, 
but they had grown to regard it with a sort of glory such as we 
attach to the brave soldier who has died in battle. I remember on 
one occasion to have heard a dispute between two of their women. 
After, ong had abused the other in a style more eloquent than 
elegant, she summed up with the not very apt comparison : “Vour 
father died the death of a cow—in bed; but my father died an 


honest death at sea.” 


It 
Lirds 
man, 


An infallible sign on rain is when a very distant hill can pe scen 
much more distinctly than usual. Another sign almost as trustworthy 
is when the noise of a stream can be heard a long way off, A small 
brook that ordinarily gives out a low murmur will often be heard 
miles away before rain. Many persons use a piece of dried seaweed 
instead of a barometer. The weed, being very sensitive to the 
moisture in the atmosphere, will begin to grow. damp some time 
before the rain falls. In outlying country places there is great 
reliance placed on the movements of birds. When the heron and 
the wild goose betake themselves to the sea in winter, a snow-storm 
generally follows. When the plover cries a great deal it is a certain 
sign that rain is not far distant. I know farmers who regulate their 
harvest operations by this bird, and they have more faith in him 
than in all the scientific observations in the universe. But perhaps 
science is not the forte of my farmer acquaintances; nor yet of 
another weather authority of mine, a gamekeeper, who says he can 
always tell when he may expect rain by the unusual howling which 
his dogs set up in their kennels, Another sign of his for rain is 
when his ducks make a great noise and try to fly. He expects a 
storm when grouse fly about in packs, and when black game flock 
into the wood. 

Old wives expect a storm when fire sticks to their pots. I should 
not like to say there is any real foundation for this belief, but I have 
met very intelligent persons who maintain that blue blazes are to be 
seen in a fire—a peat fire is best—beforeastorm. If the blue 
blazes are more intimately connected with the imagination than 
with the fire, as most readers will probably conclude, how comes it 
that hundreds of very shrewd, intelligent people profess to have 
observed the phenomenon over and over again? 

When the clouds are concentrated at a point known to seamen as 
a weather-mouth, a hurricane may be soon expected. It is an old 
saying that— : 
A rainbow in the morning is the sailor’s warning 5 
‘A rainbow at night is the sailor's delight. 


Before there can be a rainbow the sun must be shining ; and as I 
have said already, when the sun is very bright at an early hour, 
there is generally a change before night. If the rainbow be seen 
in the morning, small rain will follow, with wind later on. If at 
noon, settled heavy rains. If at night, fair weather. If the rainbow 
breaks up all at once, there will follow serene and settled weather. 

Some persons say that, if the cat sits with its back to the fire, a 
storm may be expected. When our little favourite friend, the 
robin, begins to make himself very familiar, snow is usually not far 
away. The old rhyme, 

When the cock goes crowing to bed 
You are sure to rise with a watery head, 
generally proves true. Poultry keep up an unusual commotion the 
night before rain. They fight among themselves, the hens often 
crow, and the preening of plumage is altogether in excess of what is 
common. Are they preparing for rain, or do the scales on their 
bodies become troublesome with the change in the atmosphere? It 
is a well known fact that persons whose heads are full of dandrift 
know when to expect rain by the difficulty which they experience in 
keeping their hands at rest, Another sure sign is expressed in the 
lines— 
Mist on the hills, water to the mills; 
Mist in the hollows, dry weather follows. 


The forecasts of rain are legion. When the ground is seen covered 
with gossamers, when the raven croaks in the morning, when the 
sea gull wheels high in the air, and when the peacock is extra 
noisy, rain is certain to follow soon afterwards. When swallows 
are here they fly low before rain, for the good reason that their 
prey, the flies, choose the lower regions of the air at such times, 
possibly to be near shelter when the shower comes, Ls 


oo 
AN UNIQUE NEWSPAPER 


A NEWSPAPER that has no price defined on its title, which will 
not receive subscriptions without a certificate that the proposed sub- 
scriber is a ‘fit person to receive it,” and which guards stringently 
the character of the announcements in its pages, is a rarity 
nowadays ; but such a newspaper is to be found in the Police Gazette. 
Charles Lamb defined books that were no books, and he might for 
similar reasons have doubted the applicability of the term newspaper 
to that under consideration, but its pages are read for news, its 
engravings are keenly scrutinised, and the whole of its contents are 
very eagerly read. It is a bi-weekly paper, sent to the principal 
stations of the ‘ subscribing force”? in the kingdom, and one of its 
issues also to the headquarters of the Army or Militia of every 
regiment. The latter issue is a detailed description of deserters and 
absentees, whose names, numbers, corps, birthplaces, trades, ages, 
sizes, colours of hair, eyes, and face, dates and places of absenting, 
dress, and ‘‘ marks and remarks” are elaborately tabulated ; and 
the long list of which is curious, but without special interest, 
and ‘fof no value except to” those concerned in eluding or 
satisfying justice. 

The other issue has more general interest, but of a peculiar 
character. The contents are varied. There is a set of regulations 
under which the issue is made, and under which announcements may 
appear. ‘‘ Police Announcements” follow. The country is divided 
into a series of ‘districts of criminal movement ”—forty in number 
—and under the heads of these districts the announcements are 
made. London, for instance, supplies four announcements—three 
of apprehensions sought, one of property stolen—in the copy of the 
Gazette now before us. The first is for fraud, and the person sought 
is described, with blanks and dashes, thus :—‘‘John —— aéas 
—— merchant, &c. Another is that of a foreigner who is ‘‘wanted” 
for stolen bonds, a list of which is given, and an excellent engraving 
of the face of the ‘‘suspect” is given. Finally the property stolen 
in the last case, brooches, pin bracelets, and brilliants, are also well 
illustrated. And thus throughout the several districts. Persons 
wanted for forgery and other offences; notes, dressing bags, watches, 
horses, dogs, clothing, timepieces, silk, and other articles that have 
been ‘‘feloniously carried away,” are elaborately described, and ir 
many instances the career of the crlminal is succinctly traced. 

The “latest information” is of the same class; the ‘“‘ corres- 
pondence” is on subjects of interest to the police; there are lists 
of apprehensions, property recovered, appointments and other 
changes in the ranks of the officials of the police ; the vacancies 
are in the force; the questions are as to the duties and privileges ol 
the police ; and there is a paragraph column, as in the daily press, 
but is for “‘ general police intelligence ;” general police news of the 
whole country is aimed at for another column; then follows 
announcements of rewards. A will is lost; a gold locket is missing, 
a brooch ; a young lady who ‘‘may commit suicide,” and a dog 
that has strayed—these are described, and frequently by engravings 
as well as words. And, finally, we have advertisements, such as 
those of manufacturers of police clothing, of capes and waterproofs, 
and of other articles that may be needed by the guardians of the 
property and the person of Her Majesty’s subjects. The days 
of the Spartans are, in one respect, revived; for it is now as it was 
of old, there is nothing wherein the reputation of some classes is 
concerned for which they undergo ‘‘more blame and disgrace than 
in being taken in theft.” The criminal classes prove this daily, and 
their professional foes need constantly to add to their means of 
partial publicity for the whereabouts and the doings of these classes. 
It is this that calls for the Gazette, and it is the need of the 
information it contains being kept within bounds, that makes 
the regulations which hedge round the circulation of this unique 
little newspaper. J. W. S. 
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ORDERS FOR EXPORTATION 

to any part of the World packed carefully on 
the premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance 
or London reference. 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


3,000 to 


T°? LADIES. great demand. ered 


of qualities from 1s, 


WEDDING and Birthday Presents, 
at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42, Piccadilly. 
SETS FOR THE WRITING TABLE, 
LIBRARY, AND BOUDOIR. 
In Polished Brass, Bronze, Sevres China, Ormolu 
and Oxidized Silver, from 21s. to &r0. 


DRESSING CASES . . to £50 
EWEL CASES... e218. to £5 
ESPATCH BOXES ais. to £10 

TOURISTS’ WRITING CASES . 4s. 6d. to 45 

ENVELOPE CASES. . ros. 6d. to £5 

INKSTANDS . . : Fa to £5 

CANDLESTICKS, per pair - + 75. 6d. to 45 


WORK BOXES... aps. to & 
THE NEW “TANTALUS | LIQUEUR STAND, 
ross. to 410. ‘ : 
Anda large and choice Se ommentol English, Viennese, 
and Parisian NOVELTIES, from 5s. to AS 


R ODRIGUES’ DRESSING BAGS 
. for TRAVELLING, with silver and plated fit- 
tings, from £3 2s. to 450; Ilaad Bags, Carriage Bags, 
and Bags of ail kinds, at very moderate prices. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS at 

RODRIGUES, with patent leather guards, 4s. 6d. 
to £5. Floral Albums, Scrap Albums, Regimental and 
Presentation Albums, of every description. Portrait 
Frames for Cartes de Visite, Cabinets, 


and Miniatures. 
DRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 
and Address Dies, 
Engraved as Gems, from original and artistic designs. 
NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES, brilliantly illu- 
minated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100, 
All the New and Fashionable Note Papers. 
ie VEN CeRD. Pua elegantly Engraved, 
and roo Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 64. 
BALL PROGRAMMES, BILLS of FARE, GUEST 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS.—42, Piccadilly. 


RMS and CRESTS FOUND, 
PAINTED, and Engraved on Rings, Seals, Dies, 
Book-Plates, Gold, Silver, and lvory._O: cial Seals and 
Presses. TESTIMONIALS and PRESENTATION 
ADDRESSES Written and Illuminated on Vellum, 
RODRIGUES, Heraldic Engraver, 42, Piccadilly. 


YJ BAT IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and 
county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 75. The arms of man and 
wife blended, Crest engraved on seals, rings, books 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
‘old ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 
Qtanual of Heraldry 400 engravings, 3S. 9d.—1. Cc 

LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin's Lane. 


VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 

Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
so Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.— 
7. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin's Lane), W.C. 


CULLETON'S Guinea Box of STA- 

TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 25, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St. Martin’s Lane). 


GEWILL'S Keyless WATCHES. 
Prize Medals, London, Paris, 

and Philadelphia. Damp and 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
justed and compensated for all 
climates £10 10s. £14 148., and 
£3 Ladies , £77s.,410 x0s.,and 
a tos. In Silver Cases for 
adies or Gentlemen, £5 38. 
£6 6s.,and £8 8s. Forwar led 
on receipt of remittance.—J. 
SEWILL, 30, Cornhill, London, 
and 61, South Castle Street, 


MA42PE- 
Liverpool. Illus. Catalogue Free 


DI 4Monbs. MR. STREETER, 
Diamond Merchant, 
Bond St., London, 


FINest 


GBPPHIRES: 


CATS-EYES. 
Colombo, Ceylon. 


EMERALDS. Importer of Precious 


Stones. 
P EARLS. —_ 
Goldsmith & Jeweller 


OHN BROGDEN, 


ART GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 

6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING Cross. 

‘The attention of Shepublicis respectfully directed to 
the great advantage of purchasing from the bona fide 
manufacturer at really wholesale prices for ready 
money, thereby superseding co-operative stores. The 
18-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the base- 
ment, where some of the most skilled goldsmiths can 
be seen at work. The Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was 
awarded for ‘Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in 
exquisite, tastea aso te aanevalicr Cross of the 
.egion of Honour, the Grand Diplé6me d’Honneur, ani 
Gold Medal of l'Académie Nationale, Paris. eas 

Established a.p. 1798. 
No agents are authorised to call on customers. 


ELEINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE. 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


ELEINGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 
CUTLERY &e, &e 
ustrated Catalo tf 
ELKINGTON & CO.,22, Regent St.,or a, Meorgate St 


FOR RICH BON-BONS and FINE 


CHOCOLATES, go to C. B. COOPER, 95 
NEWGATE STREET FONDON, Bee” 


“TRY the ESSEX FLOUR and 
GRAIN COMPANY'S NEW ROLLER 


PROCESS FLOUR. 
FLOUR and 


PrRY the ESSEX 
GRAIN COMPANY'S LENTIL FLOUR, 
for Invalids. 


OATMEAL (Best BERWICK).— 


“SSEX FLOUR and GRAIN COMPANY. 


SSEX FLOUR and GRAIN 
aei COME ANY supply ell Jdnds of GRAIN, &c. 
or lists of prices apply to the Co if ly 
Liverpool,Road, London, N. mpany's only address, 


EPPs'’s 
(CHOCOLATE ESSENCE. 


If cocoa seeds as imported are roasted, then broken 
up into “nibs "—small pieces—and subjected to very 
high pressure in an hydraulic press, they give out a 
large per-centage of their oil or butter, which is 
removed, and the remaining constituents of the nibs 
fall into powder—Chocolate Essence. This absolute 
Cocoa is left unsweetened. It retains intact its fine 


natural flavour, as well as that enlivening active prin- 
ciple or alkoloid which it possesses in common with tea 
or coffee. Boiled fora few minutes it affordsa beverage 
of coffee-like consistence. Climate proof, 

Packets 6d. or1s., or tins 9d., 15 4d., 23. 8d., 58., or 73. 6d. 
jJ. EPPS & CO., HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


LF4T# and ROSS’S COLUMN. 


THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, for 
Curing Colds, Catarrhs, and Ailments 
of the Respiratory Organs. 


LYKALINE effectually relieves 
Disorders of the Mucous Membrane, so prevalent 
in winter, cleanses the bronchial tubes from Mucus, 
and relieves the breathing. BY its use Colds are cured 
inafew hours. GLYKALINE is an unprecedented 


remedy in these complaints. 


NDEPENDENT TESTIMONIAL 
toGLYKALINE. | : 
‘“'Tsron Rouce,” writing in Vanity Fair, under 
date March 17, 1877, says: ‘ ‘This medicine has the 
valuable property OF CURING cold in the head. The 
man who has discovered a sur remedy for this plague 
ought to be ranked among the benefactors of the human 
race. ‘The other morning I awoke with the feeling of a 
eneral oppression, the certain precursor of acatarrh. 
sped to the nearest chemist’s, and found the longed- 
for remedy. BEFORE NIGHT I WAS CURED. It is a 
colourless, tasteless fluid, called GLYKALINE. The 
unsolicited correspondent of Vanity Fair bears testi- 
mony that three drops of the Specific, taken at intervals 
of an hour, will certainly cure the most, obstinate of 
colds. He writes disinterestedly, “desiring,” as he 
says, ‘only to make known the healing properties of 
GLYKALINE, and so to confer a boon on the suffering 
human race.” 


G LYKALINE is the surest and 

speediest Remedy for relieving all who suffer 
In bottles, rs. 134d., 2s. od., 
Sold by all Chemists 


GLYEALINE, 


from obstructed breathing. 
and 4s. 6d. By post, ts. 3d.and 3s. 
Full directions with each bottle. 


EURALINE, 
THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, 
For Curing and instantly relieving ‘Toothache, New- 
ralgia, and Pains in the Nerves. 


EURALINE is known asareliable 
specific in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, and 
Sciatica. It relieves often INSTANTANEOUSLY, and will 
be found invaluable to all who are afilicted with 
these disorders. 


EURALINE seldom fails to give 
relief. It is in demand throughout the world. 
As a sure specific against Nerve Pains it is deservedly 
celebrated, a single application (in many cases) perma- 
nently curing thesuflerer. Sir James Matheson received 
the following letter from Mr. Edgar, of Butt Light- 
house, Island of Lewis, N.B.: “Mrs. Edgar cannot 
express her thanks to Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. 
It proved THE MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY SHE HAD 
EVER APPLIED. The relief experienced was almost 
instantaneous.” 4 
NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s. 144d. and 2s, gd. by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s, Illustrate 
directions with each. 


UROSINE, 

AN APPROVED APPLICATION FOR 

Preserving the Hands, the Skin, and Lips from Rough- 
ness, Chaps, &c. 


AUROSINE quickly removes Chaps, 

and Unsightliness of the Skin after exposure to 
sea-air and cold. It renders the surface of the skin 
beautifully smooth; imparts. suppleness, whiteness, 
and the natural hue of health, without in any way injuring 
the skin or impeding the pores, but, on the contrary, 
AUROSINE is pleasant to use, agreeable in perfume, 
colourless, and not greasy. In bottles, 1s.; by post, 
1s. 4d. each, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS for Common 
_ Complaints, and Complete Catalogue of Homeo- 
pathic Medicines, Medicine Cases, also Directory of 
London and Provincial Homeepathic Practitioners, with 
a Catalogue of the most useful works on Homeopathy, 
free by post on application. 


PETER RoBiNso, 
RT A 


N 
ot 


(or 


Upon Receipt of Letters or Telegram 


PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DREss5 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ary 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the dista; l 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, wii! 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment nf 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most ce 
description. Also materials by the Yard, ands 
at the same VERY REASONABLE PRI¢ 
the Warehouse in 


Purchased at 
STREET.” 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rato 
at a great saving to large or small familics, a 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Coun 
Stated Charges. Mabvigs 


256 to 262, Regent Street, Lo . 
PETER ROBINSON'S 


THE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 
3 Special qualities foushed by the manufacturer in thi; 
lesirable manner solely to t TER 
He eons y to the order of PETER 
Good qualities from gs. 6d. to 12s. 
Others, not finished by this process, 
a EE TER ROBINSON, M 
ourning Wareh 
256 to 262, Regent Street, London, Wo 


gd. per yard, 
from 1s 64 


BENSON'S GENTLE. 
MEN'S FULL-SIZE Gol!) 
LEVER WATCH, Keyless Acti; 
Patent stout damp and dust pr 
18-carat cases, crystal glass. Gu: 

teed the pertection of workmans! 
durability, time-keeping, and strencth 
Sent free and safe on receipt of £1 
Note by J. W. BENSON, the Queen 

Watchmaker, Ludgate Hill, E.C. Go’, 
Chains at wholesale prices. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED by the FACULTY 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozeng: 


or 
CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Cerebral Congestion 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
SoLE PROPRIETOR, 
Pharmacien de Premiére Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris. 
, QUEEN Sty cy rondo 
amar, unlike Pills and the usual 
RILLON. Purgatives, is agreeable to take, 
and never produces irritation 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
2s. 6d. a Box, STAMP INCLUDED. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR.—If your hair is Surat grey or white, 
or falling off, use “he Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it 
will positivel restore in every case grey or white hair 
to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charin- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


Gout and RHEUMATISM cured 

by the use of DR. LAVILLE’s CURATIVE 
LIQUOR or PILLS. To be obtained of all respectable 
Chemists, price r1s. per bottle. All who are attlicte 
with these diseases should read Dr. Laville’s celebrate‘! 
‘Treatise. Post free, 4d., F. NEWBERY and Sons. 
1, King Edward Street, London. 

Address—F. COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 


£10. 


"TAMAR 


[NDIEN 


ANTISEPTIC TOOTH TINC- 
TURE, OR LIQUID DENTIFRICE, 
The Best Preparation for the Tecth and Gums. 
_ This elegant and approved preparation may be used 
in all confidence. It cleanses and whitens the Teeth, 
prevents decay, improves and preserves the enamel, 
ardens the Gums, and improves their colour. As an 
astringent, antiseptic, and detergent, this Dentifrice is 
much esteemed, and isin increasing demand. It effec- 
tually disguises the odour of Tobacco. In bottles, ts., 
1s. 6d., and 2s, 6d. Yost free, 1s. ad. and 1s. 10d. 


,ERBERINE, 


» Yor Liver Derangement, Indigestion, and Consti- 
pation. A new and valuable remedy for removing 
Headache, Derangement of the Liver, Biltousness, and 
Nausea. It promotes healthy action in the stomach, 
removes dulness and depression, with a feeling of gid- 
diness and prostration. BERKBERINE is really excel- 
lent for Colic and achings in the loins and kidneys; 
while in Indigestion and constipation it stands un- 
rivalled. Sold by all Chemists, in bo tles, rs. 14¢d. and 
2s. gd.; by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s. 


ZONISED OIL, 
THE NEW PREPARATION 
__ FOR THE HAIR. 

By the use of this Oil, not only is the Hair nourished 
and its natural appearance improved, but decay and 
weakness are arrested, the growth excited, and pre- 
judicial influences eradicated, It is proportionately 
welcome to all who complain of their Hair falling off, as 
OZONISED OIL distinctly and speedily strengthens 
the fibre, while merely requiring to be well brushed into 
the roots. The New Preparation is NoT A DYE, and 
may be unhesitatingly used. Sold in bottles, rs., 1s. 6d. 
and 2s. gd. ; by post, 1s. 3d., 2s., and 3s. 


DONTALGIC ESSENCE 


, A Liquid Stopping for Decayed Teeth. It is 
applied on wool, and hardensinthe cavity. This liquid 
stopping, when it hardens, protects the exposed nerve 
from cold or from any foreign substance, and while 
giving security and ease, causes no inconvenience. This 

ussence cures ‘Toothache, and makes mastication pos- 
sible. The application is simple. Sold in bottles, 1s. 134d. 
and 2s. 9d.; by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s. 


ORM POWDERS. 


Vv ¥ Specially prepared from Chenopodium Anthel- 
minticum. ‘hese powders are suitable both for 
Children and Adults. They are very effective in 
expelling Worms, especially the smaller kinds, which 
are the pests of youngchildren. Intestinal worms of 
larger dimensions are effectually removed by these 
Powders, and both adults and young children have 
found speedy relief by the use of them. ‘Lhe appetite 
and general health greatly improve, no nausea is created, 
and they are inno way dangerous. Directions with each 
box. Price 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d., post free. 


PHOSPHO-MURIATE of Quinine. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED 
3 FOR GENERAL DEBILITY. 

This reliable Specific (possess numerous important 
features. It removes Lassitude, braces the system, 
relieves Headache, tranquillises the Sleep, soothes the 
Temper; strengthens the Memory, equalises the Spirits, 
and thus is a corrective of Nérvousness, Excitement, 
and Pepression. Sufferers from Exhaustion and Brain- 
weariness will gain speedy relief. Directions with each 
Bee 23 1iéd., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d.; by post, rs. 3d., 

9 5s. 


MES: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 
world for all diseases of children, such as teethin< 
wind-colic, &c. It corrects the acidity of the stoma 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, ai 
comfort to mother and child. ‘Sold by all chemists at 
1s. 114d. per bottle. 


CURE FOR ALL! 


HoeLLoways OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 
BAD LEGS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES, and ULCERS 
For BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 
And all Skin Diseases, it has no equal. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


PULVESMAGHER'S 
GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF : 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 
In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are given 
of the vast and wonderful curative powers of J. L. 
Pulvermacher’s Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, 
Belts, &c., in Rheumatic, Nervous, and Functiona! 
Disorders. Sent post free for three stamps, on 


application to 
L. PULVERMACHERS GALVANIC 

sick headache, indigestion, loss 0 

appetite, impurities of the blood, dis- 

orders of the stomach, liver, or general 

restored by this specilic, after which it grows the 

natural colour, not grey. nequalled as a dressiny, 1! 

causes growth, arrests falling, and ITS use defies detec: 

FLORILINE !FOR THETEETH 

AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 

“Floriline” sprinkled ona wet tooth-brush produce 2 

Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 

herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sola everywhere at 25. 6d. 

This pure Solution is the best remedy for 

Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Ilead- 

ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


THE New TOILET REQUISITE. 
Dores TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


fF We have succeeded in bringing this Soap to per- 
fection, As a Soap there is nothing BuLeHot, leis 
perfectly pure, as freeas possible from soda, producing 
In use a soft white creamy lather, most agreeable to 
the skin, is perlectly soluble in thé hardest water, 
washing or shaving withit isa luxury. A single trial 
will convince any one that we have said no more con- 
cerning it than its excellent qualities warrant. In 
Boxes, 1s. and 1s, 6d. each, containing three cakes 
ee above articles obtainable from all Chemists 
im 


id. fi 
LFATH and ROSS, 
HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
5, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.; and 9, Vere Street, 
Oxford Street, London, Ww. 


2 . 
PARR'S |paRR’S LIFE PILLS 
Will keep people in vigorous health, 
and make them cheerful and hearty. 
They are unrivalled for the cure of 
I IFE 
Sold by all Medicine enters in 
boxes, 1s. 1!4d., 2s. 9d., andin Fam ly. 
PILLs. Packets, 11s. each. . 
N UDA VERITAS.—Grey Hair 
A trial will convince it has no equal. 10s. 6d., of ¢ 
Chemists and Hair-dressers. ‘Testimonials post {ree — 
Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
London. 
from all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising trom 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. “The Fragrant 
THE GREAT REMEDY . 
OR GOUT AND RHE ATISM, 
All Chemists at 1s. 144d. and . per bax. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle aperient tot 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


ESTABLISHMENT, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 
derangement of the system. 

tion. The most harmless and effectual restorer extant. 

pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 

BLArR’s GOUT PILLS. 

D'NNEFoRD'S MAGNESIA. 


EPucation, Daventry. — M'ss 


DAVIES receives a limited number of Resident 


The course of study meets the requirements of 


Pupils. 1rse 0 r Caine 
a modern education, including preparation for the Cain 
bridge Local Examinations. Resident French pee 


Locality very healthy and pleasant. 
Highest references. 


Printed for the proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
EbWarbD JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and published by him 
at go, Strand, both in the Parish of St, Clemen 
Danes, Middlesex.—DECEMBER 9, 1882. 


ness. 
mocerate. 


